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Military Alliance Does Not The Theories Of The ‘What About Future | 
Mean Peaceful World: Landon’ New Deal Economists _% Interest Rates? 


‘asp dialeten in Mille Babson Believes Post-War 
y . ° ° 

Fears The American People Are Being Conditioned F or Professor of Economics, New York University, Author of Rates Will Be Higher 

“The Old-Fashioned Balance-of-Power Alliance”’— “History of Economic Thought” , Fre the geal eh low 

in cities of 2. as the aver- 

Calls For Plain Talk To Clear Air Of Suspicion | I nee tate for suocmaenk aan 

Expressing the belief that ‘now is the time for America to be| As time has gone by, evidence of some unifying scheme lying | cial loans to bank customers, in- 

hard-headed, realistic, fair and plain spoken if a lasting peace is to} behind the shifting New Deal economic policies, has accumulated. terest rates 

be established, Alf M. Landon warned on Oct. 1 that the country | Apparently, for nearly ten years, some process of natural selection have been 

must make sure of its basic principles in post-war international | has been at work in Washington tending toward the survival of a gra d ually 

policies before making any military alliances. | characteristic type of economic thought. Certainly it can be said ; creeping up- 

In a radio address from Topeka, Kansas, Mr. Landon criticized’ that among the more important parts of the New Deal political | ™ ward. In Au- 

talk of a mili- ® # machine, is a group of youngish gues. 19 42, 

tary alliance | |men* who call themselves econo- e average 

with Great Effect of Stored Up Purchasing Power /mists and who agree on a consid- g bank rate 

Britain, as- erable body of economic theory 4 | was 2.48%. By 


serting th at | On Our Post-War Economy which they ' : June of this 


“by making a seek to de-| ? year rates 


lal ee Dr. Landis Doubts People Will Go On Spending Spree Relop as 6 " d iy ig A 
; ” . + . ° a , . O- ” 
ever | temibo- | After War. Predicts Higher Price Level Which "Prsbebiy| , rently the 


rary, with one | Will Discount Purchasing Power Of Savings “il wo tein ex- | Pe ae Pegi 
count fy, ee ternal condi- | commercial 


America aban- Sees Taxes At 214 To 3 Times Pre-War Level a) - tions have| loans is aver- 


» ~¢ y | i oY 
oe in The belief that people will conserve their savings and not go on oe, governed | the | wetes Bk 
rtial ‘ole of | 2 spending spree in the post-war period was expressed on Sept. 30 process of se | 3 : 
partia’ role ©* | by Dr. W. S. Landis, Vice-President of the American Cyanamid Co., lection: the| A Rte DB 20 
peace maker _in an address before the ‘Road Ahead” conference of the Federal existence of a) Roger W. Babson mercial paper 
and’ becomes | Wholesale Druggists’ Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in great busi-|| paired Paps ear, 
fhe imcrial. | New. York City. According to Dr. Landis “the great bulk of stored ness depres- | 34%. These are up over the aver- 
the imperial- |up purchasing © sion, and a/|age for 1941 but unchanged from 
ism of Great! Dower will lie priced categories.” He added, “I world - wide) the averagefor 1042. 1 believe 
Alf M. Landon Britain. with agricul- F ds SFY pra optimistic that they recrudescence | that after the war all interest 
He charged | ‘ie and: aith ¢ | will: subsindl. fon: tuiestd/ thése-an- F4 of National-| rates will be higher. 
that the nation’s efforts to help | the wane walled wadeinttice ip aay ueeed ism attending (Continued on page 1417) 
maintain peace in the post-war earner, and i extent until some settled pattern the develop-| — , “2 aa Ae el 
world “are being weakened both | snen eh. ts 3 OF Bolkiwar éconotity ‘has eltab- Lewis Hi. Maney ment of world 


at home and abroad by the Presi- | war. The first Pennsylvania 


dent’s mismanagement of our for- spent, will be lished itself. I .believe industry | o¢ these conditions is to be seen} 


eign policy and by the hallelujah | , will be well able to cope with the | ____ Corporates-Municipals 
policy that America will clothe Boejaprr: hgedbasete d d ithout due disl 
: ’ Zroups are emanas without undue isloca- | “These men include, among others, Mor- ‘ P : xclu- 
feed, educate, and rebuild the| ¢ .customed. to Ne ane ae. Sele te. | decai Ezekiel, R. V. Gilbert, O. L. Altman, _ Special section devoted e 
world. ‘ ’ M. Taitel. On the fringe are such diverse sively to Pennsylvania corporate 


Db Oe. “ea aE » | thinkers as Stuart. Chase, Leon Hender- 
The former Governor of Kansas | ¢ 9 n siderable moval of present controls govern.” | <°."",' Hansen and Jacob Viner. Their|and municipal securities and 


” i i : th to b thered f ional 
assailed the Administration’s | extent, he ; His address follows in full: | ee ste SS eee Fem eocasions| brevities starts on pase 1462. 
“hush-hush” policy, pointing out;says, “these In many of the plans for our | | conferences and the T. N. E. C. monographs. oak aa —_—— 


that failure to settle the many | Will be re- post-war economy, emphasis is| The fragments can be pieced together in 


: | the light of New Deal acts and announced For index see page 1420. 
(Continued on page 1409) | placements for laid upon the large store of sav- | policies, and when in doubt one may be 


| worn out agri- ings. Figures vary from $30,000,- | sure that they will follow J. M. Keynes, 


ultural and whose thought has been the most influen- 
pesca im- W. S. Landis 000,000 to $60,000,000,000. The | tial part of their intellectual background. 


ise total is not material at this | Continued on page 1406) 
|plements, and precise | (Con pag 
United Lt. & Rwy | transportation units of the lower (Continued on page 1410) THE CHASE 
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Actual Trading Markets, always 
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Tennessee Products 


Commbgn Si vvet & Preferred 


KING & KING 


|Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


|40 Exchange PIl., 


Trading Markets in: 
Emerson Radio 
Braniff Airways 
United Gas Improv. 


Residuals 


Established 


N.Y.5 





HA 2-2772 





BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 




















Du Mont Laboratories 


Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Sou. 


4’s & Common 
Int’?] Ocean Telegraph 
London Terr., 3’s, 


1952, W.S.| 
Mayflower Hotel | | 


5’s, 1950 & Common 
Setay, Common 


Stock 


Mitchell & Company | | 


Members Baltimore 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 


Erchange | 


WOrth 2-4230 


_ Bell Teletype N. Y. 


1-1227 








*Interstate Power 


6s 1952 


Taggart Corporation 


Preferred 


United Cigar Whelan 


*Traded on 


Preferred 


N.Y. Curb Exchz 


Vanderhoef & Salient 


Members 


New York Curb 


Exchange 


31 Nassau Wiis New York 5 


en Pontes 
Bell 1 NY 


Telety 


73-4070 
1-1548 











Amer. Gas & Power 


Common Stock 


W. L. Douglas Shoe 


Common & Preferred 


Indiana Limestone 


6s, 1952 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & C0.) 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-13843 


We Maintain 


Members a } : 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone ‘BArclay 7- 0100 








{ctive Markets in LU. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 4s, 1949 
MONTREAL LT. HT. & PR. 3's, '56-’73 
SHAWINIGAN WATER PR. 4s, 1961 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Stock Exchange 


S. FUNDS for 


and Other Principal Exchanges 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 











Lauds Free Play 


Similar Possibilities After 
The 

will be 
| immediate 


accumulation of 


post-war years,” 


ption conference on the “The 
| Waldorf - As- 

| toria Hotel in 

|N. Y. City, D 

| Dewhurst es- 

timated that 
‘individuals 
will have over 
| $60,000,000,000 
}in surplus 
purchasing 
power at the 
end of 1943 
and that these 
total surplus 
funds may be 
double this 
amount at the 
end of the war 
} or equal to 
ithe total 
|} amount the 
} *verage fam- 
ily would normally spend for con- 
sumer’s Soin over a year to a 


aeetaes 
; 





J. Frederic Dewhurst 


E. W. Axe, 


| Parker Corporation for 











Associated 


Gas & Electric 


All Issues 


Cities Service Bonds 


All Issues 


Sreene a bates stapes | 


Members N 


.» ¥. Secur 


Dealers 


Assn. 


37 Wall Street, New ‘Vouk 5, N. Y. 


Tel. 


HAnover 2-4850 


Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 











- G.A.Saxton & Co., Inc. 


Prue a, br ¥.5 


5s, 1945 C Ds 


Georgia & Alabama 


Georgia, Carolina & Northern 


6s, 1934 CDs 


Seaboard, Atlanta & Birmingham 


4s, 1934 C’/Ds 


Seaboard Air Line 


6s, 1945 C Ds 


Seaboard Air Line 


4s, 1959 CDs 


eletype NY 1 


waicena 4-4970 


| paper as we saw fit. 


At the present time some in- 
vestors assume that the ending of 
the war is an unfavorable factor 
in the outlook. There is no ques- 
tion that its immediate effect upon 
|} some industries will be unfavor- 
|able and that in many industries 





| vert plants back to their normal 


| for most companies 

| strongly favorable. 

| War 
and the larger the scale on which 
it is waged the more rapidly the 

| total supply of useful property 

| diminishes. 


on a broad enough scale, 


| needed to produce and transport | 


“hot money” 


In an address before the Federal Wholesale 
Road 


, power 


The ‘Road head’ 
In Distribution 


Dr. Dewhurst Warns Accumulation of ‘Hot Money’ Can 
Bring About Either An Explosive Boom And 
Collapse Or A Long Period Of Healthy 
Activity In Immediate Post-War Years 


Of Free Enterprise And Stresses Marvels In 
Production And Distribution Wrought After World War I. 
Termination 


Sees 
Of Present Conflict 


in the 


Druggists’ Associa- 


Ahead In Distribution” 





year-and-a-half period. He warned 
that this surplus — purchasing 
“eould easily dissipate it- 
self in a disastrous inflationary 
boom followed by an equally dis- 
astrous collapse” if it is suddenly 
poured “into a market denuded 
of goods and unrestricted by price 
or rationing controls.” However, 
Dr. Dewhurst added, “the more 
gradual spending of this vast sum 
could ensure a high level of pros- 
perity over a period of. several 
years” “if producers and distrib- 
utors are 


within reasonable hounds, and if 
industry can reconvert. promptly 
to the production of civilian 
goods.” 
Expressing the opinion that “the 
chief vroblem of the immediate 
(Sontneet on 1 page 1411) 


Peace And Security Prices 


noted economist and Vice-President of Incorporated 
Investors, prepared a paper on the probable effect of peace on security 
prices for the Parker Corporation of Boston. 
giving us their 
The major portion of it follows: 


We are indebted to the 
consent to publishing the 





| it will take several months to con- | 


| use. But the longer-range effect | 
would be) 
| would have we need only consider 


is competitive destruction | the difficulties under which busi- 


the means of making war would 
disappear and eventually even the 
capacity to produce war materials 
would decline. Ending of destruc- 
tion cannot be considered an un- 
favorable factor in the investment 
outlook. 

To illustrate the unfavorable 
effect upon investment values that 
a long continuation of. the war 


ness operates today. Supplies of 
some types of goods have already 
become short and if the war were 


If the present war |t© continue two or three. years 
| were continued long enough and | longer there is no question that 
nearly | 
everything except eq Pptasaad 


_some of these’shortages would be- 
come much more acute and handi- 


(Continued on page 1416) 





: FASHION PARK, ‘Inc. 


Common 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


Preferred 


'W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 


Prior Preferred 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 








Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St.. 
| Hanover 2-0600 


New York 4, N. Y. 





| SIMONS, LINBURN & CO. 
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_ ae BES 








Macfadden Publications, Inc. 


Preferred & Common 


Valvoline Oil 


Common 


ATLANTIC INVESTING 
CORPORATION 


67 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,:N. Y.. 
Telephone—BOwling Green 9-3000 ? 











hands of consumers 
“one of the most potent influences for good or evil during the 
it was stated on Sept. 
Dewhurst, economist of The Twentieth Century Fund. 


30 by J. Frederic 


at the 


| 


| James B.° Maguire 





> able and willing to hold|Vens of Graham, 


down their costs and keep prices | 





Street, 
of the New York Stock Exchange. | 





» groups.’ 





American Cyanamid. Pfd. 
Botany Pid. & Common 
Remington Arms 
Warren Bros. Class “B” & “C” 
Walworth Pfd. 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 





N Yo ( Exe inge 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 








Alabama Mills 
Birmingham Gas. 


Saltex Looms 6s, 1954 | 





STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. | 
Direct wires to our branch offices 





[Boston Traders Elect 
‘Maguire President 


BOSTON, MASS.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Boston Se- 
curities Traders’ Association, held 
at the University Club, the fol- 
lowing  offi- 
zers-were 
elected: 

James B. 
Maguire of E. 
H. Rollins & 
Sons, Presi- 
dent; Paul 
Monroe of 
Hunnewell & 
Co., Vice- 
President: 
Howard Harris 
of Baldwin & 
Co., Treas- 
urer; William 
Duncklie otf 
Brown Broth- 
ers & Harri- 
man, Record- 
ing Secy., and 
James Duffy 
of Paine, Webber, 


tis, Corresponding Secretary. 


Governors for two years: Carle- | 
Co.; | 


ton Jordan of Pressprich 
Walter J. Connolly of Walter J. 
Connolly Co., and Lawrence Ste- 
Parsons. 

Governors for one year: 
Galvin of F. L. Putnam, Inc., 


James 
and 


William Prescott of Carver & Co. |! 


A motion was made to offer 


‘| blood donations as a group. 


- Also, a plan was set forth to 
inaugurate an educational pro- 
gram as to the study of the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission Act 
and railroad reorganizations. 


Wilson White Jr. With 
Alex. Brown In N. Y. G. 


Announcement is made by Alex. 
Brown & Sons, that Wilson White, | 
Jr., is now associated with them as 
municipal representative in their 
New York office, 2 Wall Street. 


‘Mr. White for the past 9 years | 





- was with Boenning & Co. special- 


izing in municipal bonds and for 
six years prior to that was in the | 
Philadelphia office of Dillon, Read | 
& Co. 


Arbitrage Opportunities 


Denver & Rio Grande Western | 


Bonds offer attractive arbitrage | 
opportunities according to a cir- 
cular by Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
New York City, members 


Arbitrage transactions in Denver 


& Rio Grande bonds are likely to} 


result in the unusual combination 
of a large return with small risk, 


‘according to the firm. Copies of 
this. interesting circular discuss- 


ing the situation in detail may be 


Jobtained from Vilas & Hickey 


upon request. 

Also available is the firm’ s Oc- 
tober Rail Calendar listing devel- 
opments scheduled for October. 


“Undervalued Groups” 


Distributors Group, Incorpo- 
rated, 63 Wall Street, New York 
City, have prepared an interest- 
ing booklet entitled “Undervalued 
Copies of this booklet 


‘may.be had* upon’ request from 


the firm. 


Jackson & Cur- | 


| lights,” 


| upon 
\& C 


DEALERS [22 





Actual Markets in 
Rails and Industrials 


SEE OUR LISTINGS 
IN “THE SHEETS” 


C. E. de Willers & Co. 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, 
REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY oe 





New England P.S. Plain 
6% & 71% Pfd. 
South Shore Oil 

American Util Svce Pfd 

Seuthwest Natural Gas 

Sylvania Industria! 
Citizens Utilities Common 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Me? vber ‘s New York Stock hange 
Members New York em ea tines 


65 ine ecdoruiy WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 


The Riddle Of Oil 
With oil, a vital commodity in 
both peace and war, very much 
in the public eye at present, Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading national exchanges, have 
issued an attractive brochure en- 
'titled “The Riddle of Oil.” This 
brochure offers a brief review of 
| the oil industry, bringing together 
tbe fundamental facts and esti- 
mates covering reserves, supply, 
F deempecis and price outlook, for the 
| world, and American companies. 
| Copies may be obtained upon re- 

| quest from Ira Haupt & Co. 


} Gesnastanieiion 


| Farnsworth & Electronics 


In their October issue of “High- 
J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 
| Broadw ay, New York City, ‘have 
‘an interesting discussion of 
| Farnsw orth and electronics. Cop- 
| ies ot “Highlights” may be had 
request from J. F. Reilly 
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‘| American Fuel & Power 7s 1934 
| Columbia Baking, Pfd. & Com. 
|| Fonda, Johnstown & Glov. 442s 1952 
Galveston-Housten Co. 
Jetierson Lake Sulphur, Pfd. & Com. 
Kentucky Fuel Gas 62s 1942 
*Oklahoma-Texas Trust 
*Pgh., Canon. & Washington 5s, 1937 
“Washington & Canonsburg 


ist 5s, 1932 


“West End Traction 5s, 1936 
York Corrugating 


*Analyses upon request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY i 2033 


N. Irving Maxfield 
Now At Gohu & Torrey 


. Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, members New 














York Stock Exchange, announce | 


that N. Irving Maxfield has be- 
come 


ciated with 


them as man-! 


ager of the 
corporate 
trading de- 
partment in| 
the New York! 
office. 

Mr. Maxfield 
was formerly 
with Craig-| 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


asso-| 


’ 





Assoc. Electric 


Assoc. Gas & Elec. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas 
Southern Cit. Util. 
Kentucky Utilities 
Seattle Gas 


STRAUSS BROS. 


| Members York Security Dealers Ass’n 
32 ent Par Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 


| Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 
Teletype NY 1-832, Teletype CG, 129 


ew 
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Hugh Knowlton To Head ‘° 


Aviation Research 


Hugh -Knowlton, formerly 
partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., has 
been appointed director of re- 
search and post-war planning for 
Eastern Air 
| Lines, it was 
announced by 
Cant. Biv 
Rickenbacker, 
President and 
General Man- 
ager of the 
company. 
Plans for the 
expansion of 
ithe -airline’s 
routes in both 
national and 
international 
fields will be 
under Mr. 
| Knowlton’sdi- 
rection, it was 
said. 

Mr. Knowl- 
ton was grad- 
uated from Yale University 
1914. and from Harvard Law 
School in 1921. He served as_an 
officer of field artillery in World 
War I. 
|New York for five years, 
|came.a member of Kuhn, 
Co: in 1933. 
|. In 1942 he entered Government 
| Service 


Hugh Knowlton 


he_ be- 


iary .of the Reconstruction , Fi- 


dent in charge of the communica- 
tions division. He resigned 
May of this vear. He has been a) 
|director of Eastern Air Lines) 
since it was organized: in 1938. 
| Application has been. filed with | 
the Civil Aeronautics Board by | 
the company for authority to op- 
\erate fourteen new passenger, mail 


and cargo services after the war, | 


a 


in | 
After practicing law in| 
Loeb & | 


with the United States | 
Commercial Company, a subsid- | 


in | 


Probable Trend Of Interest Rates 


i 
' 


ten of them to Latin America and 
Canada and four for supplemen- | 


tary domestic service. 


myle, Penney | 


& Co. and 
prior 
was Vic 
President of 
R. E. Swart 
ee es FR 
charge of the 
trading de-| 
partment. 
The firm also announces the 
opening of a branch office in the 
State Tower building, Syracuse, 
under the management of Will- 


jam L. Marsh. 


S. W. Public Service 
Situation of Interest 
Common = stock of the South- 
western Public Service Company 
offers an attractive situation ac- 
cording to a memorandum being 
distributed by Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., members of the New York 
and Philadelphia Stock: Ex- 
changes. Copies of this interest- 
ing memorandum may be , had 
from Buckley Brothers on request. - 


NM. Irving Maxfield 


thereto | 


:/T. L. Watson Partner 


F. N. NL. White To Be 


Frederick N. L. White will be 
admitted to partnership in T. L. 
Watson & Co., 40 Wall Street, New 
; York City, members of the New 
| York Stock and Curb Exchanges, 


fas of Oct. 14. Mr. White will ac- 


guire the Exchange membership 
of the late B. L. M. Bates. In the 
past Mr. White was an individual 
floor broker. 


Attractive Situations 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 72 


bers of. the. Philadelphia ‘Stock 
Exchange, have prepared inter- 
esting circulars on Ft.» Dodge, 


(4s of 1991 and common), Utica. & 
Mohawk . Valley Railway. (4%s_of 
1941), and Consolidated Dearborn 
(common), which the. firm .-be- 
lieves offer attractive possibilities 





circulars.may_be had upon request.’ 
from: Blair F. Claybaugh’ &-Co. 


{eminent authority 


We are interested in offeri 


Public Utility 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 





High Grade 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ngs of 


and Industrial 


Teletype NY 1-5 








The Future Of 


Interest Rates 


With Special Reference To The Treasury’s 
Borrowing Policy 


ed 
| nomics 
Chase National Bank of the City 
| tremely profound analysis of the 
rates. The author, who is 
authority 


as above, Benjamin M. 


In his article which appeared in the “Chronicle” 


| Anderson, Ph.D., Professor 
at the University of California and 


recognized as 
on fiscal and monetary © 


of Aug. 26, cap- 
of Eco- 
former economist of the 
York, presented an ex- 
future trend of interest 
a leading international 


of New 
probable 





matters, discussed this important 
subject objectively and in light 
‘of the fundamental factors which 
|inevitably must govern the move- 
ment of interest rates. 

Since publication of the article, 
a large number of comments have 
been received regarding the views 
and conclusions drawn by this! 
on the subject. | 
Some of the letters w ere _- ren in 
these columns on Sept. 2, Sept. 9, 
Sept. 16 and Sept. 30: more are 


| given below: 


JOHN MASEK 

John’s Plants, Seeds. 

Apopka, Fla. 

I was very much interested in 

the article by Dr. Anderson, on 
; “The Future of Interest Rates.” 

I don’t know why, but I am 

_wondering if he should empha- 

size; to. an even greater extent, in 


Bulbs, 





tal, that source of capital which 
/comes as a:result of direct capi- 
talization. 

All this is implied in his article, 


more emphasis put on it, 
new techniques 


are constantly de- 
| veloped, 


improving methods 
production. Economies are being | 
effected in distribution. 


consumer to buy more at a lower 


Since the Government is- going to be a heavy issuer of bonds for | 


some time to come, undoubtedly it 


' other 


| sale of bonds 


! /nancial cor- 
his discussion of sources of capi- | 
| present drive 


| successful 


but I really think there should be | 
because | 


have money left to buy | 
things—in other words, de- 
is really 
as al 
| 
| 


price, or 





veloping a “know how” 
of tremendous importance 
source of capital. 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 
United States Senator from Ohio | 


I am not prepared to give any 
definite opinion of the course | 
which the Treasury should take in | 
view of the prodigious holdings | 
of government 
securities by 
the banks. 

The Treasury 
has taken the 
right course in 
recent months 
in pressing the 


to individuals 
and non-fi- 





porations. The 


has been very 
in 
this direction, 
and I under- 


CHTENSTEM 





DO YOUR XMAS 
TAX SELLING 
EARLY 


Some of the bids we can make 
you right now smack of Santa 
Claus—but if you ask for them 
in Deceniber we may smack you 
down! 

Opsolete Securi 


99 Wall Street, 


Telephone: 


ties Dept. 
New York 


WHitehall 4-6551 


TITLE Co. 


CERTIFICATES 


of ALL COMPANIES and 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


INC. 
Mem York Security Deaiers Assn, 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 











bers New 








stand that 


| after the sale 
of | 


of bonds to the Robert A. Taft 


banks in Oc- 


All this| tober, there will probably be no/| 


4 \ + I~ lowers the costs, and enables the }more bank sales for a period of | 
nance Corporation, as. Vice-Presi- | 


eight or 10 months. 


will keep the controls that enable 





_it to finance at low rates. Even a change of Administration at Wash- 


| ington would be unlikely to alter this. 

In the opinion of our economist, Dr. Frederick R. 
recognized authority on interest rates, 
appreciable change in rates, par-® 


Macaulay, a| 
investors need anticipate no} 





ticularly long- term, during the| 
war..The Treasury’s need of funds | 
will continue abnormally large, | 
and the controls vested in the) 


|monetary authorities will be used | 
| to, prevent. an inerease in interest | 


Wall St., New York City,-mem- |}. 


Des Moines & Southern Railway}: 


rates. .The volume of money in/| 
the hands of the public will in-| 
crease, while simultaneously the} 
volume of civilian goods will con- 
tinue to decrease. The ability of | 
the banks to absorb Government 
securities, already large, can be 
increased by the Federal Reserve 
either through lowering of the re- 


serve requirements or through | 
open market oper ations. 
War production is generating | 
incomes roughly equal in amount | 
to that production. While the Gov- | 
ernment is spending far more than | 
it is receiving in taxes and is faced | 
with a deficit, the people of the 
country are receiving more in- 
come than they spend, because 
goods available for purchase are | 
diminishing. The Government 
proposes to channel back into the | 
(Continued on page 1419) 











FARNSWORTH 
ELECTRONICS 


In 
OCTOBER ISSUE OF 
“HIGHLIGHTS” 
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Members 
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Gisholt Machine Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Haloid Co. 


Memoranda on Request 


Federal Screw Works 
Bartgis Brothers 
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70 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 
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Jacksonville Gas Corp. 


3-5s, 1942, 5s, 1967 & New Com. 
Reiter Foster Oil 
Tyhor Siores Common 
Sher-Neth 3-534s, 1956 w. s. 
Savoy Plaza 3-Gs, 1956 w. s. 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members ota York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL 38 NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY ri-1140 Hanover 2-947 
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|| Pacific Coast 


~ WYETH & Co. 


“Since 1893” 





at current levels, Copies of these - 


NEW. YORK LOS ANGELES 


“ Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 














BANK 
STOCKS 


Hort Rose & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
Members N. Y¥. Security Dealers Assn 
74 — Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: Teletype. 
BOwling Green 9- 7400 NY 1-375 























Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


National Radiator 
Company 


Analysis upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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ONE WALL STREET 
New YorRK 5, N. Y. 


FLORIDA NAT'L. BANK BLDG. 
ST, PETERSBURG 5, FLA. 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THE ASSOCIATION WITH US OF 


MR. N. IRVING MAXFIELD 


AS MANAGER OF THE CORPORATE TRADING 
DEPARTMENT IN OUR NEW YORK OFFICE, 


ok ul Ye OOXOY 
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MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


24 COMMERCE STREET 
NEWARK 2, N., J. 
26 WALL STREET 
ORLANDO, FLA. 























Telephone 
Dearborn 0500 


Teletype 
Chicago 35 





DEPARTMENT CALDAS, COLOMBIA 


Ties of 1946 


Memorandum on request 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Direct Private 
Wires to— 
East and 
West Coasts 

















BANK 
STOCKS 


Troster, Currie ¢ Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis | 


OUR 


REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


In line with recent reports, 
Scuthern Railway Co. plans for 
early refinancing of $20,000,000 of 
outstanding 4% and 5% first 
mortgage bonds, series A and B, 
of the Atlanta and Charlotte Air 
Line Railway Co. 


The first sizeable railroad fi- 
nancing projected in several 
months or, since the Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad 
refunding which brought de- 
cision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to go thor- 
oughly into the matter of com- 
petitive bidding for all railroad 
securities, awaits approval by 
stockholders of the issuer at a 
meeting called for early next 
month. 


The debt to be refinanced is 
scheduled to mature on July 1, 
1944, and Southern, which oper- 
ates the properties of the issuer 
as an integral part of its main 
line, is evidently anxious to pro- 
vide for its retirement well in 
dvance. 


- Southern proposes that the 
'Atlanta and Charlotte issue 
$15,600,000 of new first mort- 
gage bonds, which together with 
additional funds to be advanced 
by Southern would provide for 
the 5s and 4%s outstanding. 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has set Nov. 5 as the date 
for the start of hearings on de- 
mands for competitive bidding 
raised by middle western banking 


(Continued on page 1416) 





























‘of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


N. Y. Dealers Ass’n To 
Hold Dinner Meeting 


A general dinner-meeting of 
the members of the New York 
Security Dealers Association has 
been called for Wednesday, Oct. 
20, 1943, at 5 p.m. at the Waldorf 
Astoria (Palm Room). 

The Board of Governors deem 
it necessary to hold the meeting 
because of the various current 
developments that have arisen, 
and which have an important 
bearing on the future life and 
conduct of the Over-the-Counter 
business. 

Remarks will be made by Frank 
Dunne of Dunne & Co. on matters 
generally effecting the Associa- 
tion; by Tracy R. Engle of Buck- 
ley Bros. on Quotations; by Clar- 
ence E. Unterberg of C. E. Unter- 
berg & Co. on National Develop- 
ments; by Meyer Willett of Bris- 
tol & Willett on “Disclosure.” 

There will be a general discus- 
sion on the subject of “Trading 
in Listed Securities.” 

As a result of the discussion it 
is hoped that a policy on “Quota- 
tions,” “Disclosure” and “Trading 
in Listed Securities” will be 
adopted as representative of the 
Association attitude on these sub- 
jects. 

The meeting, because of its na- 
ture, will be confined to members, 
their partners and heads of Trad- 
ing departments. Reservations 
should be made as soon as possi- 
ble; tickets may be obtained from 
Mr. Loyd at the Association 
=, a 42 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


I 


Situations of Interest 


The current situations in The 
National Radiator Company and 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Co. offer attractive possibilities, 
according to memoranda being 
distributed by C. E. Unterberg & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of these interesting memo- 
randa may be had from the firm 
upon request. 





—_————— 


Chase Bank Stock Offered | 


The First Boston Corporation 
announced on Oct. 1 the offering 
of 12,500 shares of Chase National 
Bank of New York stock at 35%. 
less 45 cents per share to mem- 
bers of the National Association 
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Government Finance 


And Money Rates 


Editor, Commercial & Financial Chronicle: 
The success of any social order depends upon a sense of the 


proper relativities of things. 


to say, industrial 


In its highly developed forms, a sense 
of the proper relativities is the expertness of the ablest. 
developed forms, it is merely ordinary common sense. 

proper relativities pervades all life not excluding economics. 
activity and® 


In its less 
The law of 
That is 





progress will be best when the! from increasing its deficit or its 


proper relationships exist between debts, because a central govern-| 
a great multitude of factors made ment must and will finance itself | 
visible only in part by statistics | at all times, in order to remain in| 
Unfortun- | existence, and it will do so irre-| 
ately, this obvious general truth| spective of money rates. 


and abstract theory. 


Today 


often seems to be lost sight of in| the demand for capital for private 
discussion of economic particu- | purposes is small, because of (1) 


larities. 


A. Some Aspects of Keynesian 
Theory and War Finance 


Without attempting any full) 


discussion of the theories of Lord 


Keynes, it may perhaps be possi- | 


ble to comment on a few features 
of his philosophy as they appear 
to be expressed in American Na- 
tional financial policy and current 


discussion, without grossly vio- | 
lating the proprieties in our treat- | 
ment of Lord Keynes, or neglect- | 
ing our own sense of proper rela-| 


tivities. 

It may be admitted that the 
Federal Reserve Authorities 
could, by raising money rates to 


a sufficient height, ultimately dis- | 
courage the creation of debts by | 
private industry, at least if the) 


Federal Budget were balanced. 
It may also be admitted that a 
similar course of action could not 
prevent the Federal Government 





‘Sees Million Homes A Year In Post-War 


| the all pervading character of the 
| war effort; (2) the volume of cap- 
| ital supplied towards the war ef- 
fort by the government itself; (3) 
regulations; (4) high taxes; and 
(5) general uncertainties. At the 
/'moment higher money rates 
| would merely increase the gov- 
'ernment deficit and pyramid the 
| government debt still more rapid- 
ly, unless they caused additional 
‘sales of government obligations 


to persons other than banks in 
amounts greater than the added 
, deficit. 


| sales of government bonds would 
result from higher money rates 
would depend in part upon the 
manner in which such an increase 
Bonds can be 
‘sold in volume when (1) the ‘ex- 
isting level of prices has been 


| was brought about. 


steady or rising for some time and | 


(Continued on page 1418) 





Governor Of Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Predicts They Will Be Financed At Unprecedented 
Low Interest Rates 


Predicting that the post-war period will bring a market for a 
million homes a year to be built and marketed on modern “packaged- 
plans,’ James Twohy, Washington, D. C., Governor Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, told the mortgage bankers at their Annual 
Meeting and Conference on Post-War Planning last week that they 
would be financed “at a mortgag 


tory.” He said 
the savings 
and loan asso- 
ciations are 
planning and 
preparing for 
the day when 
they can re- 
sume the fi- 
nancing of 
new homes for 
millions of 
would - be 
owners. Today 
these associa- 
tions repre- 
sent 7,000,000 
savers and 
home owners 
who, in turn, 
represent 
more than 20,- 
000,000 Americans. But he 
warned: “There is a struggle ahead 
of us—more important even than 
seving and_ strengthening our 
business. It is to work out rela- 
tionships between the State and 
Federal Governments, and be- 
tween government and private 
business which will meet our eco- 
nomic necessities and, at the same 


time, preserve and guard our 
precious traditions and beliefs. It 


James Twohy 


e rate unprecedented in our his- 





2 j 
} 


A 


ees se ‘| will be a mighty struggle and will 


eall for all our cooperation, mu- 
tual respect and capacity to work 
together. Our generation is living 
through a world revolution of 
which the war is but the cutting 


| edge.” 


Empire Sheet & Tin Plate 


Situation Attractive 

The first mortgage 6s and com- 
mon stock of Empire Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., offer attractive possi- 
bilities according to a memoran- 
dum prepared by Hill, Thompson 
& Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting memorandum may be had 
upon request. 


New York Bank Stocks 


Compared For 3rd Quarter 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- 


New York City Bank Stocks for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30. Copies 





of this comparison may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Whether or not such added) 


esting analytical comparison of 
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| J. S. Rippel & Co. 
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18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 
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Company 
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Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 


803 Landreth Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Teletype—S L 486 L. D. 240 














IT7/x_& Co. 


SAINT LOWIS 
509 OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 











New Soviet Envoy Sees 
dInited States-Russian 
Ties Lasting 


In presenting his credentials to 
President Roosevelt on Oct. 4, 
Andrei A. Gromyko, the new Sov- 
iet Ambassador, declared that the 
| Soviet Union desires the main- 
|tenance and further development 
of friendly relations and closest 
collaboration with the United 
States in the post-war period. 


Mr. Gromyko, who formerly was 
Counselor and Charge d’Affaires 
of the Washington Embassy, re- 
places Maxim Litvinoff. 


The President, in reply, said he 
was deeply gratified at Mr. Gro- 
myko’s expressed desire and fully 
shared his confidence “that the 
unity of purpose which binds our 
peoples and countries together in 
the prosecution of the war will be 


translated into a close and lasting 
collaboration, together with other 
like-minded countries, in the 
establshment of a just and endur- 
ing peace.” 

The recall of Mr. Litvinoff was 
noted in these column August 26, 
page 784, 
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“Rail Securities in Peace Time” 
A Basic Change in the Making 


Copies on request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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Bought - Sold 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock, Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Dlieby 4-4933 Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 











What Is A War Baby? 


Following the rather hysterical uprush of war beneficiary issues 
at the outbreak of hostilities in September 1939, “war stocks” as a 
class have turned in a materially poorer performance than “peace 
stocks.” This discrepancy has become much more marked during 
the recovery from the April, 1942, lows... . 

Granting that the ultimate test of the desirability of a security 
is its outlook over what we hope» 





Railroad Securities 


There has been a pronounced quickening of speculative and in- 
vestment buying interest recently in the various bond issues of Balti- 
more .& Ohio, attributed in some quarters to expectations that the 
company may again issue invitations for tenders late this year or 
early in 1944. When it was announced that the bonds acquired in the 
earlier 1943 tender operation had been turned over toa wholly owned 





will be a long peace-time era 
rather than its earnings and pros- 
pects during what remains of the 
war, it seems to us highly prob- 
able that the pendulum of public 
opinion has swung too far. 


Distinctions too Sharp 

Basically, we question seriously 
the validity of the arbitrary la- 
beling of many industries as either 
“peace” or “war.” It is generally 
believed—and in this belief we 
heartily concur—that the various 
branches of the automotive indus- | 
try may confidently expect high | 
activity and good earnings for a} 
considerable number of years after 
peace comes. The automotive 
stocks have responded market- 
wise to this line of thought, and 
deservedly so. We think there is 
still substantial prospect of appre- 
ciation in properly. selected auto- 
motive issues. But the investing 
public which has bought the auto 
stocks, by and large, can see noth- 
ing good in the steels or coppers. 
And yet it is hard to see how 
five or six million automobiles can 
be built annually without substan- 
tial business going to the produc- 
ers of the very raw materials that 
make up the bulk of those cars. 
The favored building material 
group cannot enjoy its expected 
prosperity without consuming 
large quantities of the same 
metals. 

One of the strangest manifesta- 
tions of public psychology is the 
state of mind which is convinced 
that our industrial companies will 
do a large post-war volume of 
business both at home and abroad 
and yet thinks that railroad secur- 
ities have no peacetime future. 
Who is going to carry all these 
goods that are to be made and 
shipped, and what other branch 
of industry has made such giant 
strides in the improvement of its 
financial standing during the 
course of the conflict? 

Of course, there are phases of 
industry whose current prosperity 
cannot: be expected to survive 
the war. Those companies which 
make only munitions, the ship- 
builders and, perhaps, the manu- 
facturers of standard machine 
tools are instances, although, as 
to the latter, there are many who 
believe that export demand and 
obsolescence will provide a rea- 
sonably satisfactory, even if ma- 
terially reduced, volume of busi- 
ness. As to most of the rest of the 
so-called war babies, however, we 


think they have been baptized at 
the wrong font, if to call them 
war babies means that their earn- 
ing power will cease with the war. 


Prices and Prospects 


As a result of this drastic segre- 
| gation of stocks into sheep and 
goats, many issues in the peace 
category are selling from fifteen 





| earnings, whereas railroad, steel, 
,non-ferrous metal and aircraft 
manufacturing stocks, among 
| others, may be bought not only 
at from one to six or seven times 
| their present net, but also at 
| prices which, in many instances, 
look low compared with both their 
pre-war earnings and their pre- 
war price levels. 

Peace issues must show post- 
war earnings larger than today’s 
to make current prices attractive 
—and, speaking generally, we are 
confident that they will. On the 
other hand, at today’s prices many 
currently neglected stocks are 
cheap if they are to earn one-half, 
one-quarter or even one-eighth of 
their wartime net profits. They 
seem to offer little risk on the one 
hand and the possibility of ma- 
terially greater-than-average ap- 
preciation on the other. 


Diversify for Greater Profits 


We are not suggesting that com- 
|!mon_ stock portfolios be com- 
pletely devoted to war stocks, but 
we do think that the current ten- 
dency to concentrate holdings in 
the peace issues means that in- 
vestors are overlooking opportun- 
ities for some very worthwhile 
profits. — From “The New York 
Letter” issued by Hugh W. Long 
& Co. 


Samuel D. Boggs With 
The Ilinois Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Samuel D. 
Boggs is now associated with The 
Illinois Company of Chicago, 231 
South La Salle Street, members of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Boggs returns to La Salle Street 
after having been with the Na- 
tional Paper Board Association 
for the past two years. He origi- 
nally entered the investment 
securi‘jes business in 1916 with 
the Central Trust Company, and 
later was with Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., Harris, Upham & Co. and 
Paul H. Davis & Co. 





to twenty-five times their current! 


subsidiary it was pointed out by *— 


the management that these bonds 
would thereby be made available 
to meet future sinking funds. At 
that time the statement was taken 
as a strong intimation that the 
company had completed all it in- 
tended to do. towards reduction 
ot publicity held debt for some 
time to come. 

The continuing upward surge of 
earnings in recent months and the 
strong financial position of the 
Baltimore & Ohio have now 
caused a modification of that 
view. It certainly would appear 
as a logical procedure to continue 
reducing debt outstanding with 
the public while the funds are 
available and the bonds can still 
be acquired in the open market 
at very substantial discounts. As 
a measure of the company’s ability 


to further this program, net oper- | 
ating income for the eight months | 


through August amounted to 


$46,868,557 or just short of $10,- | 
000,000 above the level of a year | 
Of course the company will | 
not have the benefit of the large | 


ago. 


tax credit that accrued late last 
year from bankruptcy of a sub- 
sidiary (Alton) but even at that | 
net results for the full year 1943 
should not fall much below the 


performance of 1942. The balance | 


sheet as of the end of July showed 
cash items of roundly $58,000,000, 
up $27,268 ,000 from the like 1942 
date and net working capital of | 
$44,873,000 showed an increase of 
more than $20,000,000. The finan- 
cial. position should be further 
materially bolstered by operations | 
during the final five months of | 
the year. 


In the two tender operations 
earlier this year a total of $68,- 


519,000 face value of bonds was) 
acquired, covering virtually every | 


system obligation with the excep- 
tion of equipments and the De- 
benture 4's, 1960. Through these 
operations, and assuming 
there have been no other debt 
reductions through open market 
purchases, total charges on pub- 
licly held debt have been re-| 
duced by $3,311,772. In compari- 
son, total fixed and contingent 
charges accrued last year amount- 
ed to $31,219,819. Similarly, fixed 
charges as constituted under the 
Chandler Act readjustment have 
been reduced by approximately 
$1,650,000 to below $18,200,000. 
Such a level of charges may be 
considered well nigh depression 
proof. Therefore, even if the com- 


that | 
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Aldred Investment Trust 
4,8, 1967 | 


Canadian Internat’! Paper 
6s, 1949 


Montreal Lt., Ht. & Power | 
344s, 1956/63/73 


Shawinigan Water & Power. 
4s, 1961 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. 
514s, 1957 
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Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 





pany does have to undergo an- 
‘other voluntary readjustment it 
/seems safe to assume that the in- 
'terest adjustment will, at worst, 
'not be any more drastic than that 
/ now in effect. If, as is expected 
in many quarters, additional debt 
|is to be acquired within the next 
six months, a renewed voluntary 
readjustment might well be a 
little more liberal than the pres- 
ent plan. 

It seems quite possible that a 
new voluntary readjustment plan 
|may be worked out by the middle 
‘of next year, mainly designed 
to rearrange the bond maturity 
'schedule. The most pressing prob- 
|lems are the large RFC loans and 
ithe Secured 4s falling due next 
year. Extension of the RFC loans 
| should be possible without much 
‘trouble. There were $48,726,000 
of the Notes outstanding as of the 
end of last year. Of this amount, 
$4,727,000 were acquired on tend- 
ers and about $14,000,000 are held 
by the RFC, leaving a maximum 
of around $30,000,000 still out- 
standing with the public. The 
company could presumably pay 
off this balance readily. 
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After 1944, however, the road 
would be faced with aggregate 
maturities of some $220,000,000 of 
mortgage bonds within the fol- 
lowing seven years. There could 
hardly be serious hopes that the 
company could hurdle such a bar- 
rier, and some time during that 
period a series of voluntary ex- 
tensions appears inevitable. There 
is considerable opinion that the 
whole question of extensions 
might just as well be ironed out 
next year when the RFC loans 
and Secured 4s come due. Giving 
strength to this opinion is the 
fact that the company will have 
the benefit of the McLaughlin 
Act designed to facilitate such re- 
adjustments and this Act expires 
in 1945 with no assurance of its 
extension. 
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| company 
|right to know its value and fair 


| the need for 
| it comes quickly. 


Pennsylvania Brevities 
PTC Appeals Valuation Order 


The 


State Superior Court a 


Philadelphia Transportation Company has appealed.to the 
Public Utility Commission order 


fixing. the 


fair value of PTC property at $77,000,000 and its fair return at 6%. 
Foreseeing an ultimate end of the war and a lessening. of the 


present over-strain on transportation facilities, 
stage for a renewal of its plea for higher fares. 
with wage increases and higher® 


operating costs, the company 


'sought to obtain a compensating 


fare increase. After booting the 
matter about in a series of hear- 


| ings extending over many months, 
| the Public Utility Commission de- 
‘nied the 
| creases and slapped the $77,000,- 


petition for fare in- 
000 valuation on the street rail- 
way properties. The company 


sought to establish a valuation of 


| $110,000,000. 


Because of the war-stimulated 


/inerease in business, the company 
has made out very well on the 


present schedule of fares but the 
management is well aware that 
prevailing conditions cannot be 
expected to continue indefinitely. 
PTC attorneys claim that the 
“must know and has the 


return,” adding: 

“In these changing times when 
actual relief comes, 
We cannot ex- 
pect agaif to be able to wait two 


years. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
A glut of earnings and an ac- 


| cumulation of cash (and Govern- 
ment securities) now reported to) 


be over $11,500,000 is actually 
proving a stumbling block in the 
pending reorganization of the 
Pittsbugh Railways Company, 


;} one of the few urban transporta- 


tion systems whose’ corporate 
structure remains 
as the horse-car days from which 
it sprang. 


Minority holders of publicly- 


|! owned securities will have no part, 


of the niggardly distributions pro- 
vided for in the present plan, now 
admittedly inappropriate and im- 
practicable. 

If neither the Philadelphia 
Company, owner of the equity, 
nor Standard Gas & Electric, in 
the “grandfather” role, are dis- 
posed to. straighten out the 
railways’ tangled but not insu- 
perably difficult affairs, public 


' holders feel they have nothing to 
‘lose by waiting. Money talks and 


on the right. 
underlying liens 


the line forms 
Owners of the 


|are up in front and don’t propose | 
| to be lightly thrust aside. 
| weight of cash is going to topple | 


If the) 


the plan, resulting in full pay-| 
(Continued on page 1403) 


as antiquated | 


PTC 
Two years ago, faced 


Geo. J. Muller Named 





Pres. By Phila. Traders 


PA.— The! 
Philadelphia Investment Traders | 
meet- | 
1, elected the follow- | 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Association, at its annual 
ing on Oct. 
ing officers 
for the ensu- 
ing fiscal year: 
President, 
George J. 
Muller, Jan- 
ney & Co.; 
First Vice- 
President, 
Russell M. 
Dotts, Bioren 
& Co.; Second 
Vice Presi- 
dent, Edmund 
J. Davis, Ram- 
bo, Keen, Close 
& Kerner; 
Treasurer, 
John M. Hud- 
son, Thayer, 
Baker & ‘Co.: 
Secretary, 
Frederick S. Fischer, 
Eastwood. 

The following were elected. to 
the Board of Governors: James T. 
McAtee, Butcher & Sherred: 
James ¥: Morrissey, Hecker & Co.; 
Jeseph McNamee, Hornblower 


Weeks; Carl Lachman, Eastman, 
Dillon & Co.:: 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Tryder, H. T. Greenwood & Co 
‘and Richard W. Heward, 
ning & Co. 


George J. Muller 








NicGarvey Associated 
With Reynolds & Go. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Robt. N. | 
McGarvey has become associated | 
1500 Walnut ! 


with Reynolds & Co.., 
Street, it is announced by John A. 
Murphy, resident partner’ of the 
firm. Mr. McGarvey has been .-in 
the investment business -in’Phila- 
delphia for many years, 
been connected with Parris & Co. 
for the past twenty-two years. 

Reynolds & Co. are members of | 
|the New York and Philadelphia | 
Stock Exchanges and other lead- 
ing national exchanges. 
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Floyd E. Justice, | 
Albert 
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Boen- | 


having | 
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RUSSELL M. 
During the Revolutionary War, 


ERGOOD, Jr. 


Philadelphia was the arsenal of 


the Colonies, turning out many implements of war for the Continenta 


Army. 
our nation and its Allies. 

Philadelphia, 
birthplace and its first citadel of 


the third largest of American cities, 


Today it is still one of the leaders in industrial production for 


the nation’s 


high finance, is today a sprawling 


industrial giant that William Penne—— — 


would never recognize as his 
|'“Greene Countrie Towne.” The 
|heights to which Philadelphia 
commerce and industry have risen 
in the last 250 years may be di- 
rectly traced to the active experi- 
ence gained by generation after 
generation of her people in the 
management of their city, and the 
| promotion of its business affairs. 
| Within its 130 square miles of ter- 
iritory the “City of Brotherly 
Love’ embraces, as do all other 
| large cities, a number of smaller 
| communities, many of which were 
| formerly independent and still 
| possess their own shopping cen- 
| ters, business enterprises and dis- 
| tinctive characteristics. 

The City of Philadelphia is an 
important seaport and distribut- 
ing center, being located on 
the highly navigable Delaware 
River. The city is one of the 
world’s greatest workshops. It 
contains over 4,500 separate 
manufacturing places, employ- 
ing hundreds of thousands. Man- 
ufacturing is the chief industry 
| and. includes textiles, metals, 
| electrical supplies, chemicals 
and allied products, locomotives, 
airplanes, shipbuilding and vari- 
ous other industries. Because 
her industries cover a range of 
several hundred lines of em- 
ployment, the city’s prosperity 
does not depend upon mass pro- 

; duction of a limited number of 
products, as in most great manu- 
facturing centers. This fact alone 
should be very helpful during 
the period of transition after the 
war. 
_ The city owns and operates its 
| water works system, sewage dis- 
| posal plant, public markets, ship- 
|'ping piers and airport. It also 
/owns certain street railways and 
| its gas.works, which are operated 
| under lease agreements. 

Excellent progress has _ been 
made in the last few years by the 
city toward a sound financial 
'structure. For many years the bud- 
i get of the city remained unbal- 
| enced, 
| drastic economic measures. 





Let us 
| take a look at the record. 
In May, 


municipality owned gas _ works 


| were assigned by the city to aj 
trust for an initial period of 18) 


years. Against this $41,000,000 Gas 
Revenue Trust Certificates were 


first time in years. 
To keep this budget balanced it 


annual revenues. The angel this 


1, 1940, a 14%% ta~ on wages, sal- 
aries and commissions became ef- 
fective. The levy is specifically on 
earned income, exempting income | 
from investment. The tax is) 
|| collectible at the source and em- 





i ployers are required to make pay-_ 


/ments monthly. This tax has 
‘netted the city as follows: 


It was necessary to take) 


1939, the rentals of the | 


issued. These funds enabled the) 
city to balance the budget for the | 


was necessary to find additional | 


time came in the form of a Gross | 
Income (Wage) Tax. On January | 


1940 
1941 
1942 
This 


$16,283 820 
18,377,900 

: 24,762,041 
Wage tax in 1942 was 
27.76% of total current receipts 
In December, 1942, City Council! 
realized that it was not necessary 
to have a 115% rate and so it was 
reduced to 1%, effective January 
1, 1943. 

The 1943 City Budget Esti- 
mate for the Wage Tax was 
$18,666,666. This will no doubt 
be exceeded. The receipts for 
the first eight months 1942 
were $14,205,000 against the 
same period last year at the old 
rate of 144% of $16,413,000. If 
the wage tax receipts for the 
last third of the year remain in 
line with the first two-thirds. 
and there is no reason why they 
should not, the wage tax return 
for 4943 will be almost three 
million above the estimates in 
the 1943 budget. 


The next outstanding economic 
measure taken was the large re- 
| duction in future debt service re- 
quirements. This was made pos- 
sible by unique voluntary re- 


| funding plans. 


On June 11, 1941, the 1941 Re- 
funding Plan or Offer of Bond 
| Exchange came into existence. A 
| banking group headed by Drexel 
_& Co. and Lehman Bros. offered 
holders of $131,064,000 bonds of 
the City of Philadelphia to ex- 

(Continued on page 1403) 


Wz. H. Fries Joins 
Bankers Sec. Corp. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Albert 
M. Greenfield, Chairman of the 
Board of the Bankers Securities 
Corporation of Philadelphia, 1315 
Walnut Street, has announced tha* 
Waldemar H. Fries has become 
associated with their company. 

Mr. Fries, before accepting his 
new post in the Bankers. Securi- 
ties Corp. was Civilian Adminis- 
trative officer of the U. S. Signal! 
Corps in their Contract and Over- 
'all Renegotiations Division in 
New York City. 

He was formerly Vice President 
of the Tradesmen’s National Bank 
and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia in charge of its Germantown 
office, having begun his banking 
career with the Chase National 
| Bank in New York. He later be- 
|came a member of the firm of 
| Lewis, Snyder and Lewis, invest- 
/ment bankers of Philadelphia. 

In 1933 Mr. Fries joined the 
staff of the Reconstruction Fi- 
/nance Corporation as a_ special 
examiner in the Philadelphia 
'Loan Agency of the Federal De- 
' posit Insurance Corporation, spe- 
'cializing in reorganization plans 
| for closed national banks. Subse- 
jp esanog: & he was President of the 
| New Brunswick Trust Company 
| of New Brunswick, N. J. and later 
_beeame Treasurer of the Commer- 
cial Banking Corporation of Phii- 
adelphia. 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 


(Continued from page 1402) 


resumption 
dividends, who’s 


ment of arrears and 
of interest and 
complaining? 


Pennsylvania Turnpike 


Steady earnings from truck 
traffic throughout the period of 
drastic gasoline rationing indi- 
eate the importance of _ the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike in the 
transportation of war material. 
Passenger traffic and revenues, 
quickly responding to more lib- 
eral rationing conditions, con- 
firm the eagerness of passenger 
ear drivers to use this highway 
when conditions permit. The 
following figures are illustra- 
tive: 


No. of vehicles Revenues - 
Pas- Trucks Pas- Trucks ! 
senger & Buses senger & Buses | 
38,427 26,593 $27,564 $110,161 
48,607 28,629 34,961 116,842 | 
63.607 29 596 45,336 118,175 


1943 
June 
July 
August 


The Philadelphia & Reading | 
Coal and Iron Co., now in the)! 
process of reorganization, has pe- 
titioned the U. S. District Court) 
for permission to purchase the| 
Westwood Colliery in Schuylkill | 
County. Reading says that it! 
owns several culm banks near) 
Westwood and that engineers es- 
timate four of these banks con- | 
tain upward of 800,000 tons of) 
high-grade raw coal. Hearings| 
have been set for Oct. 11. 


PTC security holders have been | 
notified that scrip certificates for 
fractions of preferred and com-| 
mon and dollar amounts of Phila-/} 
delphia Transportation 3-6s, 2039, | 
of less than $100 face value will} 
expire on Dec. 31. Prior to this| 
date, fractions must be combined | 
and exchanged for round amounts. | 


Gross revenue of the Lehigh | 
Valley Railroad for September! 
will approximate $7,800,000, com- | 
paring with a gross of $7,200,000 | 
in September, 1942, according to) 
R. W. Brown, President. Acquisi- | 
tion of 15 new locomotives, or-| 
dered about a year ago and de-} 
livery of which is expected this | 
month, will put Lehigh Valley’s| 
equipment in good condition, Mr. 
Brown said. 


| Last 


Operation of a $45,845 Sink- 
ing Fund, on Sept. 16, applied 
to the purchase of shares of 
Warner Company First Pre- 
ferred Stock, resulted in the 
eancellation of approximately 
1,400 shares. Dividend arrears 
on this issue will aggregate $28 
‘per share on Jan. 1, 1944. Earn- 
ings of approximately $38 per 
share were reported in 1942. 
The Cempany is reported to be 
considering plans for a reclassi- 
fication of this issue which will 
permit an equitable distribution 
of present satisfactory earn- 
ings. 


Autocar Company 


A provision of this company’s 
$15,000,000 “V” loan stipulates 
that not more than 50% of earn- 
ings may be paid out in dividends. 
Thus the results of each quarter 
must be accurately determined 
before any distribution may be 





| $2 
| amply 
| ings, the final quarter’s dividend 
cannot be declared or paid until 
the first quarter of 1944. 


|into the Colgate showers, blindly 
| congratulating his Alma Mater’s 
| opponents 


sulted in a three-months’ “lag” 
in the declaration of dividends 
and while indications are that the | 
annual dividend rate will be 
supported by 1943 earn- 


Deliveries of war materials are 


| continuing at a high level and it 
| is understood that unfilled orders | 
|are sufficient to maintain present 
| production 
/ next year. Moreover the company 


schedules well into 
has received permission to manu- 
facture a quantity of trucks for 
civilian account, the production 
of which will entail no problems 
of reconversion. Substantially 
higher profit margins should pre- 
vail on these items. 


Personals 


The first fall luncheon of 
Philadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion will be held Oct. 8 at the 
University Club. The _ guest 
speaker will be Harold B. Dor- 
sey, President and Economist of 
Argus Research Corporation. 


Brokers are traditional gour- 
mets. In these days when cereals, 
salads and fingerling sandwiches 
constitute the principal items on 
most restaurant menus, the boys 
in the Street are disposed to trade 
a day’s “take” for a three-inch 
steak. Being for the most part an 
alert and discerning group, if 
good food is to be had, they’ll | 
sniff it out. At noon the trench- 
ermen are well represented at, 
Billy Greenwood’s Bellevue Court. 
and, by way of a changed lo- 
cale for dinner, at Jimmy Duffy’s | 
Walnut St. Cafe. The wassail is 
excellent at both places. 


Saturday will find at least three 
Philadelphia bond men, who are) 
old enough to know better, on 
their adventurous way to the} 
Penn State-Colgate Homecoming | 
football game at State College. 
The Siwash-minded gentlemen | 
are George H. (Doc) Williams, | 
Kennedy & Co., William Schrei- | 
ner, Newberger & Hano, and Wal- 
ter D. Fixter, Buckley Brothers. 
year on a similar junket, | 
State-Rooter Fixter, after the) 
game, wandered inadvertently 


on their excellent | 


showing. 

Alfred J. Willis, H. M. Byles- 
by & Co., who knows all the. 
best bistros and bass ponds on 
the Jersey side, came home last 
week with a 4-pound Big 
Mouth, snaked out of a puddle 
searcely big enough for the big | 

‘fellow to turn around in—Alfy, | 
not the fish. | 


Miss Marie Zavorski is cutting| 


short’a Belated .VaCAhOn Spent Be basis to the call dates will be paid. 


on or in the vicinity of. Parris). 


Island, in order to appear as a/| 
likely candidate for the title of, 


Philadelphia firm’s outing to be 


bonds, 


ination of 
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change their bonds for a like| 
amount of Refunding Bonds of 
1941. These holdings consisted of | 
bonds callable from 1942 to 1947. 
The maturity dates of the new} 
except. for one issue of | 
$643,000 were shortened; and the) 


i/new bonds were made callable at 


par after an interval of some 
years. The interest rates on the 
new bonds continued the same to 
the call dates on the old bonds 
but were reduced thereafter. Of 
the $131,064,000 refunding auth- 
orization, $83,389,200 or 63.6% 
had been exchanged at the termi- 
the refunding agree- 
ment on June 15, 1942. The ap- 
proximate saving to the City by) 
the 1941 refunding was estimated | 
at $18,100,000. 


Due to the success of the Re- 
funding Plan of 1941 the Phila- 
delphia City Council and the 
same banking group entered 
into an agreement on Nov. 16, 
1942 to exchange additional 
Philadelphia bonds with longer 
option dates. This was the birth 
of the Refunding Plan of 1942. 
The general features correspond 
to the 1941 plan. There are 
$204,411,500 outstanding bonds 
eligible for exchange, but the 
amount to be exchanged is lim- 
ited to $162,296,000, and the 
opportunity: to exchange will 
continue only so long as appli- 
cable refunding bonds of 1942 
remain: available tor exchange. 
The outstanding bends eligible 
for exchange are callable from 
1944 to 1953 inclusive and bear 
interest at rates ranging from 
4% to 5%. The new refunding 

’ bonds all bear interest at the 
rate of 314% from the first call 
date (old rate to the first call) 
and with the exception of one 
issue all mature either in 1965 
or 1975 with various call dates 
according to the series. The 
holder making the exchange has 
a choice of bonds maturing in 
1965 or 1975. 


While call dates are being ex- 
tended under this plan, the aver- 
age final maturity is being mate- 
rially shortened. Assuming the 


completion of the. exchange, it is | 


estimated that the total debt serv- 
ice savings will approximate $45,- 


000,000, based on charges to the | 
| final maturity of both sets of obli- 
| gations. 


The agreement of the Refund- 
ing Plan -of 1942 was effective to 


May 1, 1943, but has been extend- | 


ed by mutual consent to Oct. 30, 
1943. 


At the current writing, 


changes amount to approximately 


$70,300,000. Also series “DD”, 
‘As this plan nears its expiration 
there are still many holders who 
should exchange or sell their 


‘holdings. They have advantage- 
‘ous opportunities due to the ab- 


normal market conditions exist- 
mg at this time. Prices ranging 
from a negative basis to a 1.70% 


and the city is in a splendid cash 


“Miss Buckley Brothers” at the | position. The current real estate | 


tax receipts for the first eight 
months are about a million dol- 


made in respect to that: quarter’s: held Oct. 11 at the Manufacturer’s . jars: above the corresponding pe- 


earnings. This procedure has re-' 


Country Club. 


“riod of 1942. Receipts for the first | upon request. 


| capacity 


Eastern Penn. Group 


€X- nopin Country Club. 


| Features of the day will be golf | H 

(greens fee, two dollars), with the | Devine Cleve. Br anch 
“EE” and “IL” have been closed. 
|Bocci; tennis. Dinner, at 7:30 p.m. 





' Coilections of city revenue have | 
been excellent so far this year, | ; : 4 
| Exchange, have just issued an in- 





Philadelphia 


Transportation Co. 
All Issues 


Philadelphia Real Estate 
Bonds & Stocks 


Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


Menibers Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2 


Teletype N. Y. Phone 
PH 375 REctor 2-0040 


eight months from the Philadel- | 
phia Transportation Co. are about | 
a half million over corresponding 
period of last year. All indica- 
tions point to the city exceeding 
their 1943 Budget estimate by ap- | 
proximately five million dollars. 

Today the City of Philadelphia | 
is in excess of its constitutional | 
borrowing capacity by about $11,- | 
000,000. It is my humble opinion 
that this over-extension will be} 
wiped out and the City of Phiia- | 
delphia will have a_ borrowing 
of around fifteen to) 
twenty million dollars by tne end | 
of 1942. 








We have a continuing interest in 


Southern Advance | 
Bag & Paper Co. 


Common Stock 


a 


Name Slate For IBA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edward | || 
Hopkinson, Jr., Drexel & Co., has | 
again been nominated for chair- 
manship of Eastern Pennsylvania 


| 
| | 
| BOENNING & CO. | 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 | 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 | 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 | 


' 
} 








Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey 
Municipal Bonds 


Dolphin & Co. 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
Telephones: 
Philadelphia—Pennypacker 4646 
New York—HAnover 2-9369 
Bell System Teletype—PH 299 


Edw. Hopkinson, Jr. 


Group, Investment Bankers Asso- | 
ciation, for the year 1943-44.) 
Others placed on the regular slate 
are: Sydney P. Clark, E. W. Clark 
& Co., Vice Chairman, and Albert 
R. Thayer, Thayer, Baker & Co., | 
Secretary-Treasurer. In addition, | 
following have been nominated. 
for three-year terms on the Ex- | 
ecutive Committee: John Bunn, | 
Bioren & -Co.; Philip L. Lee, 
Wurts, Dulles & Co.; Arthur Peck, 
Harper & Turner, and Albert J.} 


Williams, Boenning & Co. | E H R Ili & S 
—— —— - rl. NOUNS ons 
Pittsburgh Bond Club | wenn 


Pennypacker 0100 
. 
To Hold Fall Outing 


1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Bond | 


| 
| 
| New York Boston Chicago 
E. J. Rung To Manage 











Phila. Electric 


$1 Preference & Common 


Public Service N. J. 


Common 


Scrip and Full Shares 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


San Francisco Los Angeles 




















(‘Club of Pittsburgh will hold its 


fall outing on Oct. 11 at the Shan- 


Bankers Club in competition; Le CLEVELAND, OHIO—Edmund 
J. Rung will be resident manager 
|of the recently opened Cleveland 
| office of C. J. Devine & Co. in the 
‘Union Commerce Building. Mr 
| Rung, who is well-known in east- 
Rar, ee ee ‘ern financial circles, has been with. 
Post-War Rail Prospects ‘the New York office of the com- 
McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, Pany for the past ten years. 
One Wall St., New York City, | Opening of the Cleveland office 
members of the New York Stock; was previously reported in the 
| Financial Chronicle of Sept. 9. C. 
teresting circular entitled “Rail- J. Devine & Co., specialists in UV. 
roads—Some Thoughts on Post- S. Government_ securities, also 
War Prospects.” Copies of this have offices in Chicago, Philadel- 
circular may be had from the firm) phia, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Bos- 
‘ton, St. Louis, and San Francisco, 


is free to members; guests, three 
dollars. Reservations should be 
made with H. S. Parker of Kay, 
Richards & Co. 
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41 Broad Street, New York 4 





New York Majestic Corp. 


4% Non-cumulative Income Bonds 


Descriptive circular will be sent upon request. 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


ncorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


HAnover 2-2100 








Real Estate Securities 


Equity Ownership Of Real Estate Is Obtainable In | At least the tax news was 
New York Title And Mortgage Company 


BK 


Series 


Certificates 


Sales Activity And Higher Percentage Of Occupancy Of Apartment 
Dwellings Should Cause Enhanced Value 


The New York Title and Mortgage BK certificates are in 


a 


unique position to benefit from the upturn in real estate. 
Out of a total of 137 units, which are the collateral security 


behind this issue, 94 are properties directly 


owned, from which 


all income can be applied after operating expenses to interest pay- 


ments. Operating income has 


>. 
© 


increased because of improved 





renting conditions. 

Many apartment buildings in 
New York City have been fully | 
occupied for a long time, and 
there is a scarcity of good me- 
dium-priced apartments. Further- 
more, many investment purchases 
ef properties are being made by 
investors in real estate, either by | 
means of all cash payment or a| 
eombination of cash and purchase | 
money mortgages with interest | 
rates of from 4% to 5% plus 


Description 


story elevator apartment buildings 
story walkup apartment buildings 
story apartment hotel, Manhattan- 
story walkup apartment buildings 
story walkup apartment buildings 
story apartment building, Brooklyn 
One to four family dwellings___--_- 
story walkup apartment buildings_- 
story apartment building, Manhattan 
story apartment building 
Miscellaneous 


Cun 
Ls) 


The total book investment of 


properties owned and mortgages | 
held was $12,056,881 as of Dec. | 


31, 1942, against which certificates 
im the amount of $11,940,885 were | 
publicly held. 

The BK certificates are in regis- | 
tered form and are participating 
interests in the first mortgages 
and real estate owned. Interest 
at an annual rate of 4% payable 
semi-annually has been distrib- 
uted since December, 1936, and in 
addition a total of 9% principai 
has been paid. Under the present 
income tax laws, part of the in- 
terest may be deducted on account 
of depreciation, which is charged 
against the earnings of the prop- 
erties owned. In 1942 certificate 
holders received $37.55, which 
was 4% on the outstanding prin- 
cipal of each original $1,000 cer- 
tificate, but only $27.48 would 
have been reported in cne’s in- 
_@ome tax. 

The management of this liqui- 
dating real estate trust, for so it 
may be described, is by three 
trustees appointed by the New 
York Supreme Court. Their ad- 
ministration of the trust estate is 
upder the supervision and sub- 
ject to the approval of the court. 

ese gentlemen are P. Walker 
Morrison, Vice-President of 
Cruikshank Co., which is one of 


| Trustees’ 





the oldest real estate manage- 
ment and brokerage organizations 
in New York City; Lazarus Jo- 
seph, New York State Senator and 
lawyer; Leon Leighton, lawyer. 


Because of the prospect for in- | 
ereased earnings, the interest pay- 
ment of 4% seems secured, with. 


a good possibility of its being in- 
ereased. The income in 1942 from 
all sources, including interest on 
mortgages of $178,945.86 and net 
earnings of $445,023.58 from real 
estate owned, was $639,603.71. 
After Trustees’ fees, administra- 
tion and other expenses the bal- 
ance available for distribution was 
$557,087.85. After the 4% income 


amortization payments from 1% 
to 3%. 

The other 43 units are first 
mortgages. The real estate di- 
rectly owned or securing these 
mortgages are all located in New 
York City. There were originally 
170 mortgages and properties in 
the trust estate. The 137 proper- 
ties and mortgages are divided 
into the following classifications: 


% of Total 
54% 


Amount 


$6,496,034.00 
1,944,995.00 16 
783,300.00 6% 
731,973.00 } 
488,282.00 
398,893.00 
401,446.00 
269,925.00 ‘ 
170,000.00 V2 
31,750.00 V4 


489,881.81 4 


of $63,074.38, which would have 
permitted an additional distribu- 
tion of 4%%. The Trustees esti- 
mated th=t there would be avail- 
able in 1943 $552,578.36 for dis- 
tribution to certificate holders and 
fees. They had esti- 
mated the 1942 income as $489,- 
378.17, but it actually was $595,- 
148.80, or $105,770.63 greater. As 
their figures are generally con- 
servative, it is very likely that the 
1943 income will also be higher. 
The reason for the formation of 
the trust estate was to effect a 
liquidation of its assets. As men- 
tioned before, 9% has already 
been paid to certificate holders. 
There is a strong likelihood that 
sales of the properties owned may 
be put through at a faster rate, 
which should permit additional 


principal payments. 

The current market price of 
these certificates is 5542%, which 
affords a return of 7.20% with- 
out taking principal payments in- 
to consideration. The price is 
quoted flat and the next distribu- 
tion will be Dec. 31, 1943, so that 
there is at this time an accrual 
of three months’ income, of which 
the present purchasers would ob- 
tain the benefits. 











2 TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 





Gistribution, there was a balance! 


























Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Current market action cancels 


a lot of recent good work. 


| Think overhead offerings too 
big an obstacle to overcome. 


Monday’s market got the| 


tax news right in its face, and 
acting as if it were all a great 
big surprise, froze in _ its 


tracks and began to backslide. | 


given as the reason for the in- 
ability of the market to move 
ahead. In don’t minimize the 
tax, if you have to pay it you 
know very well you can’t 
minimize it. But if the mar- 
ket isn’t acting as well as I 
should like, I don’t think the 
new Morgenthau plans have 
anything to do with it. 


Two weeks ago I wrote that 
the advance had _ carried 
stocks up to where they were 
either within reaching dis- 
tance of old offerings which 
had stopped the advance in 
the past, though some stocks 
were through these offerings. 
I interpreted this action as a 
good sign. But to offset this, 
the market itself was in a po- 

(Continued on page 1417) 


St. Louis Traders 
Announce 1943-4 Slate 


ST. LOUIS, MO—The Nomi- 
nating Committee of the Security 
Traders Club, composed of H. L. 


Brocksmith, Stifel Nicolaus & Co., | 


Chairman; B. L. Schlueter, New- 
hard Cook & Co. and Lowell 
Newcomb, St. Louis Union Trust 
Co., nominated the following for 
the year beginning Nov. 1, 1943 
to Nov. 1, 1944. The annual elec- 
tion will be on Nov. 10. 


President, Emmet J. Brennan, 
Brennan Kinsella & Co.; First 
Vice President, Jos. G. Petersen, 
Eckhardt-Petersen & Co.; Second 
Vice President, Ray Bond, Bank- 
ers Bond & Securities Co.; Third 
Vice President, James Canavan, 
Smith Moore & Co.; Secretary, 
Elmer Barkau, Taussig-Day & Co.; 
Treasurer, Rudy Graf, G. H. 
Walker & Co.; National Commit- 
teeman, Bert Horning, Stifel 
Nicolaus & Co. 


NASD Fines Hearings 
Postponed By SEC 


The oral argument scheduled on 
the propriety of fines imposed by 
the National Association of Secur- 
ities Dealers, Inc., on a number of 
its members whom it adjudged 
guilty of violating the association’s 
fair practice rules, was postponed 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Although no date has 
been set for the argument, it is 
understood that it will be heard 
about mid-October. 

It was charged that the selling 
group had violated a price main- 
tenance agreement in the original 
distribution of the $38,000,000 bond 
issue of Public Service Co. of In- 
diana four years ago. During 
hearings before a trial examiner 
for the SEC, which took the 
matter under review on its own 
motion, more than twenty-three | 


fnundred pages of testimony was | 


taken. 

Notice of the hearing was re- 
v%orted in the Financial Chronicle | 
of Sept. 30. 





LAURENCE M. 





Telephone HAnover 2-9500 


Active Trading Markets in 


General Gas & Electric $5 Prior Preferred 
Massachusetts Utilities Associates 5% Preferred 
Peoples Light & Power $3 Preferred 


Public Service of Indiana Common 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


49 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 





MARKS & Co. 





Teletype N.Y. 1-344 





Public Utility Securities 


Effect Of A 50% Fed. Income Tax On Utility Earnings 


The Treasury Department is 


expected to submit a program to 


the House Committee within the next few days for additional taxes 
to raise approximately $10,000,000,000 new revenue. According to ad- 
vance reports, the program will include an increase in the Federal 


normal-plus-surtax rate on corporate incomes from 40% 
It will be recalled that early in 1943 Secretary Morgenthau pro- 
| posed a 55% normal tax. Congress¢ PAROS: pee RNR SERRE 


held the rate to only 40%, but the 
excess profits tax was jumped to 
181% (90% currently, less a 10% 
postwar credit, available immedi- 
| ately for debt reduction, etc.). The 
| original 55% proposal had a dis- 
i|astrous effect on the market for 
utility equities, 
junior securities of holding com- 


penies, many of which dropped to | 
all-time lows. The subsequent ac- | 


| tion of Congress, plus other favor- 
| able factors, have resulted in a 
'sharp come-back for these secur- 
| ities, many of which are currently 
| selling at the best prices of 1942-3. 
| “How will the new tax proposal 
|affect utilities? Thus far there 


'has been little effect, apparently 


'on the assumption that Congress | 


| will temper the tax program to 
ithe “shorn lamb’’—the 
|Last year the electric light and 
| power companies paid out in taxes 
some $628,000,000—nearly $20 for 
each customer served, and about 


| $2,500 for each employee. Taxes 


Federal 
Income 
Tax 

(000) 


. $13,971 
“16,840 
2,810 
1,557 
1,576 
978 
2,282 
1,358 
1,669 


Operating Companies— 


Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison N. Y. 
Detroit Edison . 
Indianapolis P. & L. 
Public Service of Indiana 
El Paso Natural Gas___-_-_~ 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke__- 
Southern Natural Gas 
General Telephone Co.__~_- 
Holding Companies— 
American Gas & Elec.__-~~ 
Columbia G. & E. (1st pfd.)_ 
Commonwealth & Southern 
(HEF i cthdn tind —piaiicions 
Engineers Public Service___ 
Federal Lt. & Traction_ 
+Middle West Corp._.—---- 
Niagara Hudson Power-_--- 
North American Co._- 
Nor. States Pwr. ( Del.) 
by tae Waa is oe ee 
Public Serv. of N. J._----- 
Standard G. & E. (pr. pfd.) 


4 


7,529 1 
* 4,877 1 


8,933 
4,154 1 
770 
3,009 
6,384 1 
= 12,411 3 
3,913 
13,860 
7,749 1 


particularly the | 


utilities. | 


Est. Incr. 
in tax at 
50% 

(000) 
$3,493 

,210 


,882 
,219 
2,233 
,039 


596 
,103 


3, 
,937 


*For calendar year 1942; figures not available in interim report. 


to 50%. 


took one-quarter of every dollar 
received by the utilities; and out of 
every dollar available for taxes, 
improvements, common dividends 
and surplus taxes took 63 cents. 
Local taxes, which amounted to 
36% of the total tax load, have 
increased very little in recent 
_years, but the Federal levy on the 
industry has quadrupled since 
1937. Net income in 1942 was 
only 19% of gross, probably the 
lowest ratio in utility history, 
‘comparing with 28% in the so- 
called normal year 1926 and near- 
ly 30% in the depression year 
1932. 

An increase in the income tax 
irate to 50% would cut substan- 
tially into share earnings, as illus- 
trated by the estimates in the ac- 
companying table. Some com- 
panies, such as Consolidated Edi- 
son, might have to reduce their 
dividend rates. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that Congress will 
modify the proposal, at least in its 
application to the utilities. 
Earnings per Share——— 

Est. Bal. 


Amount after Tax 
Earned Increase 


$1.83 
1.75 
1.34 
2.17 
1.96 
3.51 
6.46 


Est. 
rate Amount 
per share 


12 mos. 
ended 
June 
June 
August 
June 
July 
July 
June 
June 
June 


703 
389 
394 
245 
571 
340 
417 


July 
June 


July 
July 
June 
+June 
June 
June 


54 
37 
-23 
Pe 
.36 


91 
1.42 
36 
16 
1.36 


193 
752 


1.72 


978 
465 


1.25 
.63 
4.13 


6.42 5.17 
1.26 -63 
12.92 8.79 


76 months. 


June 
June 
June 





Seaboard Air Line Plan 

L. H. Rothchild & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, have pre- 
pared an interesting ‘study of 
Special Master Taylor’s plan of 
Reorganization for the Seaboard 
Air Lines; some of the ideas sug- 
gested in this study are to be de- 
cided by the court at the hearing 
at Norfolk on Oct. 18. Copies of 
the L. H. Rothchild study of the 


Plan may be obtained from the 
firm upon request. 


|Railroad Securities Look 


Good For Peace Time 

Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
prepared for distribution an at- 
tractive reprint of the address of 
Arthur C. Knies on “Railroad Se- 
curities in Peace Time—a Basic 
Change in the Making,” given be- 
fore the Los Angeles security 
brokers and dealers at the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. 
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“Allied Military Currencies’’ 


Dr. Walter E. Spahr 


Presents Analysis Of 


Issuance And Uses Of Such “Currencies” 
As Given In Treasury Explanations 


“Allied Military Currency—Some Queries and Observations,” 
Ec 


Walter E. Spahr, Professor of 


by 
onomics at New York University, 


is the subject of a pamphlet published and distributed by the Econo- 


mists National Committee on Mone 
bears 


is Secretary. The pamphlet 
of the Treasury and War 
this special 
currency, and 
“the apparent 
position of the 
Treasury” in 
issuing it. Ac- 
cording to Dr. 
Spahr, “the 
joint explana- 
tions given by 
the United 
States Treas- 
ury and War 
Department in 
Treasury 
Press Service 
releases, No. 
37-85, Aug. 2, 
and No. 38-10, 
Aug. 17, 1943, 
of the uses of 
special cur- 
rencies in the African and Eu- 
ropean war areas and of their 
prospective uses in other countries 
leave many questions unanswered 
and raise issues calling for the 
closest attention and thorough un- 
derstanding on the part of Con- 
gress.” 

As to the purposes of 
pamphlet it is stated therein: 

The purposes of the analysis 
made here of the accounts of the 
issuance and uses of these special 
currencies, as given in the Treas- 
ury releases, are: 

1. To examine the question of 
whether the responsibility for the 
issuance of this currency rests 
with the military authorities or 
the Treasury; 

2. To describe the currencies in- 
cluded in “Allied Military Cur- 
rency,” insofar as our Treasury is 
involved, as well as the circum- 
stances surrounding their issuance, 
as revealed by the Treasury-War 
Congressional authorization. 

3. To raise questions which it 
seems should be, and can properly 
be, answered by the Treasury; 

4. To ask some questions re- 
garding the possible or probable 
consequences of using these cur- 
rencies; and 

5. To focus attention upon the 
question of the power of the 
Treasury to issue them without 
Congressional authorization. 

In discussing “the question of 
the Treasury’s authority to issue 
this invasion currency,” Dr. Spahr 
has the following to say in the 
pamphlet: 


The 


Dr. Walter E. Spahr 


the 


, 


Question of the Treasury’s 
Authority to Issue This 
Invasion Money 
When Congress appropriated 
money for the War Department, it 


tary Policy, of which Doctor Spahr 
primarily on the explanations 


Departments respecting the issuance of 





‘supplies and other expenditures 


ti that would normally be charged 


ito its |War Department] appro- 
| priation” (item 6) are not impres- 
isive; indeed, they provide grounds 
for serious questions. 

Quite apart from the economic 
considerations involved, the very 
important issue arises as_ to 
whether the Treasury has the 
power to issue this occupation 
currency without specific author- 
ization from Congress. 

The Treasury claims, in its re- 
lease of August 17 (items 15-16) 
that the authority for the issuance 
of occupation currency is found 
in 

.. . the law of nations as 
established by international 
agreement and the usage of the 
world. Under international law, 

The Hague Conventions and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Mili- 
tary Commander in areas occu- 
pied by the Forces under his 
command has all the powers 
necessary for the carrying out 
of governmental functions. 

“These powers include the 
right to provide for the currency 

needs of the area occupied. .. .” 

Of course what the Treasury 
actually says is that this interna- 
tional law gives this power to the 
military authorities within the 
area under occupation. Then the 
argument seems to follow that 
since they have'this authority the 
Treasury must, or has the power 
to, issue the desired currency 
without going to Congress. Thus 
we reach these considerations: 

1. The Treasury is either claim- 
ing that it gets its power, inde- 
pendent of Congress, from this in- 
ternational law, or 

2. The Treasury is accepting a 
military dictatorship over the is- 
suance of military currency. 

The simple fact of the matter 
is that the Treasury acted either 
voluntarily or involuntarily under 
the assumed shelter of this inter- 
national “law.” 


The important consideration 
here would seem to be that if such 
international law is controlling, 
the Treasury has the power to is- 
sue any amount of fiat money it 
pleases in the war areas—enough 
to impair or destroy our reserve 
| structure if such money should be 
'permitted to constitute claims 
| against our gold—while Congress 
|is compelled to sit by, unable to 
|give the American people any 
| protection whatever or to control 
in any way the supply of fiat 





long as 
in its 


ternational agreement 
our Constitution remains 
| present form. 

| It would seem to be very impor- 
| tant that Congress request the 
| Treasury to specify the interna- 
| tional law and Supreme Court de- 
icisions on which it is relying for 
its authority to issue this invasion 
money without specific authdriza- 
tion by Congress. Thereafter Con- 
gress should explore the legal sup- 
port for the contrary point of view 
and consider, above all, the impli- 
cations involved in whatever is 
the assumption of the Treasury as 
to its powers and responsibilities 
under international “law’’—either 
| that it must respond to the de- 
|}mands of the military authorities 
Jor that it can do what it pleases 
in the issuance of invasion cur- 
rency despite any contrary wishes 
of Congress in respect to the 
matte”. 


Was There Any 
Why the Treasury Should Not 
Have Consulted With Congress 
and Obtained Congressional 
Authorization to Issue Such 
Moner? 
Neither tne circumstances re- 
lated in the Treasury releases nor 


SO 





Valid Reason 


the considerations of military 
secrecy and international diplo- 
macy seem to justify any conten- 
tion that the program for the is- 
suance of this currency could not, 
and should not, have been pre- 
sented to Congress. 

The absence of any contact 
with Congress appears to.be borne 
out by a paragraph in the Treas- 
ury’s release of August 2 which 
reads: 

“No inkling of the project 
ever was put in writing, no 
word of it spoken over a tele- 
phone, and no discussions of it 
carried outside the conference 
rooms.’ (item 23.) 

All this. planning and _ secret 
work took place while Congress 
was still in session, and appar- 
ently many people were involved, 
possibly nearly as many as there 
are in Congress. Officials of the 
British Government and of our 
Departments of War, Navy, State 


and Treasury were consulted, but | 


apparently not Congress. The 
Treasury release of August 2 says 
(item 22): 

“The planning of the job goes 
back some 4 months, when high 
officials of the Treasury, the 
War and Navy Departments, the 


Department of State, and offi- 
cials of the British Government 
laid the groundwork in a series 
of extraordinary conferences 
held in utmost secrecy.” 
Although the dramatic aspects 
of this enterprise were stressed in 
the Treasury release of August 2, 
nothing in either release indicates 
that the Treasury recognized any 
responsibility to Congress in the 
matter. The following will serve 
as an example of the dramatic 
portrayal of the printing and is- 
suance of this currency (item 21 
of the release of August 2): 
“The preparation ot this mili- 
tary currency and postage in 
advance of the invasion of Italy 
is itself an amazing chapter in 
the story of the gigantic and 
minutely-detailed planning that 
preceded the expedition, a story 
that must, for the most part, re- 
main untold until after the war. 
... Presses of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing worked 
24 hours a day, not even paus- 
ing for meal periods, for 
weeks. .. .” 
Furthermore, had Congress been 
consulted, perhaps someone in that 
body might have persuaded the 
(Continued on page 1409) 











Capital Stock__ 


os « Ae ee 


Organized 1803 





September 36, 1943 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
State, County and Municipal Securities___________- 
Other Securities________-. 

Loans and Discounts 

Dank Bees. le, 

Accrued Interest Receivable______-___-____- 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances________ 


LIABILITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


$176,376,107.05 
488,878,830.95 
14,377,362.55 
32,085,409.45 
92,176,242.46 
2,600,000.00 
2,825,407 .04 
1,332,228.70 








$810,651,588.20 


__$14,000,000.00 


provided that the Treasury should money being provided the occu- 
raise the funds by taxation and) pied countries by our Treasury. 
borrowing: it did not authorize| This is not an issue involving a 
the Treasury to pay war expenses, | questioning of the good intentions 
and to issue money outside war|of our Treasury. These, as out- 
appropriations, by the printing of |lined by the Treasury in its re- 
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. 13,944,663.14 
3,161,900.58 
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fiat money. 

The reasons stated by the Treas- 
ury for providing the special cur- 
rency of class (2) to occupied 
countries whose supplies of money 
may have been destroyed or stolen 
seem to be thoroughly defensible, 
aside from the question of lack of 
Congressional authority, provided 
our Treasury representatives in 
those countries can determine 
with approximate accuracy the 
proper amounts to issue and the 
appropriate rates of exchange, and 
provided local taxation and re- 
demption devices can be and are 
established and this currency soon 
converted into something consid- 
erably better that pure fiat money. 

The reasons given by the Treas- 
ury for issuing fiat currency in- 
stead of using legitimate spear- 
head money “for pay of troops, 


‘leases, may be taken for granted. 
It is a question of where reside 
the legal authority and respon- 
sibility for the issuance of this 
currency. 

The notion that- some interna- 
tional agreement or “law” is 
superior to some provision of our 
Constitution which specifically 
lodges certain powers and respon- 
sibilities in one of our designated 
government bodies, as the powers 
and responsibilities for our money 
are reposed in Congress, seems 
clearly open to challenge and 
probably cannot be supported. De- 
cisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and interpretations 
of Corpus Juris of them, would 
seem to uphold the view that this 
| power of Congress over our money 
| cannot constitutionally be im- 
‘paired or overridden by any in- 
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in the fact that since 1930 much 
of the thought of economists has 
been directed toward remedies 
for unemployment and _ over- 
burdened markets. The second 
appears in the way that men have 
increasingly turned toward the 
snachinery of government, and 
have relied upon the power of the | 
state in order to protect them-| 
selves from one another—to pre- 
serve “order.” The individual “og 
become more and more subordi- 
nate to the state. Thus organized 
labor looks to the NLRB or WLB 


for protection, and the farmer to 
the AAA. State and local govern- 
ments seek to have Washington 
assume their burdens. 

In this country, from 1930 down 
to 1940, when the “defense pro- 
gram’”’ administered a powerful 
stimulant, great depression pre- 
vailed most of the time, and there 
was an abnormal amount of un- 
employment and idle capital. At 
such times in the past, there has 
always been a tendency to react 
against the thought and institu- 
tions of the preceding period, 
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| the depression. 





which are assumed to have caused 
The present has 
been no exception to this tend- 
ency, as is shown by the opposi- 
tion of the New Deal Economics to | 
Capitalism and the profits sys- 
tem. Capitalism and the profits 
system relied upon freedom of in- 
dividual choices and upon free) 
competition, to determine both 
what‘shall be produced and what | 
prices shall be paid for goods and | 
for labor. They required a mone- | 
tary. system based upon an ob-| 
jective standard of value such as| 
the gold standard. . Accordingly, | 
the New Deal Economics reacts 
against these, and proposes to 
substitute ‘“‘social planning” and a| 
“managed currency.” 

At such times, too, want always 
appears in the midst of plenty, 
and many people are ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed, although 
surpluses exist. Accordingly, there 
is a tendency to minimize the 
problems of production, and to) 
emphasize consumption. Why not)! 
consume without producing, men | 
ask. Why not distribute surplus 
cotton and food products, while 
paying farmers for not producing? 
It becomes plausible to argue that! 
underconsumption caused the cur- 
rent depression, and to propose 
that money be given to consumers 
on the basis of their “needs,” 
rather than their productivity or 
their earned ability to pay. 

When an economist starts from 
such notions, it is easy for him to 
become a wish-thinker. Regard- 
less of experience, he mixes his | 
theories with idealistic hopes that | 
he may be able to formulate pol- 
icies which will establish a better 
social order. Consequently, in 
its earlier, and probably its more 
idealistic phases, the “‘social plan- 
ning” of the New Deal showed a 
Utopian reliance upon legislation 
and new institutions such as the | 
NRA. 

Such a condition often causes a! 
sort of “depression complex,” 
which is like the inferiority com- 
plex of an individual. It finds 
2xpression in pessimistic talk 
about what has been called “the 
mature economy.” The Classical 
2conomist’s “‘stationary state” and 
she New Deal economist’s ““mature 
sconomy” have much in common, 
‘or both regard a state of society 
in which the limits of expansion 
in some human activity have been 
reached. Both emphasize “tech- 
aological unemployment,” and 
think of wages as being paid out 
of some “fund” other than the 
product of labor. Both regard in- 
serest rates as being headed 
toward a near-zero level. 

The difference is that the typi- 
2al New Deal economist is an ex- 
treme idealist, or wish-thinker, 
and therefore, instead of yielding 
to pessimism as the old economists 
did, he seeks an “escape.” Before 
the war, he saw large surpluses of 
some goods around him; so he 
reasoned optimistically that pro- 
duction is no longer a problem, 
and proceeded to devise a system | 
9f economic theory which is 
founded upon the assumption that 
production does not have to be 
motivated and governed by prices, 
and that supplies of goods may} 
therefore be taken for granted. | 


Accordingly, the costs of produc- 
tion ‘are either forgotten or cov- 
ered up by government spending. 
The depression-complex thinker 
»yarticularly stresses the large sup- 
ply of capital goods which he finds 
available, and he proceeds to as- 
sume that these capital goods 
will be automatically replaced. 
Thus he is led in his theory to 
evade the problem of compensat- 
ing savers and investors for their 
costs, or rewarding them for their 
services, and argues that interest 
rates may be reduced “nearly” to 
zero. Of course, in such a “‘mature 
economy,” with investment prob- 
lems assumed to be settled and 
with “the government” in control, 
yrivate enterprise may be belit- 
tled, and profits be considered as 
a sign of imperfection. 

In such periods as this, Nation- 














/or 





alism is apt to vrevail in economic 
thought. It did in the Germany 


° 


of the early 19th century. It did 
when the first Utopia was written 
in England, back in 1515. In great 
depressions, many people become 
“frustrated.” Disappointed and 
baffled, they seek an “escape,” 
which they find in identifying 
themselves with “the group.” If 
the group be merely a trade union 
a Townsend Club, the frus- 
trated individual becomes some- | 
what elated. If, however, he is| 
able to identify himself with the| 
nation as a whole, he actually | 
feels delusions of grandeur. And/| 
if he be an economist, he then pro- | 
eeeds to develop controls for all 
economic life, according to some 
scheme of collectivism, thus be- 
coming a social planner and na- 
tional thinker. 


Thus in 1933, ina great post-war | 
depression, with the world headed | 
for Nationalism, there came a} 
government in the. United States 
that sought to equip itself with a 
system of group economics suit- | 
able for application by a central- | 
ized national authority in a sta- | 
tionary or mature economy. 


The New Deal first took up with | 
Dr. Rexford Tugwell and his “In- 
stitutional. Economics,” which, 
sprang from the thought of Veblen. 
This was “the experimental ap- | 
proach”’—try anything once—no| 
economic laws. This lasted 
through the AAA-NRA phase. 

Then the system of J. M. Keynes 
was adopted—the system of 
“pump-priming,’ easy-money pol- 
icy, and managed currency. 

After this, following the depres- 
sion of 1937-38, came the vogue of 
the ‘monopolistic - competition” 
approach of Professor’ E. Cham- | 
berlin which was added to the) 
Keynesian theories. This is not- 
able for its abstract and unreal as- 
sumptions, which have encouraged 
the New Deal economic theorist to 
take “demand” for granted, and to | 
ignore differences in the costs of 
different producers at a given) 
time, thus freeing his urge to 
tinker with the price system. 

And little if any later, at about} 
the time when Stalin became 
actively involved in the war, and 
Stuart Chase’s name began to ap- | 
pear in connection with New Deal | 





schemes and the TNEC hearings, | 
an increased infiltration of Social- | 
istic economic thought became ap- | 
parent. The negatively Commun- | 
istic influence of Keynes’ theories | 
was supplemented by various | 
Socialistic “economists” trained in | 
the London School of Economics, | 
some of whom have been employ- 
ed by Federal Government bu- 
reaus. Roll’s “History of Economic 
Thought,” which asa whole is lit- | 
tle better than an elaborate Marx- 
ian tract, appeared, and the author 
(apparently a British citizen) soon | 
found a job in Washington. The} 
Socialist or Communist influence | 
centered on the doctrine of ‘full 
employment,” to be furnished by 
the state. This doctrine, however, 
is used chiefly as the spearheaa | 
for the “socialization” of property 
in the instruments of production, | 
and for the glorification of labor. 

Finally, before the futility of 
this hybrid technique of “managed 
economy” could be demonstrated, 
came the second World War. Now 
a “war economy” has all but re-| 
placed a free economy. This. 
brings to a fitting climax the) 
economics of depression and Na- | 
tionalism. The frustrated indi- | 
vidual can now “escape” into the | 
army, or other “war work.” The 
frustrated economist can now turn | 
to price-fixing, priorities, .ration- | 
ing and subsidies. Collectivism is 
assured “for the duration,” and 
“post-war planning” holds out 
hope of its indefinite prolongation. 


The New Deal Economics is not | 
Communism. (Indeed, in several 
respects it more nearly resembles 
the Romanticist Nationalism of 
Nazi thought.) It is an attempt to 
implement the New Deal political 
machine with a “theory” and give 
a semblance of consistency to its 
shifting expedients—to give it the 
prestige that attends a show of 
“science.” Its “economists” are apt 
to have some academic standing, 





| Economics 


| five main slogans are: 
| Thinking,” 


'and taste. 


| characteristics. 


and to give advice “ex cathedra” 
as “doctors” or “professors.” Thus 
it is to be understood only when 
viewed as an attempt to establish 
a consistent. body of doctrine, 
adopting the language and ges- 
tures of true social science. 

But, as the political experiments 
which the abstract New Deal 
economic theories have been used 
to justify, have failed, the trend 
has been toward Communism. As 
the managed currency, pump- 
priming, and work relief have 
failed to stimulate industry and 
cure unemployment, the resort has 


|/more and more been to the radical 


labor policies which are charac- 
teristic of “revisionist” socialism. 
The trend has been toward the 


| practical devices of socialistic re- 


formers who scorn academic the- 
ory. These seek to destroy capital- 
ism, and its monetary system, and 
to introduce more and more arbi- 
trary central control over produc- 
tion and distribution. According- 
ly, as already noted, Communists 
and Socialists from abroad as well 
as from the ranks of radical labor 
organizations, have come to play 
a larger part in guiding New Deal 
action. It now seems possible that 
the New Deal economic theory 


| here analyzed may either be pass- 


ing or be in process of merging 
with Communist propaganda. This 
may be the significance of the 


teaming up of such ideologically 


different “‘economists” as the ab- 
stract mathematical thinker, 
Ezekiel, and the popular literary 
propagandist, Chase. 


II. 


Since it finds expression in a 
political program, the New Deal 
naturally has its 
slogans. It is by putting these 
slogans together that one can best 
understand it, and this: makes it 
necessary to consider carefully 
what lies behind each one. The 
“National 
“Full Employment,” 
“Social Security,’ “Social Plan- 
ning” (including “post-war plan- 
ning’), and “The Mature Econ- 
omy.” The war-time “anti-in- 
flation program” merely seeks to 
make effective one or more of 


_these main slogans. 


1, The first point to grasp is the 
fact that “National Thinking,” 
which is much the same thing as 
Nationalism, implies a philosophy 
of collectivism — a tendency to 
make the individual exist for the 
nation, rather than the nation for 
the individual. Since it would 
subordinate individuals to the 
state, and make their necessarily 
different functions depend upon 
the decision of central authority, 
this national-thinking theory 
tends to oppose the old idea that 
all men are born free and equal. 

It is much like a family in 
which the children are widely 
different in character, capacity, 
The parent may ac- 
cept the fact of individual dif- 
ferences among the children, and 
allow self-expression, merely try- 
ing to educate and guide each 
child to make the best of its own 
If he takes this 
course, he will recognize that 
each child will get different re- 
sults. But the parent may take 
the other course and treat his 
family as a group, demanding 
that all the children think as a 
group — “family thinking,’ he 
might call it. In this case, he 
must either try to eliminate the 
differences among the children by 
education and training; or he 
must assign to each child a 
specialized part in the family 
economy, and force him to ac- 
cept and perform his assigned 
function in a regimented way. 
This would be paternalism. 


Just so, the typical New Deal 
economic theory, while seeking 
greater equality, has come to hold 
that individuals are by nature es- 
sentially different, and unequal in 
importance or social significance. 
This assumption emerged in the 
“brain trust” notion. It may be 
seen in the emphasis on paterna- 
listic leadership. It appears in the 
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ready acceptance of general “ob- 
jectives,”’ “goals,” and “plans” | 
proposed by the government. 
Even the tendency to accept class | 
conflict may show it, by regard-| 
ing “labor” as inherently superior | 
to other factors of production. 

Perhaps the best illustration of 
the collectivist significance of 
“National Thinking,’ however, is 
the New Deal economist’s usual | 
assumption that schedules of indi- | 
vidual demand-prices, or bids for | 
goods, need not be considered in 
determining values and _ prices. | 
This is shown by his practice of; 
deciding upon economic policies, | 
not by learning what people as! 
individuals desire with sufficient 
intensity to be willing to buy at 
the market price; but either by| 
finding out what a majority can| 
be induced by political leadership 
to vote for, or by his own intui- 
tion as to what is good for them 
in the mass. | 

Whether or not the economist 
is conscious of all this, makes no 
difference. The fact is that his 
whole economic theory is based 
upon the assumption that most in- 
dividual desires are not of prim- 
ary importance, and that there 
are certain individuals who 
“know best.” This assumption 
leads him to neglect individual 
“marginal utilities” or subjective 
valuations, and individual fa- 
tigues, sacrifices, or risks, so that 
he fails to consider them in 
analyzing markets and explain- 
ing how demand and supply are 
determined. Accordingly, the 
typical New Deal economist starts 
his theory with existing prices, or 
with some assumed prices, and 
makes demand and supply depend 
upon them. Apparently, he 
thinks he knows what the price 
should be. At least he knows no) 
reason why it shouldn’t be what 
he wishes. Consequently, he 
takes to war price-fixing as a 
duck takes to water. 

What about the differences in 
individual tastes and capacities? 
The answer, for the present, is 
that the New Deal economist ap- 


parently is assuming that some) 


more or less democratic process 
can be used to educate his fellow 
citizens, so that they will volun- 
tarily support his policies. Per- 
haps he idealistically hopes that 
a little propaganda on the air, 


“Full 





and the establishment of suitable | 
“institutions,” will bring unity. 
through similarity. (Or is it gov-| 
ernment spending that he relies| 
upon?) In any case, his economic 
theories deal with so-called) 
“overall” conditions—with ‘“the| 
average man,” “average revenue,” | 
and “average cost,” as if our in-| 
dividual differences were already 
eliminated. 

The time may come, however, 
when any attempt to eliminate 
or iron out differences among us 
individuals will be abandoned. 
Then the “leaders” might accept 
the different capacities of the 
citizens as the basis for perma- 
nent class distinctions, thus estab- 
lishing some such coercive regi- 
mentation of the national society 
as has developed under the Nazi 
er Fascist regimes. 


The New Deal economist’s 
tendency to disregard individual 
desires as the basis of values and 
prices, and to regiment business 
concerns so that they can be dealt 
with as an average, is closely re- 
lated to another paternalistic as- 
sumption—the assumption that 
something which he calls “the 
economy” should care for “the 
real needs” of the people. But 
what is “the economy”? What are 
“the real needs” of the people? In 
the New Deal Economics, an 
“economy” is simply a nation. It 
is the government. Thus eco- 
nomics and politics are insep- 
arably mixed. And accordingly, 
since the New Deal economists 
are government economists, ad- 
vising or even guiding’ the 
“leader,” they tend to assume a 
responsibility, to say nothing of 


|“employment” 


| products. 


'“boondoggling,” and a consider- 





power and.prescience, not usually 
associated with scientific think- 


ing. It is as if their major premise | 


were L’etat c’est moi! 
As to the “real needs,” these 


better to understand a proclama- | pears to think that this statement! taxes or direct government con- 


Deal quarters: 


| tion sometimes issued from New| warrants gevernment borrowing| trol over consumption and produc- 
If business can’t} and spending. 


But, in the first| tion, will be good.) In part, the 


are the things which the govern-| find productive employment for| place, even in business a buyer}|claim may rest upon the desire 
ment, according to the advice of|a man, the government will put} must have the means of paying,|for the great centralization of 


economic counsel, decides are 
“good” for the people. These may | 
not be the things which the 
people themselves want; but why 
worry about individual tastes or 
preferences, as long as “the econ- 
omy” is providing! 

Another offspring of “national 
thinking” is the doctrine that it 
makes no difference how big the 
public debt if it be floated among 
the nation’s own citizens. The} 


notion is that then “we owe it to} 


ourselves,” and that therefore we 
really do not have to pay it. This 


assumption that the State as 
debtor, and its citizens as bond- 
holding creditors, are the same. 
Either the nation and the people 
are considered to be identical, or 
else the nation is held to domi- 
nate the people. In any case, the 
people are considered either as 
one solid mass or as 
individual units represented by 
one average, and as subordinate 


Differences among _ individuals, 
including those which make their 
bond holdings different, are 
nored. The individual 
the nation. 


9 
a 


identical | i | ) 
| collectivism, is known to him or 
ito any economist. 


to the whole which is the State. | 


ig- | 
is lost in| 

|available to buy of the desired 
In place of the concept of 


him on its payrolls. 

But, if there be no valuable 
product, with what will the 
worker be paid according to his 
needs? Here comes one of the 
main New Deal economic doc- 
trines. The government, it is 
argued, can create purchasing 
power, independently of the pro- 
duction of economic goods: in ad- 


| and in a business world most buy- 





vance of production, it can cre- 
ate and spend a “national income” 
of billions of dollars so as to give 
full employment to all. An es- 
sential part of this idea, is the as- 


sort of reasoning is based on the | sumption that the national income 


is to be measured in money, not 
in goods; and when asked about 
the purchasing power of the 


|} money, or the cost of living, the 
|New Deal 
| further that prices will not change. 


economist assumes 
He thus tacitly commits himself to 
price control, although no way to 
control prices, short of complete 


Even on these’ assumptions, 
however, can the issuance of cur- 
rency, and the spending, come be- 
fore production? What is to in- 
sure that there will be goods 
What 


sort and quantity? is to 


market demand, arising from the} make consumer goods available, if 
varied and changing desires of the|the government distributes the 
individuals who are the people, | “created” currency among persons 


the New Deal economist sets up! who are 
“the | 
economy” should do. This test he | 


an absolute test of what 
declares in the second slogan, 
Employment,” which ex- 
presses his opinion that the gov- 


‘ernment should do anything re- | 
'quired to put everybody to work. | 


The idea suggests a family in 
which the sons are given “allow- 
ances,” and, because of this, are 
incidentally compelled to do some 
chores around the place, so that 
everybody will “have something 
to do.” 

This theory is definitely based 
upon the Socialistic assumption 
that labor is just “a way of life,” 
and that it need not be productive 
in the sense of making things that 
people want and are willing to 
pay for. Apparently, it is reasoned 
that a man must live, and that a 
living must be given to him re- 
gardliess of what he produces; 
therefore, if he happens to be 
ciassed as a “laborer,” he may be 
asisgned something to do, and the 
money given to him may be called 
wages. 

A corollary, much stressed by 
the New Deal economist, is that 
any “willing worker” can be given 
by the govern- 
ment. This is associated with an 
assumption that “full employ- 
ment” is one of the main aims of 
government. “Employment,” how- 
ever, is taken to mean almost any 
work “project,” without regard to 
its productivity either in terms of 
efficiency or in terms of value of 
From this idea have 
come the attempts to justify such 
W. P. A. projects as were popu- 
larly known as “leaf raking” or 


able part of the “public works” 
program. 


As to the willingness of the 
worker, one may well ask, What 
if there be no demand for that 
which the particular worker wants 
to do?) What about the unwilling 
workers? 


That this whole idea has much 
in common with Socialism, is 
plainly shown by comparison with 
a recent Marxian Socialist pamph- 
let. Here it is proclaimed that 
“when labor is no longer the 
means to live; but is itself the first 
of vital needs; .. . the labor em- 
bodied in the laborers’ products 
will then no longer manifest itself 
as the value of their products. In 
short, there will not be any wage 
to be regulated, because there 
will no longer be any wage-labor.” 
This Socialist pamphlet goes on 





to attack the slogan, “A fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s labor.” 7 
Such an attitude enables one 


“employed” in merely 
digging non-revenue-yielding 
ditches and the like? The answer 
is that few public works can be 
eaten, worn, or lived in. Unless a 
large part of the “full employ- 
ment” of the citizens be such as 
to result in the production of 
those scarce goods which they de- 
sire as individuals, there must 
eventually be want, no matter how 
much plenty at the start. Surely 
no one imagines that along with 
the foregoing theories we shall al- 
ways have with us the rich, so that 
they may be “soaked”! 


In order to evade this logical 
dificulty, one leading govern- 
ment economist argues that busi- 
ness does not produce goods ex- 


|political and financial power 
| which comes to the paternalistic 
provider of “full employment.” Be 
that as it may, the process of 
“public saving,’ whether for old 
}age and unemployment “re- 
| serves,” commodity credits, home 
loans, or “public works,” is found 
to involve so much coercion and 
taxation of individuals that the 
politicians join its idealistic ad- 
vocates in trying to gloss it over 
with the high-sounding and ques- 
tion-begging name of “Social Se- 
curity.” 

Once the saving has occurred, 
however, in what way shall the 
Savings be used? Shall govern- 
ment spending all go for “relief” 
first through the WPA and NYA, 
then through bonuses to the re- 
turning “boys” in the army? At 
once, the second of the two social- 
yprocess slogans comes into play— 
'“Social Planning.” Starting with 
'the idea that individuals should 
not do their own saving, the New 
‘ Deal theorist goes on to argue that 
the government should attend to 
| their investments for them. One 
/result has been the SEC, the RFC, 
| the HOLC, the TVA, and the 
|PWA, all of which and others have 
| stood for directing the investment 
| of individual savings by the gov- 
The typical New Deal economist,ernment. To paraphrase a state- 
does not go that far, but he does| ment often heard in New Deal 
regard it as a social evil. The| quarters, “If the business man 
argument is that private saving| won't invest, the government 
leads to concentration of wealth, | will.” 
and to under-consumption or| Thus some two years ago one 
oversaving, which reduces the de- | of the leading New Deal econo- 
—— IR ov ce Hg bears 4 — eet ye Pies the ee an- 
c ul . ccora- | nual sum of the savings of a na- 
ingly, it is claimed that the gov-|tion is 40 billion dollars. He 


ers first have to earn that by real 
production. (Nobody gives them 
currency for unsalable work.) In 
the second place, business pro- 
duces only those goods which we 
individuals desire and are willing 
to work for. Only the making of 
such goods is called “production.” 

Karl Marx had a name for it— 
for all this concept of full employ- 
ment, and related ideas: he called 
it “socially necessary labor time.” 
If this phrase does not imply that 
all members of society should be 
kept busy doing things decided 
upon by some sort of dictator, 
what does it mean? 

3. This question brings one to a 
pair of slogans which have played 
a great part in New Deal policies: 
“Social Security” and “Social 
Planning.” These may be called 
the social-process slogans. 


Underlying these slogans, is an 
idea that has appeared in much 
of the criticism of Capitalism, 
from the day of Proudhon, to 
these days of Gesell and Keynes. 
Probably it is the most-seriously- 
entertained theory of the New 
Deal Economics. It is the old idea 
that private saving is bad. Karl 
Marx called private saving for 
productive purposes “robbery.” 


ernment must intervene, either to 
check private saving, or to “off- 
set” it by public spending. 

This claim seems to be based in 
part upon a mere assumption that 
“public saving’ may be good, be- 
cause it involves what Marx would 
have called a “social process.” 





(One may well note, in passing, 


assumed these savings to be only 
partly “offset” by private spend- 
ing of 30 billion dollars annually 
for capital goods, residences, con- 
sumer credit, and net imports. 
This lack of balance, he assumed, 
leaves an “offset” of 10 billion 
dollars a year to be supplied by 
government spending, which he 





cept for sale; and that therefore 
buyers must exist first. He ap- 


the inconsistency in assuming,/| claimed is necessary to prevent 
first that private saving by a/| private oversaving. With infla- 
group of individuals is bad, and| tion, these figures have grown 
then that the “public saving” of larger, but the proportions and the 
the same individuals, forced by | (Continued on page 1408) 
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process by 
pecome 
productive 
call capital 
plant, and 
Thus the “economy” is 
just a matter of “saving” 
‘spending,” investment 
garded as merely that 


irom 


the 


(Continued page 


cial means of 
savings 
form ol 
that we 
chinery, 


conclusions drawn, remain 
same 

It should be 
in this 


residences 


noted at once that 
statement such items 
and consumer credit 
are mixed with capital goods, a 
treatment based upon the idea 
that there is no- essential differ- 
ence between (1) spending for in- 
vestment in capital goods and (2) 
spending directly for consump- 
tion. Having begun by assuming 
that anything the government re- 
gards as useful is “production” and 
gives “employment,” thus deny- 
ing the importance of the test of 
exchange value, this economist 
seems to think that he is warrant- 
ed in overlooking the peeuliar sig- 
nificance of the means of produc- 
tion, or producers’ goods, such as 
machinery and business inven- 
tories. 

Accordingly, he attaches no im- 
portance to “investment” as a spe- 


. 


as goods 


1 


goods whether these 
productien or not. 
This over-simplification 


are 


no doubt about 
production, and that 
goods will somehow or 
ways be forthcoming. 


sating individual 


for their specific 


the time-preferences, or 


embodied in 
instruments 
ma- 
equipment. 
treated 
versus 
being re- 
part 
spending which goes into durable 
used 


which 
the 


rests 
upon the assumption that there is 
the adequacy 
supplies of 
both consumer goods and capital 
other al- 
In theory, 
therefore, no problem of compen- 
producers 
their costs, or of rewarding them 
productivities, 
has to be solved. Why worry about 
costs of 


of 


for 
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Saving and waiting, experienced 
by the individual saver or inves- 
tor? Why bother with his risks? 
If more capital goods are to be 
produced—as is not contemplated 
in-a “mature economy’’—it should 
be by a “social process” of divert- 
ing more of the nation’s labor force 
into employment in the so-called 
“durable goods’* industries. This 
involves complete social planning 
to correlate the total production 
and consumption. 

As already observed, an unpro- 
ductive “full employment” must, 
in the last analysis, be paid for in 
fiat currency. Just so, a “social 
planning” that undertakes to ig- 
nore the desires and aversions of 
individual producers and_ the 
psychological and_ technological 
problems of investment, must have 
recourse to such abstract, unreal 
assumptions as that capital is 
merely a sum of money. Then sav- 
ing may be assumed to be all that 
is required, and the process of sav- 
ing may be “socialized.”’ When 
money (and the New Deal econo- 
mist when he says “money” 
usually means “‘credit’’) is treated 
the one great reality, every- 
thing in theory reduces to (1) 
spending and (2) not-spending, 
and investment becomes a mere 
phase of spending. Replacement 
is automatic; capital is permanent: 
interest shall be no more. 

4. The fifth and last of the 
main slogans that reveal the 
theories of the New Deal econ- 
omist, is “The Mature Economy.” 
(The talk about a “war economy” 
merely replaces this temporarily.) 

This blase notion has many 
angles. It crops out in the assump- 
tion that our times are very dif- 
ferent from the pioneer days which 
have gone before. It is directly 
‘related to the contention that we 
|'no longer need any total net sav- 
|ing, and that the state should 
| therefore “offset” private thrift 
| by public spending, as if this were 
|needed in the aged body politic 
{in order to maintain artificial cir- 
'culation. It leads to paternalism. 

The theoretically important 


as 


| point in the mature-economy no- | 


| tion, howeyer, is the concept of a 
| total value that much resembles 
{the position to which Marx re- 
| treated when his labor-cost theory 
| of value collapsed. Marx attempted 
}to explain that by value he meant 
|not the value of anything in par- 
|ticular, but “total value,”—an un- 
‘real and meaningless concept. 
Just so, the New Deal economist 
pattempts to set up a concept of 
‘total national income, and to as- 


* sume that it equals the total or 


“overall” national production. 
This requires that the total in- 
come be all spent, or exchanged 
for all products, which, in turn, 
compels the thinker to assume 
that there is no net “saving’’—a 
perfect equation of exchange. 
With freedom, this “equation 
of exchange” in a mature econ- 
omy can be made to seem plaus- 
ible only when the assumption is 


made that the nation is ‘through | 


growing and saving, and has set- 


tled down to a sort of stationary | 


state or condition of profitless 
prosperity. 


|private saving are abandoned, 
-ihe . “mature economy” can_ be 
kept going only by government 
control over the equation of ex- 
change. That means government 
spending, backed by a continuous 
government borrowing which is 
facilitated by the easy-money 
policy for reducing interest rates 
on government debt. 


As already explained; this sort 
of thing leads the economist to 
shift from a consideration of real 
goods, real wages, and real in- 
come, to mere money measure- 
ments, a shift that enables him 
to conceal the true relation be- 
tween production and consump- 
tion. Thus one finds a prominent 


*It seems quite possible tRat the unfor- 
tunate emphasis of the distinction between 
‘durable’ and other goods has served as 
a red herring unwittingly drawn by con- 
servative economists: across the trail of 
those who seek to destroy private property 
in capital goods. 





This means a closed-| 
‘system theory. But if the ideals. 
| of free individual enterprise and} 





Deal economist 
the “national income” in any 
given vear being the same 
the sum of the prices of all goods 
produced in that year. But will 
the steel, automobiles, houses, 
coats, and locomotives produced 
in 1943 all be consumed or even 
shipped to consumers, in the 
same year? Even if they were, 
would there be any assurance 
that they would equal our real 
income as consumers? Really the 
prices of goods produced can not 
be } represent consumer 


New talking. of 


as as 


taken to 
income in any sense. 

Under cover of this juggling 
with the elusive concept of a 
total national income in billions 
of dollars, the New Deal econo- 
inist is enabled to slip in the as- 
sumption that the total sum oft 
money spent by the government 
and its citizens in a year, is equal 
to the national income of that 
year. On this unreal assumption, 
and with the aid of mature- 
economy mirrors, he then shows 
that the sum of the prices of all 
the goods produced in a year is 
also equal to the annual spending, 
public and private. Thus he con- 
cludes that total spending equals 
total production. From there on, 
the moves are fast: production is 
said to depend upon spending, 
and the more the government 
spends, the larger the quantity of 
products available. One might 
suppose that neither saving nor 
waste ever occurs, and _ that 
people always get exactly “their 
money’s worth.” 

The foregoing theory rests 
upon the mathematical technique 
of “the equation of exchange.” 
The New Deal theorist merely 
puts ‘“‘total spending” in the place 
of total currency multiplied by its 
velocity (MV + M’V’ in the for- 
mula), and ‘‘national income” in 
the place of total goods multi- 
plied by their prices (PT). Then 
he treats the two as _ identical. 
But the equation of exchange is 
an extremely theoretical for- 
mula, based upon unreal assump- 
tions. Without explanation, it as- 
sumes the existence of given 
quantities of currency and goods. 
It throws little light upon the 
costs of producing goods, and 
none upon the desires of con- 
sumers for them. It recognizes no 
variation in the quality of money, 
and assumes that currency has an 
inherent value. Few economists 
now regard the formula as ex- 
plaining value, or as being any- 
thing more than a truism, such 
as the statement that the quan- 
tity of goods sold equals the 
quantity of goods bought. 

In much the same way, in his 
formula, national spending equals 
national income, the New Deal 
economist assumes that goods of 
all kinds, both consumer goods 
and capital goods, exist, arfa that 
their continued existence may be) 
taken for granted. In theory, the. 
problems of compensating indi- 
viduals for costs of producing 
goods are thus evaded. 

He then assumes that “money” 
and “eredit’” always have value, 
and that all money and credit) 
currency in existence must be 
and are actually used in ex- 
change for all goods. This in- 
volves assuming that individuals 
actually desire all the particular | 
goods available for exchange in) 
any given period, or at least that. 
they actually buy them. If they | 
do not—and prior to the recent) 
war boom they were not doing so| 
—“the government” spends and} 
buys them for us, as for example | 
it has bought and held millions of | 
bales of cotton and “thousands of | 
homes. 

In their writings, the Commu- 
nistically -inclined among. the 
New Dealers have become almost 
lyrical about the existence of 
abundant supplies of producers’ 
goods — plant and equipment. 
They exclaim about “our” great 
productive capacity, saying that 
it assures plenty for all forever.* 
But it soon appears that what 


*Chase, S., “Economy of Abundance,” 
in This .Is My Best, edited by Whit Bur- 
nett, 1942, p. 1070. 


| pater familias believes that 


they mean is that Henry Ford has 
invested in a great bomber plant 
and many other individuals have 
aone similarly in other plants. 
The only way that “we” have 
these plants, is through the 
thrift and the enterprise of thes¢ 
many individuals; and the only 
Way that “we” can count upon 
their continued productive use 
is through a system of prices, 
wages, interest and profits, which 
will compensate , individual la- 
borers. investors, and enterprisers 
for their several costs, and re- 
ward them for using any superior 
abilities to the full. Neither the 
nation, nor society, nor a wishful 
“we,” owns Ford’s Willow Run 
plant, and can not uniess_ the 
plant is either seized by the state, 
cr is purchased and paid for in 
real money. And even then, the 
compiex total of all the plants 
and equipment in the nation has 
to be replaced, added to, bet- 
tered, or scrapped,.as the case 
may be. Which will be required 
will depend upon (1) the growth, 
decrease, or change in the de- 
mands of consumers, and (2) the 
development of the technique of 
production. Even the unreal as- 
sumption of a “mature economy,” 
with plant and equipment all 
“socialized,” does not provide for 
wear and tear, obsolescence, 
changes in demand, and changes 
in the relative importance of the 
several factors of production. For 
example, reserves for deprecia- 
tion still have to be maintained, 
and as they accumulate may have 
to be shifted into some form of 
investment other than the origi- 
nal one. 

Ford won't keep up his Willow 
Run plant long if it proves to be 
unprofitable. Why should ‘‘we’’? 

What the Socialist forgets is, 
first, that any existing plant and 
equipment originated in individ- 
ual saving, investment, and enter- 
prise; second, that in a living so- 
ciety there can be no closed econ- 
omy in which change and risk are 
absent. Even a “mature econ- 
cmy” is alive.* 

The foregoing scheme of an 
equation of exchange, maintained 
in a “mature economy” by gov- 
ernment spending to “offset” pri- 
vate saving, may well bring to 
mind the case of an isolated farm 
iamily, which would also repre- 
sent a “closed economy.” In the 
first year of this family’s pioneer 
settlement in a remote wilder- 
ness, it may be assumed that they 
have nothing to consume except 
what they produce; therefore 
production must come first. Fur- 
thermore, they either have no 
currency to spend; or, if they 
have brought some with them, it 
is now useless, since there is 
nothing to buy. Thus there can 
be no mysterious “creation of 
purchasing power,” or spending 
to make family income; the only 
purchasing power is their produc- 
tive energy, and the only income 
lies in the goods they consume. 

Now suppose that the second 
year finds a growing family. 
One’s first thought is likely to be 
that the group starts the new 


| year with some surplus resulting 


if the 
in- 
dividual saving is bad, and goes 
on the theory that everything 
that is produced is income? Then 
he will have prohibited all sav- 
ing. There would be no “sav- 
ings.” The family would be where 
it started. 


Or suppose that the father gets 
the anti-saving notion during the 
first year, and applies it only in 
the second. In this case, what 
'Lappens in the first year is that 
some of the older boys have seed 
‘and livestock, and invest over- 
' time work in tools, hoping to start 


from saving. But what 


| *While Socialists such as ‘Chase are 
|prone to go to the other extreme from 
; the managed-currency and equation-of-ex- 
change economists of the Keynes brand, 
and to eliminate money from _§ their 
schemes, the apparent difference is insig- 
nificant; for, after all, a ‘“‘managed cur- 
rency” means fiat, and affords no stan- 
dard of value. Both approaches require 
a managed economy which can be thought 
of as working only in the closed’ system 
of a “mature economy.’’ 
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iarms of their own. Then in the 
second year “the old man” steps 
in and seizes their savings under 
the guise of a tax. He makes all 
share equally, constantly saying: 
“The family income equals the 
family production.” 
As 

father 
time 


the 
may 
required 


to “spending” idea, the 
estimate the labor- 
produce the 
seed and tools, and issue labor- 
time tickets to the sons whose 
savings he has expropriated. Or he 
may just give them non-interest- 
bearing notes. Whatever the cur- 
rency. it adds nothing to the 
wealth or real income of the fam- 
ily. If the brothers who receive 
the currency can use it to induce 
others to work for them, they 
may ‘retire’; but this would 
mean a smaller total production, 
and the quantity of goods avail- 
able real income would have 
no direct relation to the amount 
of currency floated among the 
members of the family. 

Now how much better off are 
the members of this family? One 
result of the foregoing policy is 
that some of the weaker children 
get the idea that they can live on 
the savings taken from their big 
brothers, and they do less produc- 
dive work. Another result is 
that, with the knowledge that 
more seed and tools exist, de- 
sires expand, and the family thus 
comes to consider the larger 
supply of capital goods as neces- 
sary, so that the process of saving 
and investing must be repeated 
and continued. Of course, the 
thrifty sons who did the saving 
and investing, if they stick by the 
family, are likely to be deprived 
of hope, so that they do less work 
than before. As a result, it is 
even possible that the total pro- 
duction of the family may fall 
below the level of the first year. 

The gist of all the foregoing 

analysis of the theories of the 
typical New Deal economists is 
that they base their thought 
upon an extensive set of unreal 
assumptions which could seem 
plausible only in a period of 
depression. Since their theory, 
running in terms of credit cur- 
rency, neglects real costs and 
individual differences, it is 
readily adopted by a govern- 
ment which, under the guise of 
extremely idealistic reforms, 
seeks through spending to gain 
control over the economic life 
of the nation. 


The CHRONICLE invites com- 
ments on the views expressed by 
Dr. Haney in this article, or on 
any related phases of the sub- 
ject under discussion. Comments 
should be addressed to Editor, 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Spruce Street, New York. 


Allied Military 
Currencies” 


(Continued from page 1405) 


Treasury to be somewhat more. 
judicious with respect to what, 
might be a safe and appropriate | 
legend on a money subject, partly 
because of its fiat nature, to so. 
many uncertainties in the future. 


If the view be correct that Con- | 
gress is the only governmental | 
body in this country which has | 
‘Constitutional power to authorize 
the issuance of currency by the 
Treasury, then the acts of the 
Treasury, in withholding from 
“Congress all knowledge of this 
‘program of printing and issuing 
‘this new paper money, and in not 
seeking and obtaining from Con- 
gress authorization for its issu- 
ance, would seem to raise ques- | 
tions of the gravest import both 
to Congress and the American 
people. 

Reference to the joint statement | 
of the Treasury-War Department 
appeared in our issue of August | 
12, page 603; other references in 
‘the matter will be found in these 
columns August 5, page 516; Aug- 
ust 12. page 604 and August 19, 
page 711. 


to 


as 











/alone. 


Military Alliance Does Not 
Mean Peaceful World: Landon 


(Continued from first page) 


problems 
for the 


world 
seed bed 


vital post-war 
“prepares the 
next war—force or no _ interna- 
tional force.’ Mr. Landon asked 
this question: Which is the worse 
keeping still and misleading our 
allies as to the real sentiment in 
America, or speaking out in the 
hope that the world will realize 
that American public opinion will 
not in the end support the global 
programs of the “spenders”? 

Mr. Landon’s address, entitled 
“Speak Up America,” follows: 

It is now time for plain talk 
in view of the obvious attempt to 
present to the American people 
an alliance with Great Britain as 
an accomplished fact. Also con- 
sidering that the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress is tantamount to 
suggesting a blank check for his 
future handling of foreign 
fairs. 

The know 


American people 


af- | 


but others that she be seek- 
ing to acquire. 

If we are to help establish a 
peaceful world, colonies must not 
be mandated to one nation, but 
a committee of nations, and that 
committee should consist not sim- 
ply of the great powers alone. 
Small nations such Sweden 
should be a part of it. 

In other words, no military al- 
liance with one country simply 
maintaining the colonial status 
quo means a peaceful world. It 
must be fair, just, and mutually 
beneficial to Asiatics, Slavs, Lat- 
ins, Jews, and Teutons, if you 
please, as well as Anglo-Saxons. 

If it isn’t that, we will never do 
away with war very long. 

There are conclusive signs that | 
China and Britain and Russia do | 


may 


as 


not see alike on highly important | 


| post-war questions. 


what they want, but are not sure | 


of the best way to get it. 

We are all one in fighting the 
war. 
extreme 
treme 
are trying to make it 


internationaiist and ex- 


and more in helping maintain 
peace in the post-war world. 
Most Americans are willing to 
do that, but only if the post-war 
world we are asked to guarantee 
collaborates with us in helping 


‘own 
Outside of a little fringe of | 
isolationist, the bulk of us} 


plain: that | 
we are prepared to do our part | 





remove the seeds of another war. | 


Unlike our Vice President I re- 
ject, with considerable feeling, the 
idea that America is most likely 
to do any “double crossing.” 

Now is the time to make sure 
of our basic principles in post-war 


} 


international policies. There never | 


has been and never will be any 
integrity in power politics. 

By making a military alliance, 
however temporary, with one 
country, America abandons her 
traditional impartial role of peace- 
maker and becomes a partner in 
the imperialism of Great Britain. 


Before doing that we have a right | 


to know what Britain’s future 
plans are beyond the fact that she 
“intends to hold her own.” 
We want to work with Russia 
and Great Britain. 
What is more 


important we 


must work with them. But also it | 
not | 


is just as vital to them—if 
more so—that they work with us. 

We should use our admitted 
pewer and influence to restrain 
imperialism. But how can we talk 
to Russia about the rights of small 
nations while we are talking about 
a partnership with imperialistic 
Britain? 

If the British-American Alli- 
ance were to continue “‘for a good 
many years” as Churchill suggests, 
how are you going to unscramble 
the eggs when, if ever, it ends? 

We should push the permanent 
settlement of the Jewish prob- 
lem. It is not a Jewish problem 
It is not one for Britain 


alone. It is a world problem in 


| building the foundation for a jlast- 


ing peace. 

We should uphold the rights of 
China. It is not a simple question 
between the Chinese andi the 
British, but a question of remov- 
ing the dragon’s teeth of another 
war. 

How India’s longing for self- 
government is met will be evi- 
dence to all the world of the ‘ef- 
fective sincerity of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

We must insist on “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at” regarding 
the whole colonial question with 
Holland and Great Britain. 


We must support the rebuilding 


|of a powerful France. Before we 


underwrite the British Empire “as 
iz,” we must know more about the 
British plans for a fair and rea- 
sonable settlement regarding the 
future of the native populations— 
not only in the British Empire— 


| 


} 
} 


| debated. 

In view of Candidate Roose- | 
velt’s record, hailed by neurotic | 
liberals as the acme of responsible | 





Stalin is giving rather conclu- | 
sive signs that Russia is going its | 
way. 

I believe that now is the time 
for America to be hard-headed, | 
realistic, fair and plain spoken if | 
a lasting peace is to be estab- 
lished. 

But our efforts are being weak- 
ened both at home and abroad by 
the President’s mismanagement of | 
our foreign affairs and by the hal- | 
lelujah policy that America will 
clothe, feed, educate, and rebuild | 
the world. | 


Any administration with a rec- | 


ord so unsympathetic to demo-'! 
cratic processes and customs as 
Mr. Roosevelt's has been in do- | 
mestic affairs must not be trusted | 
with any more blank checks either | 
at home or in foreign policies. 
Mr. Roosevelt has a long record | 

irregular governmental short | 


{ 


| 


of 
cuts. 


Time and time again the Presi- 


dent has either ignored the clear | ; 


mandate of our legislative branch, 
or expanded legislation beyond the 
manifest intent of Congress. 


statements or the statements of | 
his representatives to the Con- 
gress and to the country at the! 
time the legislation was. being | 


statesmanship—in view of Mr. | 
Churchill’s suggestions for a com- 


mon citizenship, which certainly | 
than | 
years—in view of the Treasury’s | 
plan which surrenders America’s | 


implies generations rather 


financial post-war leadership to 
Great Britain—in view of the uni- 


versal bewilderment regarding the | 
administration’s foreign policy—in | 


view of all these facts, I fear the 
mind of the American people is 


‘being “conditioned” as the bureau- 


cratic New Dealers cynically put 
it—for the old-fashioned balance 
of power alliance that will hang 


He has attempted to elimi- 
nate Congress from its constitu- | | 
tional place in our Government. | | 


He | | 
has subsequently ignored his own | | 





like a millstone around the neck 
of generations yet unborn. 


In further reply to the Presi- | 


dent’s hint for another’ blank 
check let us take a brief look 
again at.the record. We have had 
the B. E. W., the O. W. L., the 
O. F. R. and R., the Lease-Lend, 
etc., etc., all carrying.on a bitter 
political fight behind the battle 
front. We have the Presi- 
dent carrying on important con- 
versations, if not actually making 
agreements without the knowl- 
edge of our Secretary of State. 


When the State Department 
should be running the whole show, 
we have had the leftist-rightist 
fight going on behind the battle 
front. I hope the recent reorgan- 
ization of conflicting agencies will 
clear up the confusion. But our 
past experiences with the mary 
reorganizations so characteristic of 





this administration does not war- 
rant our confidence in beneficial 


results. Politics between the New 


Deal bureaucrats has not ended at} 


the water’s edge. 

Who speaks for America? This 
babble of voices is making us a 
laughing stock before the world. 

Thank God, regardless of all the 
administration’s bureaucrats’ con- 
fusion and bickering behind 
battle front, we have the Army 
and Navy doing America’s job on 
the battle front, and doing it mag- 
nificently. 

The mad world we are living in 
calls for sound planning and com- 
monsense thinking similar to that 
our forefathers used building this 
great nation. 

When the 
realizes that 
lease-lend to 
years after the 
comes, he is 


American taxpayer 
the world expects 
be continued 
longed-for peace 
likely to put his 


hands in his pockets and walk off 


from a lot of world chores that 
could and should be done—espe- 
cially so when he realizes that 
lease-lend means an outright gift. 

The British are confidently 


'counting on our newly built mer- 


chant marine ships being shared 
with them on a lease-lend basis. 
They also expect that we will 
make agreements with them shar- 
ing world trade and world busi- 
ness on a cartel basis. 


for 


) 


| 


the | 


America. 





Now if anyone raises these 
skeletons of European empires or 
American post-war donations at 
the feast of post-war planning a 
few may accuse him of playing 
Hitler’s game of dividing our vic- 
torious war coalition. 

But no one can rightly claim 
that the hush-hush policy is clear- 
ing the atmosphere of distrust be- 
tween Russia, Britain, China, and 
Furthermore the admin- 
istration’s evident approval of the 
post-war British-American mili- 
tary alliance forces the discussion 
of empires and donations. 

Which the worse—keeping 
still and misleading our allies as 
to the real sentiment in America, 
or speaking out in the hope that 
the world will realize that Ameri- 
can public opinion will not in the 
end support the global programs 
of the ‘spenders’? 

We must not allow the “spend- 
ers” to give away everything 
around the home place or do us 
the injustice of giving the impres- 
sion that we will stand for a per- 
manent policy of “give away.” 

Recently a member speaking in 
the English Parliament voiced his 
alarm—and rightly so—that Eng- 
land might not be so fortunate as 
to have Roosevelt and Wallace to 

(Continued on page 1411) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks 


and fully guaranteed 


Other Securities 


Banking Houses . . . . 
Other Real Estate . bie 
SENGORES 2.0 6 Hu 8 


U. S. Government Obligations, direct 


State and Municipal Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 
Acceptances. . ... 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability 
Gener Ancets. «°c 3's 


LIABILITIES 


$ 833,532,898.41 


2,756,434,626,64 
91,010,894.89 
6,660,000.00 

87 ,663,336.90 


° 894,755,090.7 1 
° 35,992,986.34 
cen « 5,397,350.00 
. 7,009,580.15 
. 4,114,156.38 
° 17,497 639.85 

$4,7 40,068,560.27 





Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies . 


Acceptances 
Outstanding . 


Less Amount in 
Portfolio . . 


- $ 


and Foreign Bills. . . 





Deposite .-. ee «.- 


Other Liabilities . . . - 


. $100,270,000.00 
121,730,000.00 
43,306,020.40 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc... 


7,438,707.30 


2,649,947 .87 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,190,633,- 

842.50 are pledged to secure U. $. Government War Loan Deposits 

of $1,032,061,238.23 and other public funds and trust dépesits, and 
for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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$ 265,306,020.40 


12,916,020.79 
5,141,118.45 
4,442,998,614.19 


4,788,759.43 


65,882.09 
__8,852,144,92 
$4,740,068,560.27 
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Effect Of Stored Up Purchasing Power 
On Our Post-War Economy 


(Continued from first page) 


point, for the war is not over and 
there will be changes. 

The approach to an approxima- 
tion of post-war demand for goods 
is from two directions. One—what 
is the accumulated deficiency of 
goods and services; two—how 
much money is available to. pur- 
chase them? These may produce 
two very different results. 

The answer to the first—the ac- 
cumulated demand—was given by 
Prof. Schlichter last Fall in the 
Harvard Business Review. 
mend it to you as a most excel- 
Jent contribution on a very com- 
plex subject. 

As to accumulated funds, there 
are no really good summaries. We 


know that currency in circulation | 
some $11,000,000,000 or'| 
$12,000,000,000 since the war in| 


is up 


Europe started. Considering the 


small fluctuations of the amount | 
of currency over many pre-war | 


years, this is a very significant 
increase. 


the past four years by $30,000,- 
000,000. Savings banks 


Tue Pusuc Nationa Bank 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
' Main Office, 37 Broad Street) ° 


CONDENSED 


OF CONDITION) 
at the close of business, September 30, 1943. 


RESOURCES — aes 


Cash and. Due from Banks . 


U. S. Government Obligations) .. .. . 
State, Municipal. and Corporate Bonds .’ 


Loans and Discounts. . . 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


Banking Houses ... . 
Other Real Estate Owned . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Other Assets. . . + « «, 


' 


OO 


' 
ej 


>) © be 8:0! 6 
es ee 8 ae 
Undivided Profits .¢. . . 


I com- | 


'to bank deposits. 


| tive. 
\for tax 
Bank deposits have increased in | 


have | 


very little of this increase. While | 
there are no actual figures avail-' 


Accrued Interest Receivable... 


LIABILITIES ** 
. $7,000,000.00 


able, a fair estimate would place 
at least 75% of this increase in 
commercial accounts, leaving only 
25% to individual accounts. Com- 
mercial accounts are swollen by 
large requirements for working 
capital to carry on the enormous 
war program of production. Then 
there has been some construction 
for war demands with corporation 
funds, and this bears accelerated 
depreciation, which funds must be 
conserved until construction ma- 
terials and labor is released for 
rehabilitation. There may be un- 
usual cases of liquidated 
tory, but on balance it is ques- 
tionable if this contributes greatly 
One thing cer- 
tain, there has been little or no 


profit finding its way to the bank | 


accounts of corporations. 


As to the increase in individual 
accounts, more data as to its 
whereabouts would be 


payments. 
larger part is in banks in centers 
of active employment and in agri- 
cultural districts, particularly the 
latter. 

War bonds are essentially de- 


STATEMENT 


a 
<i 


'$ 59,388,123.93 
*: 174,738,816.82 
, 8,293,552.31 
$3,614,147.48 
1,012,329.78 
2,029,436.75 
70,145.66 
480,000.00 
777,311.28 

2 98,688.87 


', $330,502,552.88 , 
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9,000,000.00 


3,095,050.99 : $19,095,050.99 





Unearned Discount .. . . 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Less: Own in Portfolio . 


Other Liabilities “aa ee ee 
Deposits aie -» 2. & @ » 


TOTAL « -0 ‘0: 





Dividend Payable October Ist, 1943. . . 


Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Gontingencies 
$1,529,775.62 


150,000.00 
231,236.87 
2,186,341.64 


172,306.28 —1,357,469.34 





Securities with a book value of $48,171,112.93 in the above 

statement are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 

(including U. S. War Loan deposits of $45,684,444.30) 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
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MEMBER: N. ¥. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION e FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM’ 
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Ui,” 
26 Offices Located Throughout Creater New York’ 


222,129.86 
e © © © + 307,260,324.18 


- -« $330,502,552.88. 
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inven- | 


informa- | 
Part may be due to saving 
I suspect a/| 
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mand obligations. 
to the present third loan some 
$116,000,000,000 outstanding. The 
Government, insurance companies, 
and banks hold more than 70% 
of them; corporations and _ indi- 
viduals somewhat less than 30%. 
About 30% of all issued are under 
l-year maturity, and the corpo- 
rate and _ =individual holdings 
amount to nearly 40% of the short 
term issues. 

Just over 40% of the total issue 
mature in 1 to 10 years, the dis- 
tribution being the same for the 
two classes of holders. Of the 
maturities over 10 years, both 
classes of holders seem to have 
the same percentage preference. 

One can reason from the above 
|rather incomplete figures on dis- 
tribution, that corporations and 
individuals hold approximately 
$33,000,000,000 of these bonds, and 
of this, the E savings bonds seem 
_to be around $12,000,000,000 up to 
the third issue drive. Some part 
|of the $10,000,000,000 to $12,000,- 
,000,000 of 1-10-year maturity are 
also held by individuals, but prob- 
ably not over half. 

Finally there is the question of 
| consumer credit. This has been as 
high as $10,000,000,000, but now is 
|below $5,000,000,000 and falling 
| very rapidly. Will it be restored 
|to pre-war level or even above? 
'I think this credit institution is 
|with us to stay and will be re- 
|'vived as soon as suitable goods 
/come on the market. It should be 
|included in our totals. 
| I know these figures are not 
| precise but they do indicate that 
|there are savings and potential 
|credit in the hands of individuals 
of at least $35,000,000,000 or $40,- 
| 000,000,000 and growing rapidly. 
| Who has it? Who will control the 
| spending? 

Agriculture has been an enor- 
mous beneficiary of this cockeyed 
economic program of ours. Farm 
cash incomes in the boom pre-de- 
pression years totaled $10,000,000,- 
000 gross and possibly $2,000,000,- 
000 net. In 1940 the farm net after 
all expenses was over $5,000,000,- 
000; in 1941, $7,500,000,000; in 
1942 this net had increased to 
$11,000,000,000; the net for 1943 is 
estimated at $14,000,000,000. That 
is, the farmer in four years has 
had a net income of nearly $40,- 
000,000,000. His long term debt 
was $6,500,000,000, and he has 
shown no attempt to date of ac- 
celerating its reduction. 


This net of the farm is greater 
than the minimum total above, 
but that is due to not including 
some farm net with the business 
groups, for many agricultural 
projects really belong there. 


Very little of these increased 
accumulations reside in the upper 
income tax group. At the time of 
the last tax argument in Congress 
it was well demonstrated that if 
all incomes above $10,000 were 
confiscated the Government would 


ll 


| 
There are up| 








Still Enough to Go Round Nicely... 


in Moderation 


receive a relatively small frac- 
tion of its needs. We know that 
the tax laws bear heavily on these 
upper bracket incomes—also on 
the white collar class.. I have no 
figures on what portion of this 
accumulated savings belongs to 
these classes, but would guess that 
less than $2,000,000,000 would 
cover these upper brackets and 
white collar surpluses. Their in- 
comes have been taxed to where 
nothing is left after living costs 
are met, and the future looks even 
worse. 

Second only to agriculture is 
the wage-earner. Here again we 
have no good statistics. 

Certainly the take home of the 
family unit is double what it has 
ever been in the past. We who 
operate know how much our labor 
cost per unit of production has 
increased, despite the phony 
method of presentation of sta- 
tistics by the War Labor Board. 
Theirs is probably the most hor- 
rible example of distorted presen- 
tation of simple fact to which an 
intelligent public has ever been 
subjected. The total wage pay- 
ments divided by the much dis- 
puted number of wage-earners 
gives a rather crude figure, but it 
indicates that wage-earners are 
accumulating from $10,000,000,000 
to $20,000,000,000 a year over and 
above official costs of living. 
Which all sums up to the fact 
that there is ample qualitative in- 
dications that agriculture and la- 
bor hold very much the lion’s 
share of these accumulated sav- 
ings of individuals. 

The questions that 
all is how 
will be spent and what will it be 
spent for? 


At the present time there is a 
conflict between two schools of 


interest us 


thought. One of them is that post- | 
be reckless. | 


war spending will 
The pent-up desire for goods will 
be so great that people will buy 
recklessly and irrespective of real 


needs. The other school feels that | 


spending will be on a most con- 
servative basis, and that there will 


be a wave of economy and that | 
only the most pressing needs will | 
be filled. Up until a few months | 


ago the pattern which the indi- 
vidual adopted was that set by 
the Government, and everyone is 


familiar with the reckless aban- | 


don with which the Government 
has distributed money. 
natural to assume that people 
would be most likely to follow 
this pattern. But Congress went 
home, and as far as a poll can 
establish, economy now is second 
only to reform of certain Govern- 
ment bureaus in the minds of the 
public. If we should have real 
economy emanating from Con- 
gress there is no doubt but that 
this will be reflected in the habits 
of the people. 


Then again the seriousness of | 
plant conversion and its effect on 
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much of this money | 


It was/| 


their immediate future is trou- 
bling the workers. This’ too will 
lead to a more prudent expendi- 
ture of savings, even to the pos- 


sible point of hoarding. 


Undoubtedly some median be- 
tween these extremes will be 
adopted, and it is not at all safe 
to assume that most of the war 
Honds will be cashed for spend- 
ing money. With the more settled 
future some of the cash circulat- 
ing money is very likely to find 
its way to the banks, where it may 
stay for some little time. 

Taxes will have a great influ- 
ence upon the spending of these 
savings. A new tax bill is in the 
making. It is pretty evident that 
greater weight is going to be 
placed upon excise taxes, possibly 
even a sales tax. These taxes are 
going to fall chiefly, though un- 
fairly, upon manufactured goods, 
This will deter buying. 

This future tax program will 
have weighty influence in several 
| directions. Political expediency is 
| going to lighten the burden on the 
wage-earner. It never has touched 
| the farm income. The theory that 
'the income tax is a natural—the 
ability to pay—is going to receive 
a serious shock if politics is the 
guiding motive in the near future. 

One of our highest tax officials 
tells us that national taxes must 
be at a rate of $20,000,000,000 a 
year for 10 years. Add State and 
local taxes and this becomes $30,- 
000,000,000. There is some per- 
centage of national income beyond 
which taxes destroy. Applied to 
any such tax take as this, one 
sees the necessity of a national in- 
come far above any possible abil- 
ity to produce; that means only 
one thing—inflated prices and 
costs, to establish the arithmetic 
equilibrium. 

While the conversion of the na- 
tional economy is in the making 
income tax yields will fall and 
/excise taxes will rise. We thus 
| get into a very complex economic 
| disequilibrium, all through polit- 
|ical and unsound approach to the 
'solution of the problem of carry- 
ing the national debt. 

Our past history following four 
major wars, records that our tax 
authority mentioned above was 
following precedent very closely. 
After these wars, taxes did rise 
2’ and 3 times the pre-war level 
and stayed there. This $30,000,- 
000,000 of taxes falls within those 
ratios. But history also tells us 
that prices were also up 2-3 times 
pre-war and stayed up for a num- 
ber of years, coming down slowly 
;only as industry could adjust it- 
‘self and resume its normal course 
'of improving efficiencies. All of 
which seems to indicate to me 
‘that people will conserve their 
|savings and not go on a spending 
spree. 

We are all interested in this 
post-war price level. When the 
Government borrows from the 
banks and creates deposit credits, 
another word for paper currency 
to most of us, this normally re- 
solves into a rise of prices—mone- 
tary inflation if you will. Controls 
can be thrown around price rises 
—they can be restrained as it were 
temporarily—but they cannot be 
stopped dead so long as this paper 
money is being created. 


Now most people think that in- 
flation is characterized by what 





.|oecurred in Germany in 1919-1923. 


This was a hyper-inflation, and 
such will not occur here for many 
reasons. But there are lesser de- 
grees, and they too can cause dis- 
location. 


Hogs at $15 per hundred is 
much above the average: that pre- 
vailed in the 1920 to 1930 decade, 
many times the average of the 
next decade. Before the Govern- 
ment started borrowing in 1930 
the widow could buy an annual 
income of $50 with $1,000 of cap- 
ital funds; now it takes $2,000 to 
buy that same income from 
equally sound securities. ‘There 
are plenty of like examples— 
everything is increasing—wages, 
for I have heard of no reductions 
coming from the Labor Board; 
goods—price control seems to op- 
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The ‘Road Ahead’ 
In Distribution 


(Continued from page 1398) 


post-war years will be to keep 
the road ahead from going too 
steeply upward,’ Dr. Dewhurst | 
explained that the government, 
alone cannot be expected to solve | 
it but “that business, and particu- | 
larly the distribution system, will | 
have to assume a large share of | 
the responsibility for avoiding an | 
explosive boom and thus ensuring | 
a long period of healthy activity.” 
He warned that “the chief | 
threat to private enterprise does 


not come from its open and vocal | 


erate only one way quality in- 
cluded, except for the odd polit- | 
ical gesture at intervals, and it) 
is only a gesture if closely ex- 
amined, 

Therefore, there will be higher 
prices ahead—possibly if controls 
are not wisely released, much too 
high. In other words this will dis- | 
count the purchasing value of| 
these savings to a marked degree. | 





They may not buy so much. | 

This may affect further costs of | 
production indirectly, as so many | 
units less will be demanded. That | 
is one reason why the high post- 
war level stays up so long. 

I might sum up in a few words. 
There is a very considerable stock 
of money and potential credit in 
the hands of our people, mostly 
because goods are not now avail- 
able; partly because people are 
not in a situation where they 
would desire to buy until geo- 
graphical redistribution of our 
workers, following the closing 
down of the war plants, has taken 
place. A prudent judgment, that 
there may be some difficult times 
ahead and it would be well to 
conserve for the rainy day, will 
govern. 

We face taxes or taxation of 
about 21% to 3 times our pre- war} 
levels, and may have to change 
our base of taxation to throw more | 
weight on sales and excise taxes. | 
This will tend to discourage | 
spending in the post-war period. | 
There will undoubtedly be the. 
slow pressure of natural economic: 
forces at work tending to increase | 
prices commensurate with the vast | 
stocks of money created by Gov- | 
ernment borrowing from banks. 
We have experienced these inflac| 
tionary price rises following our | 
past wars and this will be no ex- 
ception. It is not unlikely that} 
we will reach about the same price | | 
levels as produced by. the Civil | 
War and World War I. This will | | 
temporarily restrict the units of | 
volume of goods sold. 

On the other side some of this | 
purchasing power will rest with | 
corporations who will spend for | 
rehabilitation. I do not believe | 
this will be as great as many peo- 
ple think, and it, of course, will 
be of rather individualistic char- | 
acter. 

The great bulk of stored up pur- | 
chasing power will lie with agri- | 
culture and with the wage-earner, | 
and such as is spent will be for | 
the goods which these groups are | 
naturally accustomed to buy. To 
a considerable extent, these will | 
be replacements for worn out 
agricultural and household imple- 
ments, and transportation units of 
the lower priced categories. Iam 
not too optimistic that they will 
spread far beyond these so-called 
necessities to any marked extent 
until some settled pattern of post- 
war economy has established it- 
self. I believe industry will be 
well able to cope with the de- 
mands without undue dislocation 

the economy, if wise removal of 
present controls govern. 

Our future lies more than ever 
before on the elimination of polit- 
ical expediency as the directing 
and controlling motive of govern- 

ment, and a return to the wise 
principles set up by the Founding 
Fathers. in’ this pioneer experi- 
ment in democratic governmnets. 








| War 


| significant 


opponents, but from some of its 
most devout adherents.” “‘Most of 
all,” he said, “it comes from those 


who, when they are hard pressed | 
in the competitive battle, seek to | 


enlist the government as their 
ally in “the struggle with their 
competitors. It is these groups, 
not the soap-box orators, who, 
though wholly 
constitute the real threat to the 
competitive system, for in the long 


/run unless free competition is al- | 


lowed to be really free and to play 
its role, government regulation 
will have to take its place.” 

Dr. Dewhurst predicted a post- 
“revolution” 
distribution, pointing out 
trends “in the direction of more 


efficient distribution and lower | 


costs which were already evident 
before the war have been accen- 
tuated by war necessities.” 

His address follows: 

One of the most interesting and 
differences between 
this World War and the war that 
ended just 25 years ago is the fact 
that an organization like the Fed- 
eral Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 


tion is holding a series of confer- | 
“Road Ahead” while | 


ences on the 
the war is still going on. The 
very title of these conferences is 
proof of 
everyone expects the Road Ahead | 
to be a different road than the| 


one we were travelling when the | 


war broke out and that the post- | 
war world will be a different | 
world than the pre-war world. 


At the corresponding period in | 
last World War—say the 
spring of 1918—it is safe to say} 
that hardly anyone expected the} 


the 


war to bring profound internal 


changes in our domestic economy | 
and ways of doing business. The | 
war was regarded as merely a 


brief and unpleasant interruption 
to our normal life. The important 
|thing then was to get the disa- 
| greeable business over with as 


unintentionally, | 


in the field of | 
that | 


soon as possible and to get back 
home, back to life as usual, to 
business as usual, ‘back to nor- 
malcy.” 

Of course we did not get back 
to normalcy after the last war 
ended. After a few months of hes- 
itation we entered a short-lived 
boom during which inventories 
rose, and _ prices 
faster and farther than at any 
time during the war itself. Then 
we took a nose-dive into the 1921 
| depression, and about the time we 
concluded that that depression 
was going to last for years and 
years we emerged from it into the 
longest period of uninterrupted 
prosperity and full employment 
in the history of the country. 

It is hard to realize now how 
much we accomplished during 
that decade—just through the free 
play of free enterprise. We ex- 
panded and modernized our pro- 
| ductive plant and equipment and 
brought the benefits and econo- 
mies of mass production to our 
entire population. When the war 
ended we were still literally in the 
mud road and horse-and-buggy 
era. By the end of the post-war 
| decade the horse had become al- 
most a curiosity; we had hard- 
surfaced our highways and sup- 


|plied the majority of American | 


families with their own automo- 
biles. The radio was a mechanical 
toy in 1920; by 1930 it had become 


_closed the saloons, but we opened 


in the country. 


employment, 

period in the 1921 depression. 
But the prosperity of the 20’s 

did not last forever, and about the 


time we had convinced ourselves | 


that it was going to last forever, 


it ended with the sickening slide | 


sky-rocketed | 


a household necessity. Prohibition | 


| war until the end of the present 
| Through it all we held prices | 
|and the cost of living steady—not | 
through government price con- | 
trols, but through the free play of | 
/competition. At the same time we | 
raised wage rates steadily and) 
substantially, while hours of labor | 
were progressively shortened. No- | 
body talked about “full employ- | 
|ment” then, because we had full | 
except for a short) 
_tremes and bring about a reason- 


into 
30’s. 


the long depression of the 
Recovery turned out to be 
not “just around the corner,” or 
at least the corner was a long 
ways off, for we did not get back 
to the full employment level of 
the 1920’s until after Pear] Har- 
bor. And now, 25 years after the 
“war to end war” came to an end, 
we are two years deep in a second 
World War whose costs and ef- 
fects on our economy promise to 
be vastly greater than those of the 
first World War. 

That was the “Road Ahead” in 
1918, but it is safe to say that any- 
one who had predicted it then 
would have been regarded as a 
lunatic and a menace to society. 
In fact, all we can be sure of is| 
that anyone who attempts to play 
the role of soothsayer about the 
future is bound to be wrong—cer- 
tainly in details and quite possibly 
in the main outlines of his pre- 
diction. 

One reason for this difficulty is | 
that the road ahead is never a! 
single road fatalistically mapped 
out for us, and which we are com- 
pelled to travel whether we want 
to or not. Actually we always face 
a choice of directions and we) 
choose our route as we go along, 
although often without being) 
aware that we are making a/|} 
choice. 

What are the possible directions | 
of the “road ahead” for American | 
business and distribution as we) 


‘try to look beyond the year 1943 | 
up movie houses and chain stores | 


the fact that almost | 19 almost every city and village) 


—not through the next 25 years, 
but say from the time we win the 


decade? Will it lead steeply up- 
ward into a dangerous speculative 
spree and an uncontrolled infla- 
tionary price spiral, to be fol- 
lowed by a disastrous collapse? 
Or will it lead directly downhill 
into the depths of the 1930’s, with 
its accompaniment of depression 
and unemployment and public re- | 
lief and government spending? Or 
can we avoid both of these ex- 





ably smooth transition during the | 


| years immediately after the war? - 


‘rapid accumulation of 
| spendable funds in the hands of 


be wide of the mark. One as- 
sumption which seems reasonable 
to me is that the war will con- 
tinue at least for another year, but 
not beyond the end of 1945, with 
Germany defeated sometime in 
1944, and Japan’s defeat coming a 
year later. Another assumption is 
that rationing and price controls 
will continue to be reasonably ef- 
fective during the remainder of 
the war, with further price in- 
creases held to a slower rate than 
those occurring thus far. If these 
assumptions are not too far from 
the truth it seems reasonable to 
expect that we shall reach a peak 


|—or rather a plateau—in the war 
| effort next year, with total em- 


ployment, counting those in the 
armed forces, of nearly 65,000,000, 


/or 10,000,000 more than the nor- 


mal working force. 


With such an abnormally high- 
employment level extending over 
the next year or two and with the 
resultant large volume of indi- 
vidual earnings, on the one hand, 


|and with growing shortages of 
|civilian goods and reasonably ef- 
| fective 


price controls, on the 
other, we can expect a still more 
liquid 


consumers than has occurred dur- 


_ing the past-three years. A recent 


|report of the Securities and Ex- 
|change Commission shows that 
liquid savings of individuals, in 
the form of currency and bank 
deposits, savings and insurance, 
government bond purchases, etc., 
rose from $4,000,000,000 in 1940 
to $10,000,000,000 in 1941, and to 
$29,000,000,000 in 1942, with the 
rate for the present year running 
to more than $36,000,000,000. Thus, 
if we assume the 1940 volume as 
normal, individuals will by the 
end of 1943 have accumulated 
surplus purchasing power of well 
over $60,000,000,000. By the end 
of the war even with a further 
increase in taxes it is reasonable 
to expect that the total surplus 


_funds in hands of individuals may 


| be twice as large, or as much as 
' $120, 000,000,000. That would mean 


Trying to answer these ques-/| that the average family will have 


tions involves making certain as- | 
sumptions which may turn out to| 


available at the end of the war 
(Continued on page 1412) 
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In following the current Brazilian debt negotiations it is highly 


illuminating to contrast Canada’s 
American countries in general. T 


debt record with that of the Latin 
he Dominion of Canada, despite all 


vicissitudes, has always met promptly when due the full face amount 


of principal and interest on both 
tions. 
our southern neighbors. 

It is remarkable, however, al- 
though Canada’s growing prom- 
inence in world affairs has re- 
sulted to some degree in in- 
creased interest in Canadian se- 
curities in this country, that 
such interest is not more widely 
spread; this state of compara- 
tive apathy is especially notice- 
able in the case of the banking 
community, which, it is logical 
to suppose, should be as well- 
posted as any on such an out- 
standing situation. 

With regard to the market dur- 
ing the past week, there was a 
eertain increase in activity, and 
the firm undertone which devel- 
oped recently, persisted to such a 
degree, that despite the clouding 
influence of the War Loan drive, 


certain sections of the markets! 


registered higher prices. Direct 
Dominions were practically un- 
changed but Nationals were def- 
initely better. The 44s of 1957 
were 117% bid as against their 
recent low point of 116% offered. 
Ontarios and Quebecs were in-de- 
mand but trading was restricted 
by scarcity of supply. Moderate 
activity continued in Nova Sco- 
tias, and the long term bonds were 
quoted on 3.30% yield basis. The 
market supply of New Bruns- 
wicks was absorbed, but with the 
demand unsatisfied, the long 
bonds improved from a 3.75% of- 
fered to a 3.70% basis bid; there 
is little doubt that the exagger- 
ated differential between the 
bonds of this province and those 
of Nova Scotia will narrow still 
further. British Columbias were 
steady with prices unchanged. 


The financial results for the 
past fiscal year of the Province 
of Manitoba which were an- 
nounced during the week gave 
further evidence that the excel- 
lent financial record of _ this 
province for the past few years 
is being well maintained. A 
record surplus was shown of 
$2,182,097.15, and a further debt 
reduction of $1,337,706.06 was 
made. In the three year period 
ending April 30, 1943, the Pro- 
vincial Government paid off 
debt to the amount of $7,071,- 
261.86. _It was also stated that 
further reductions in Provincial 
debt would be made in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 


Market quotations of Manitoba 
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This is in marked contrast to 


& . oven 


bonds have reflected to some de- | 


its direct and guaranteed obliga- 
the debt situation of some of 


gree the steady improvement in 
this situation, but it would appear 
that there is scope for further 
movement in this direction, and 
there is every reason to believe 
that the longer term bonds which 
yield 4% will be readily absorbed 
in the near future. A recent factor 
which should have a favorable 
bearing on the situations of the 
prairie provinces generally is the 
increase in price from 90 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel paid to the Cana- 
dian farmers for wheat. Saskatch- 
ewans, however, were inactive 


-and unchanged, but there was an | 


increased turnover in Albertas 
'and it would seem that the bonds 


‘of this province have reached a_/| 


'resistance level after their recent 
| decline. 


| Internal bonds were slightly 


| weaker as anticipated, and as pre- | 
| viously mentioned, it should be| 
|possible to make attractive pur- | 


| chases until the special supply of | : Y : 
P pp | terprise and the profit motive, to | 


'one which is based on government | 


free exchange resulting from Do- 
|/minion bonds called for payment 


be foreseen that the free rate will 


more to supply exchange. 


Canada’s Fifth Victory 
drive will open Oct. 


000 and the offering will include 
a 3% 15-year bond and a short 


term 32-year 134% issue. It is 
still thought that the offerings of 
external bonds in connection with 
the drive will not be large and on 





_the market generally should def- 
|initely improve. 


| The ‘Road Ahead’ In 
| Distribution 


(Continued from page 1411) 


| surplus funds equal to the total 
amount it would normally spend 


i|for consumer’s goods over the 
| period of a year to a year and a 
| half. This accumulation of “hot 
| money” in the hands of consumers 
ed in our economic history. Par- 
mand for goods unobtainable dur- 
during the 
years. 


ket denuded of goods- and. unre- 
stricted by price or rationing con- 


keep prices 





, could ensure a high level of pros- 


, retention 


| tion, 


|Oct. 15 is absorbed. It is then to| 


again improve to the point where | 
the Foreign Exchange Control | 
Board will be called upon once} 

from scratch, 
Loan | 
18 with a. 
minimum objective of $1,200,000,- | 


their anticipated ready absorption | 


is something wholly unprecedent- | 
alleled as it is by a pent-up de-) 


ing the war, it is one of the most | 
potent influences for good or evil | 


immediate post-war @nlist the government as their | 


If this surplus purchasing | @/ly 


power pours suddenly into a mar- | ©COmpetitors. 


‘not the soap-box orators—who, | 


trols, it could easily dissipate it- | 
self in a disastrous inflationary | 
boom followed by an equally dis- | 
astrous collapse. But if producers | A 
and distributors are able and will- | t© Play its role, government regu- 
ing to hold down their costs and} 
within reasonable | 
bounds, and if industry can recon- | 
vert promptly to the production | 
of civilian goods, the more grad- | 
ual spending of this vast sum) 


perity period of several 


years. 


over a 


contend, 
will 


who 
consumers 


There are 
course, 


some 


of that 


| hold on to their money when the 
war 


ends, that their fear of de- 
pression and unemployment will 
offset the pressure of accumulated 
purchasing power and deferred 
demand for goods which were un- 
available during the war. This is 
a possibility that cannot be over- 
looked, but my own opinion is 
that the chief problem of the im- 
mediate post-war years will be 
to keep the road ahead from go- 
ing too steeply upward. This is a 
problem which government alone 
cannot be expected to solve, for 
it goes without saying that there 


will be no great popular enthu- | 


siasm for, or cooperation in, the 
of price and rationing 
controls after the war ends. This 
means that business, and particu- 
larly the distribution system, will 
have to assume a large share of 
the responsibility for avoiding an 
explosive boom and thus ensuring 


a long period of healthy activity. | 


Another question that is easier 
to ask than to answer about the 
road ahead is whether it will 
turn, or move further, toward 
the left, or veer toward the right, 
or maintain a middle course. By 
“left,” I mean, for want of a bet- 
ter word, in the direction of 
greater degree of government reg- 
ulation, control 
and -by “right,” toward 
greater freedom for private enter- 
prise and a greater reliance on 
free competition and the profit 
system. Here again it seems to 
me there is no inexorable and in- 
evitable route that we must 
travel, but rather a choice of di- 
rections among which we can 
choose. 

Consciously there can be no 
question about the route we would 
choose. American businessmen 
would be unanimous, and Ameri- 


in preferring our own 


which relies primarily on free en- 


planning and regulation. 
The 


al 


competitors to seek government 
aid in the competitive struggle. 


The attack on the chain stores | 
which led to the passage of heavy | 
and discriminatory taxes in a ma- | 


jority of the states of the Union 
one conspicuous 
The great variety of state 
taxing and restricting the 
movement of goods between the 
states provides another. Much of 
the state legislation forbidding 
sales below cost and the state and 
Federal legislation permitting re- 
sale price maintenance seem to 


is 


laws 


from free competition and in the 
direction of ultimate government 
intervention and regulation. This 
is not to say that the competitive 
system or any other economic sys- 
tem can possibly function without 
a considerable measure of gov- 
ernment regulation. Government 
vigilance is necessary for instance 
to enforce competition and pre- 
vent monopoly, to protect the con- 
sumer with such measures as pure 
food and drug laws, to enforce 
contracts, to prevent unethical 
and discriminatory practices and 
for many other purposes. 

But government aid merely for 
the purpose of protecting high- 
cost distributors and _ traditional 
methods against the threat of 
newer and better and more eco- 
nomical methods—whether chain 


; ; stores, mail order, self-service, or 
and regimenta- | 


super-markets—seems to me con- 
trary to the best interests of con- 
sumers and to the long-run inter- 
ests of the very groups it seeks 
to aid, as well as to the private 
enterprise system as a whole. It 
is the quickest way to convert our 
free competitive system into a 
system of government regimenta- 
tion. It is choosing the road ahead 
that turns to the left rather than 
the one that veers toward the 
right. 

The choice we make will be of 


| special pertinence in the immedi- 


can consumers almost equally so, | ate post-war period, because the 


system, | 


necessities of war have thrown 
the distributive system into a 
state of flux. Many distributors 
have been forced out of business 


|/as entire lines of goods.have dis- 
best evidence of the su-| 
periority of our own .system of | 
democracy and free enterprise is | 


appeared from the market. Tradi- 
tional types of outlets have “in- 
vaded” the territory of other 


that in three short years, starting | trades and taken on new lines of 


which surpasses the 
strength of the Axis powers. Only 
a microscopic—though a highly 
vocal—minority of American pub- 
lic opinion openly advocates a de- 
parture from a system. which, 
whatever its defects, has proved 
its worth in a century and a half 
of American progress. 

The chief threat to private en- 
terprise does not come from its 
open and vocal opponents, but 


| from some of its most devout ad- |} 


herents. It comes from those who 


'aecept the profit system, but who 


fail to recognize that the profit | 
system is really a profit-and-loss 
system, and that the losses are just 
as necessary to its vigorous func- 
tioning as the profits. 

It comes from those who believe | 
in competition so long as they are} 
doing the competing, but who 
don’t like the other fellow’s com- | 


petition. It comes from those who | 


want to eat their cake of profits, 
and have their cake of security 
and protection against losses. 
Most of all it comes from those | 
who, when they are hard pressed | 
in the competitive battle, seek to 


in the struggle with their 
It is these groups— | 


though wholly unintentionally, | 
constitute the real threat to the) 
competitive system, for in the! 
long run unless free competition | 
is allowed to be really free and | 


lation will have to take its place. | 


The field of distribution, in 
which competition has waxed | 
furiously during recent years, of- | 
fers plenty of examples of what) 
seems to me a dangerous tendency | 
on the part of certain groups of 


we have already | goods 
‘achieved an industrial potential | 
combined | 


| credit 


services 


in the effort to maintain 
volume. Man power and material 
shortages have brought the long- 


| overdue elimination of many cost- 
ily services and the adoption of 
| economies in the form of reduced 


deliveries, simplification of bill- 
ing systems, standardization of 
terms, adoption of the 
principle of minimum orders. In 
the retail field the consumer has 
learned to do without or perform 
for himself many of the costly 
he formerly expected 
from the retail dealer. Self- 
service has become increasingly 
popular and has been extended to 
many new lines of goods. The cus- 
tomer has found out that it is 


'often not only cheaper, but also 
| easier and more agreeable, to help 


himself than to submit to the ex- 
cessive solicitude of the 
clerk. 

Many of these war measures are 
temporary inconveniences which 
will disappear as soon as the war 
ends. It would be foolish to con- 
tend that the wartime pattern of 


| distribution will carry over un- 


changed into the peace. But it 
would be equally foolish to con- 
tend that when peace comes we 
shall or should return to the exact 
pre-war pattern. 


The last war brought far-reach- | 


changes in 
Mass- 


ing and_ beneficial 
manufacturing methods. 
production and assembly line 
methods which received their 
great impetus, during the war 
spread rapidly throughout Ameri- 
can industry in the post-war 
years, bringing lower prices and 
higher consumption to consumers, 
higher profits to business, and 
larger earnings to labor. The 
stage is set for a similar revolu- 
tion in the field of distribution, 
and the trends pointing in the di- 


illustration. | 


free | 


sales | 


Military Alliance Net 
Peace Guarantee 


(Continued from page 1409) 
deal with after the next election 
in “‘divying” up our merchant ma- 
rine. Therefore this member of 
Parliament urged that the “divy- 
ing’ up should be done imme- 
diately. 

If the world is planning for us 


to be its post-war sugar daddy 


: Lo 
| with lease-lend, W. P. A,, Relief 
me to be leading inevitably away 


and Rehabilitation, etc. ete., it is 
evident that America is likely to 
turn in revolt not only on the 
hallelujah program, but along 
with it, on the program. highly 
necessary on the whole of reason- 
able world collaboration and co- 
operation. 

Do we want a part in creating 
another war a generation hence 
by hush-hushing these unpalat- 
able questions I have been talk- 
ing about? 

Especially are we _ concerned 
when it is proposed that we be- 
come a partner with a highly im- 
perialistic nation. It is a tragic 
“mistake not to face the diffi- 
culties, as they actually exist and 
try to work something out on a 
practical basis.” 

Britain’s, and also Russia’s, in- 
tentions toward China, India, 
North Africa, Poland, Palestine, 
France, are vital questions that 
mugt be settled in fairness and 
justice before there is any hope 
of any international cooperation 
succeeding permanently in estab- 
lishing peace-—especially by way 
of the proposed military alliance 
with one country. 

The failure to meet these highly 
important and inflammatory ques- 
tions prepares the seed bed for 
the next war—force or no inter- 
national force. 

We must help rebuild a world 
worthy of our sacrifices. The goal 
of America is a stable and peace- 
ful world. We can and must work 
to that end without expecting to 
right all the wrongs of the world 
in one treaty. But we at least 
must get started in the right di- 
rection—in the direction of Wood- 
row Wilson’s 14 points which have 
been given only lip service by our 
allies. Before we make post-war 
commitments is the time to reani- 
mate these points. The ground- 
work for a peaceful world must 
be laid now by removing some of 
the causes of war. 

Let there be no easing up in 
‘the war efforts of our mighty and 
victorious coalition. Plain talk 
will help clear the air of suspi- 
cion, and it will strengthen rather 
than weaken the natural associa- 
tion of England and America and 
the solidarity of -the allies, not 
only for the present, but in the 
future. 

It will help us bring about the 
more decent world on which last- 
ing peace depends. 


rection of more efficient distribu- 
tion and lower costs which were 
|already evident before the war 
have been accentuated by war 
necessities. A few years before 
the war a study made by the 
Twentieth Century Fund showed 
that 59 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar went to pay the costs of 
distributing goods, as compared 
with only 41 cents for producing 


them. Although statistics are not 
available to prove the point, I am 
i}sure that a study made at the 
present time would show an ap- 
preciable lessening in the ratio of 
distribution costs to production 
‘costs. If these trends are permit- 
ted and encouraged to carry for- 
ward into the post-war period, 
the results may be temporarily 
painful to some groups of distrib- 
utors, but in the long run they will 
be to the common advantage of 
consumers and the _ distribution 
system as a whole. 
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Municipal News & Notes 


Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, and 
Lehman Bros., New York, joint 
managers of the Philadelphia, Pa., 
bond exchange syndicate, an- 
nounced on Tuesday of this week 
that the exchange offer is due to 
terminate on Oct. 30, next, and 
will not be further extended. The 
bankers also disclosed that more 
than $70,000,000 bonds have al- 
ready been exchanged for new re- 
funding bonds, containing ex- 
tended call dates, under the Re- 
funding Plan of 1942, making total 
exchanges under the 1941 and 
1942 plans more than $153,000,000. 

“Holders desiring to exchange 
eligible City of Philadelphia 
bonds must have exchange 
agreements accepted by a mem- 
ber of the group account before 
the close of business Oct. 30, 
1943,” announcement of the ac- 
count managers said. 


Representing the largest munic- 
ipal refinancing operation of its) 
kind on record, the 1942 refunding | 
plan was adopted by the city in| 


November of last year shortly 
after the completion of the Re- 
funding Plan of 1941. 

The 1942 plan was originally 
scheduled for termination on 
May 1, of this year, but by action 
of the City Council was extended 
to October 30. The plan of ex- 
change applies to certain issues of 
the city’s bonds optional for re- 
demption between 1944 and 1953 
and totalling $162,296,000 of which 
$140,582,000 eligible for such ex- 
change were in the hands of the 
pubtic. 

The bonds being offered in 
exchange, where redeemable, 
have extended callable dates 
but bear the same rates of in- 
terest to the original callable 
dates as the outstanding bonds 
to be exchanged. Thereafter all 
refunding bonds bear interest at 
314%. 

A nationwide group comprising 
39 leading investment firms and 

banks is handling the present re- 
funding operation. 


Blyth & Co. Group Offers 
Imperial District Bonds 
A nationwide 


of $6,000,000 Imperial Irrigation 
District, Calif., electric revenue, 
8th issue bonds, bearing various 
interest rates. The bonds, dated 
Oct. 1, 1943 and due on July l, 
from 1945 to 1973, incl., were ac- 


quired by the syndicate at com- | 

but | 
until | 
completion of the Third War Loan 


sale on Sept. 17, 
deferred 


petitive 
reoffering was 


drive. 
_ The 34%% bonds, totaling $1,- 
390,000, due 1945 to 1954, are 
being offered to yield from 1% 
on the 1945 maturity to 2.60% 
on the 1954 maturity. The 344% 
:bonds, totaling $3,510,000, due 
1955 to 1970, are priced to yield 
from 2.70% to 3.05%, and the 
3% bonds, amounting to $1,100,- 
000, due 1970 to 1973, are being 
offered at par. 


The bonds were issued by the 
Imperial Irrigation District to fi- 
nance the acquistion of the elec- 
tric power system of the California 
Electric Power Co. in the Imperial 
Valley and in that part of Co- 
achella Valley in Riverside County 
which is irrigated by water from 
the All-American Canal. 


Bill Provides Federal 
Aid For City Rebuilding 


Senate Bill No. 1163, introduced 
by Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York City, establishes a 
formula for granting cities and 
towns the use of Federal credit 
for the purpose of redevelopment 
of urban areas, it is disclosed by 
the Urban Land Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The measure, the 
institute reports, is designed to 
encourage rebuilding of such 


areas by private enterprise and, | 





Boston, Mass., Seen 
Trans-Ocean Air Terminal 


| offering 


| war terminal for trans-ocean pas- | 
|senger and freight planes, 
|advanced recently by Capt. Otis | 


| nearer 
banking group | 
headed by Blyth & Co., Inc., Kai- | 
ser & Co., and John Nuveen & Co., | 
made public offering on Monday | 


{ 


moreover, the underlying purpose 
of the proposal is that redevelop- 
ment projects shall be self-liqui- 
dating. “This would be accom- 
plished,” the institute says, 
“through the establishment of 
local land commissions, which 
would acquire through condemna- | 
tion, land in blighted areas for 
redevelopment and sell or lease 
the land so acquired to provide 
capital for rebuilding.” 

The bill is the outgrowth of 
the activities and extensive 
studies made by the Urban Land 
Institute, which is a national 
organization, established several 
years ago by a group of out- 
standing realtors and _ other 
business men, to study the 
causes of creeping blight which 
has overtaken the cities of our 
country, and to study and sug- 
gest measures to check the 
blight of the deteriorated areas 
through intelligent planning for 
redevelopment. 

The subject of rebuilding of | 
cities, with particular emphasis on 
the problem of blight, “which has | 
overtaken one-fourth of urban | 
America,” will be discussed by | 
Albert M. Greenfield of Philadel- | 
phia, Chairman of the Executive | 
Committee of the Urban Land In- | 


stitute, before members of the) 


| 


| Newark, N. J., City Planning Com- | 


mission, Newark Real Estate| 
Board, officials of insurance and | 
mortgage companies and other 
business representatives. The 
meeting will be held in Newark | 
on Oct. 8. 


Possibilty that Boston, Mass., | 
which opens bids today on an| 
of # $1,550,000 various | 
municipal issues, will be the post- | 


was | 


W. Bryan, veteran pilot and Vice- | 
President in charge of war proj- 
ects for TWA. Speaking at a 
luncheon meeting in the Hub City, 


Capt. Bryan pointed out that the | 


200 miles by which Boston is 
to airports of Europe 
means that ocean-going planes 
can carry an appreciably greater 
pay-load if they leave from the 
Massachusetts metropolis. He il- 
lustrated his point by observing 
that the plane in which he flew 
to Boston could carry approx- 
imately 1,200 pounds more useful 
load to Europe if it left from Bos- 
ton, rather than from New York 
City. 

The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusets is well cognizant of the 
strategic position enjoyed by its 
principal city and the opportu- 
nity thus offered to challenge the 
nation for post-war leadership 
in international aviation. With 
this in mind, it has already set 
in motion plans for large-scale 
expansion of the Common- 
wealth Airport at East Boston. 
The program calls for the con- 
version of mud flats in the East 
Boston - Winthrop area into a 
solid extension that will enlarge 
the airfield from 270 to about 
1,200 acres. 


The basic fill will cover enough 
area for four runways, three of 
which will be 7,000 feet long and 
suited for the take-offs of heavily- 
loaded transatlantic planes; and a 
fourth will be 5,000 feet. 

Powell M. Cabot, Chairman of 
the Massachusetts Development 


‘and Industrial Commission, stated 


that the blueprint for the new 
airport provides for ultimate con- 
struction of dual hard-surfaced 
runways 200 feet wide and 10,000, 
8,060 and 7,000 feet in length. 

In addition, it allocates space 
for taxi-strips, to enable planes 
to leave the runways to approach 


projected loading platforms, for 
areas suitable for the landing and 
take-off of helicopters, and a base 


| ities 
| commercially to two airlines, Mr. 


ment of the airport under an 
initial $4,750,000 legislative ap- 
propriation, Mr. Cabot said, will 
be construction of 20,000 feet of 
runways, adapted to planes of 
gross loads up to 300,000 pounds. 


Advantageous for the shipment 
of freight by air, he added, will 
be the direct communications be- 
tween the expanded airport and 
three railways, the modern ware- 
houses which will be erected to 
meet the needs of commercial 


| shippers, and a new wide thor- 


oughfare to facilitate the flow of 
traffic between the air base and 
Sumner tunnel. 

While the use of present facil- 
at the airport is confined 


Cabot said, practically every air- 


| line in the nation is evincing lively 
| interest in the new development. 


One of the two now at the 
airport, Northeast Airlines, Inc., 
already has pending an applica- 
tion for extension of its service 
to European cities as distant as 
Moscow. It plans East Boston as 
its western terminus. 

The design of the new project, 
which has the approval of the 
State Aeronautics Board and the 


Governor, takes into consideration | 


the importance of wind directions 
and velocities and is so arranged 
as to avoid any of the disadvan- 
tages of the topography of the 
area. 


All facilities, including those for | 
instrument landing, construction | 
of runways, field lighting, control | 
tower and buildings, will conform | 


to requirements of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, he said. 


Facilities for instrument land- 
ing, he added, will enable planes 
to land in perfect safety in fog 
or without field lights. Ade- 
quate accommodations will be 
provided for 24-hour operating 
schedules and for all forms of 
business activity that logically 
would be located at a first-class 
passenger and express terminal. 


A hydroplane base will be 
placed at the northeasterly portion 
of the area to be built uP: 

1] 


space for helicopters w be lo- 


runways used by other types of 
planes. 


W. E. Burnside Co. Formed 
Willis E. Burnside and William 
J. Tetmeyer have formed Willis 
E. Burnside & Company, 30 Pine 
Street, New York City. Mr. Burn- 
side and Mr. Tetmeyer were for- 
merly officers of Burnside, Cooper 
& Co., Ltd. 


but the | 


cated at another point, safe from | 


“Our Reporter On Governments” 


By S. F. PORTER 


Secretary Morgenthau’s announcement that the bank offering 
| would total only $3,000,000,000—divided equally between the 10- 
year 2s and the %s—came as a bit of a surprise to dealers cen- 
vinced the deal would amount to $4,000,000,000. .. . Heavy over- 
subscription of flotation, which opened yesterday, presumably closes 
tonight or tomorrow morning, is generally anticipated. ... Banks 
need bonds, have been waiting for weeks and weeks to get held 
of some intermediate 2s at par. . 

Even if the offering had totaled $4,000,000,000, an over- 
subscription would have been probable. ... Now more is antici- 
pated. . 

Anyway, buy as many as you can. ... These 2s are good... . 
As this observer has been writing for months now, this loan is the 
best of all. ... The public has bought it and now the banks may. 

. . And round out your position in the open market as quickly as 

possible, before the premium gets too high... . 
SPURT IN ORDERS 

The reason for the spurt in bond subscriptions during the last 
few days of the drive was that many professional investors and hun- 
dreds of ordinary buyers held off until the last minute in placing 
their orders. ... Some by “direction” from the top... . Some because 
of their desire to hold other securities during the early weeks of 
September and to switch into the new 2s and 2's only when abse- 
lutely essential. . . Some because they wanted to wait and make 
sure that the campaign would be a success and that a premium plus 
| Safety would be there. ... This is not patriotism we're talking. ... 
|This is plain, hard-boiled market stuff. ... And thus the hold-outs 
may be discussed without emotionalism... . 


As for the “direction,” which makes one of the more inter- 
esting sidelight reports of the drive, the tale here is that the 
Treasury actually has wanted the subscriptions to come in slowly 
and gradually and in a way to inspire little fellows to greater 
effort. ... One dealer reports he was told to hold off on sub- 
scribing until the last few days. ... Not by a Government official 
but by an authoritative source. ... Another says this was dis- 
counted by the Washington figure-makers and therefore, was 
counted in on the day-to-day reports made of possible totals. . . . 
None of it appeared in print, of course, and none of it was re- 
flected in the subscriptions disclosed to the newspapers but that 
doesn’t mean this situation hasn’t existed... . 


So, in figuring up possible totals from now on, take this “diree- 
tion” into consideration. ... Make your estimates on the basis of what 
you hear from the inside and on the basis of what you see in your 
/own community rather than in terms of the newspaper sums... . 
| You’ll be more accurate in the end... . 


‘THE 3s | 
The Treasury 344s of Oct. 15, go out of the market this week. 
|... Refunding of the bonds was announced in mid-summer, is taking 
| place at the last minute. . . . Bonds now are in the portfolios of big 
| banks and dealers interested more in the exchange than in any other 
| factor and situation is entirely technical. ... 

There are two important points about the 344s, however, whieh 
| deserve final emphasis: 

(1) These bonds are telling us the opening price on the new 2s 
of 1953/51. ... Price as of this writing is 100.9 bid, 100.11 offered, 
|} up several 32nds just in the last few weeks. ... Yield is mins 
biz - eee 


Indicating opening price on the new 2s will be at least 7/32 
premium. ... These go into the new 2s and therefore, 7/32 is the 
price traders are placing on the privilege of an exchange on a 
bond-for-bond basis. ... 


Incidentally, story around over the week-end was that a large 
bid of 100.12 was around for a block of the 3s. ... Buyer said to 
be willing to pay the offer price on a lot, presumably amounting to 
at least $1,000,000. .. . Another sign of the importance of the refund- 

(Continued on page 1420) 

















1942 closes October 


of business October 


under the 1941 and 


October 5, 1943. 








for hydroplanes. 
First phase of the develop- 








Offer of Bond Exchange under City of Philadelphia Refunding Plan of 


siring to exchange eligible City of Philadelphia Bonds must have Exchange 
Agreements accepted by a member of the Group Account before the close 


To date more than $70,000,000 principal amount City of Philadelphia 
Bonds have been exchanged under the 1942 Plan, making total exchanges 


DREXEL & Co. 


Refunding Plan of 1942 
$162, 296,000 


City of Philadelphia 


Bond Exchange 








30, 1943 and will not be further extended. Holders de- 


30, 1943. 


1942 Plans more than $153,000,000 principal amount. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


Group Account Managers 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — 


Bank Stocks : 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


. - . - . - tenarni rc - ~ _— Curt 

The recent action of the directors of the Chase National Bank in| €#"™Mgs can be used for divi- 
increasing the bank’s surplus account, calls attention once again to 
the question of adequate bank capitalization and of a rational ratio 


of capital funds to deposits. 


On June 30, 1943, Chase’s capital was $100,270,000; surplus was 


also $100,270,000, and had been for 
were $49,842,000 and total capital® 


funds $250,382,000. As of Sept. 
30, 1943, the figures are as fol- 
lows: Capital, $100,270,000; 
plus, $121,730,000; undivided prof- 
its, $43,000,000 and total capital 
funds, $265,000,000. Aside from 
the reduction in undivided profits, 
the increase in surplus resulted 
from improved operating earn- 
ings, profits from the sale of se- 
curities and from recoveries. 
There have been a few other in- 
creases of capital funds by New 
York City banks in recent months. 
For example, New York Trust 
Company, last April, increased its 
capital by $2,500,000 from $12,- 
500,000 to $15,000,000, and its sur- 
plus by $5,000,000, through the 
sale of new stock. On. June 9, 
1943, National City Bank of New 
York increased its surplus by 
$7,500,000 from $77,500,000 to 


$85,000,000. The increase resulted | 


frem receipt by the bank from 
the City Company of New York, 
Ine., which is in dissolution, of 
proceeds from the sale by that 
company of its stock holdings in 
West Indies Sugar Corp. 

A third increase was by Bankers 


Trust Company, whose directors, ' 


on June 14, 1943, voted to trans- 
fer $25,000,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus, increasing the 


latter from $50,000,000 to $75,000,- | 


000, while at the same time they 
transferred $7,000,000 from gen- 
eral reserves to undivided profits. 
All these moves are constructive 
and, when considered in conjunc- 
tion with the conservative divi- 
dend policy pursued by the banks, 
indicate that bank management is 
fully aware of the necessity for 
building up capital funds in order 
to be prepared for post-war busj- 
ness. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in its annual report 
recently released, urged the banks 
of the country to increase their 


capital funds through the reten-— 


tion of a large proportion of their 
present high rate of earnings, and 
at the same time asserted that the 
“survival of our present banking 
system depends largely upon the 
intelligent and resourceful leader- 
ship of bankers themselves in pro- 


viding sufficient capital and man- | 


agerial skill to enable the banks 


to bear the risks of credit exten- | 


sion in a manner which will justi- 
fy the maintenance of our private 
banking system.” Since extension 
of credit to industry, commerce 
and trade, as well as to govern- 
ments, has been the chief function 
of the private banking profession 
in America since George Wash- 
ington’s day, such a word 

warning from the FDIC would 
hardly appear to be necessary. 


In another part of the report, 
the FDIC discusses the recent rapid 
growth in assets and liabilities 
without a commensurate increase 


’" in capital funds, and remarks that 
“the question is not whether a _/| 


sur- ; 


many years; undivided profits 
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BANK STOCKS 
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(mostly Government bonds) but 
“whether it has enough capital to 
| assume the proper and reasonable 
irisks of participation in the fi- 
nancing of business enterprise”’. 

There is nothing either sacred 
|or scientific about the old ortho- 
|dox one-to-ten ratio. Under pres- 
‘ent conditions of 
war-financing such a ratio can- 
not be maintained, neither is it 
‘necessary. Actually, after cash 
and Governments are subtracted 
from total assets, the remaining 
.“risk assets” are considerably 
smaller than normal and a very 
moderate ratio in relation to capi- 
tal funds prevails. When, however. 
‘commercial loans assume normal 
| proportions after the war, the re- 
\lation of “risk assets” to total as- 
'sets will increase and their ratio 
/ with respect to capital funds will 
‘rise. But even so, the quality and 
character of these “risk assets” 
will be of greater moment than 
some arbitrary ratio, be it one-to- 
| five, one-to-ten or one-to-twenty. 
_Unless some legislative enactment 
should meanwhile prescribe an 
arbitrary ratio, the question is one 
that may well be left to the ‘“in- 
telligent and resourceful leader- 
ship of bankers”’. 

Meanwhile capital funds are be- 
ing slowly and surely built up 
from improved operating earn- 
ings, recoveries and profits from 
the sale of securities. 
/'method may not provide all of the 
/new capital funds that will be re- 
quired, and some banks may find 
| it necessary, as in the case of New 
| York Trust Company, to raise new 
| c#pital in the open market. Inci- 
;dentally, it is pertinent to note 
that second quarter earnings in 
1843 of New York Trust were 
_$1.41 on 600,000 shares, compared 
‘with $1.23 on 500,000 shares for 
| the second quarter in 1942. In 
| other words, the additional capital 
is more than earning its keep. 

It is now of interest to present 


/a table which shows the growth 


in capital funds which leading 


'New York City banks have 


Deny Rumors Which Have Gaused Sharp Rise 


Emil Schram, President of the New York Stock Exchange, yes- | 
| terday made the following statement: 
“The New York Stock Exchange h 
advance 
& Southern 
its President, to send the following 


|stances attending the recent 
securities of the Colorado 
|prompted Mr. Ralph Budd, 
| telegram to the Exchange: 
|‘ ‘Mr. Emil Schram, President New 
York Stock Exchange, N. Y. C. 
Sept. 25, 1943. 


“*My attention has been called 
to the recent spectacular rise it 
Colorado & Southern Railway se- 
curity prices, coupled with rumors 
| which are false. It is not true that 
j}any dividend is in prospect on 
jany class of C. & S. stock. It is 
| not true that the plan of adjust- 
|ment is to be terminated so that 





| dends rather than debt reduction. 
We are about to ask the Special 
Court which has jurisdiction of 
the plan of adjustment to approve 
the use of $1,400,000 Fort Worth & 
Denver City Railway funds to 
purchase C. & S. bonds by in- 
viting tenders of general mort- 
gage bonds at 48 and interest. If 
enough of those bonds are not 
obtained at that price, the bal- 
ance of the available funds would 
be used to retire senior mortgage 








Government | 


bonds at par. 


* “RALPH BUDD.’ 

“Our inquiry disclosed that, on 
September 9, a member firm dis- 
tributed an analysis of the 44%% 
bonds of this company, and that, 
on September 22, another member 
firm distributed information with 
respect to the bonds and stocks of 
the company. The _ information 
contained in those communications 
|was obtained by these member 
'firms from sources believed by 
them to be reliable. The opinions 
which these communications con- 
;tained were presented in good 
| faith and were based upon infor- 
|mation which the member firms 
| feel came from reliable sources. 

“The Exchange has discovered 
no information tending to indicate 
that anyone connected with a 
member firm has circulated false 
rumors with respect to Colorado 








Admiral Vickery 
told the British shipping operators 
“that we have become a maritime 
nation and we intend to stay one 
—that we could do it by co-opera- 
tion and if they didn’t intend to 
co-operate we would be one any- 
how.” 

Preliminary discussions of post- 
| war shipping and this country’s 
|part in it were held during his trip 





to England, Admiral Vickery said, | 


and suggestions were made by 


idid not know exactly how it would 


Surplus & 
Capital Und. Profits 
$20,000 
6,000 
25,000 
21,000 
100,270 
20,000 
7,000 
4,000 
15,000 
10,000 
90,000 
50,000 
*42,227 
77,560 
12,500 
7,000 


Totals $507,497 
*Includes preferred stock. 


$26,513 
13,931 
81,048 
72,746 
133.292 
56,744 
8,525 
4.410 
19,065 
109,480 , 
184,702 © 
53,189 
39,241 
61,343 
29,939 
9,769 


Bank of Manhattan 
Benk of New York 
Bankers Trust___-. 
Central Hanover_. 
Chase National___ 
CBemical -.225..-- 
Commercial Nat._. 
Continental B. & T. 
Corn Exchange-- 
First National_- 
Guaranty -~---~- 
INES och aed ids ole 
Manufacturers 
National City- 
New York Trust 
Public National 


$903,937 





is $136,261,000, 
Na- 


over the period 


I am making pub- | 
lic this statement. 


American Shipping Will Continue To Expand 
After The War Says Rear Admiral Vickery 


Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, Vice-Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, at a press conference on Oct. 4 said that the great 
expansion of American shipping all over the world which has resulted 
from the war will be continued after the war, whether other nations 
want to “co-operate,” according to John Chabot Smith, in the New 
York “Herald Tribune” of Oct. 5, who added: 
said he hac®—— - ——- - 
be handled. “That is the State De- | 


"| both sides. These will be followed |P!US_ ships, 
This | up immediately, he added, but he | 
tional agreement. 


$1,411,434 


| In Colorado & Southern Ry. Issues 


as inquired into the circum- 
in the market prices of the 
Railway Company 


& Southern Railway Company. It 
is realized, of course, that it 
always difficult to trace 


We 
if 


Mr. | 
addi- 


advised 
any 


have 
he has 


writing. 
Budd that, 


tional information on the subject, 


we would welcome it. 

“We have told Mr. 
where the prices of securities may | 
have been affected unwarrantably | 
by the circulation of rumors, the | 
best course is to deny such rumors | 
publicly, as he has done. As a 
further aid in clarifying the par- 
ticular situation which occasioned 
this complaint, we have suggested 
that he may wish to consider the 
advisability of issuing a further 
statement dealing with the debt 
situation of Colorado & Southern 
Railway Company and the total 
purchase of its bonds thus far} 
made.” 


Visit N. Y. Stock Exchange | 

Prince Amir Faisal, Foreign | 
Minister of Saudi Arabia, son of | 
King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, his 
brother, Prince Amir Khalid, and 
Shaikh Hafiz Wahba, Saudi Ara- | 
bian Minister to London, visited | 
the New York Stock Exchange, | 
accompanied by Floyd G. Blair, | 
Vice-President of the National | 
City Bank, and were welcomed by | 
Emil Schram, President, and John | 
A. Coleman, Chairman of the} 
Board. 

Greeted by applaff&e from the | 
members and employaes on the} 
trading floor as they entered the! 
gallery, the guests also inspected 
the Board of Governors’ room and 
the ticker control department 
where security transactions which 
take place on the floor are rec- 
orded on the Stock Exchange 
ticker tape. The party remained 
in the Exchange three-quarters of 
an hour. 





partment’s business,” he said. 
Admiral Emory S. Land, Chair- 
man of the Commission, revealed 


which | 


is | 
rumors | 
unless they have been reduced to | 


Budd that, 





Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter ater 
| 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 


Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. / 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£108,171,956 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co, 




















Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund __--- 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 
£23,710,000 

Aggregate Assets 30th — 
Sept., 1941 £150,939,354 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 


General Manager 
Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales ts the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
870 branches in all States of Australia, ip 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
and London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investers, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8, A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 


6 snd 7 King William Street, E. C. 


Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 


EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 





last week that the United States 


will end the war with more than | 


enough ships afloat to supply a 
merchant marine of from 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 tons, compared 
with 10,500,000 tons before the 


war. The disposition of the sur- 
Admiral Land _ said, 


would be a matter for interna- 


———_-—-—6-30-43——__------ 
Surplus & 
Und. Profits 


Capital Total 


($000) omitted ) 
$46,513 $20,000 
19,931 6,000 
106,048 25,000 
93,746 21,000 
233.562 100,270 
76,744 20,000 
15,525 7,000 
8.410 4,000 
34,065 15,000 
119,480 10,000 
274,702 90,000 
103,189 50,000 
81,468 *41,300 
138,843 77,500 
42,439 15,000 
16,769 7,000 


$49,084 
21,216 
122,515 
101,240 
250,382 
81,288 
16,764 
8,950 
36,519 
123,028 
285,453 
105,340 
87,556 
189,352 
50,102 
18,906 


$29,084 
15,216 
97,515 
80,240 
150,112 
61,288 
9,764 
4,950 
21,519 
113,028 
195,453 
55,340 
46,256 
111,852 
35,102 
11,906 


$509,070 $1,038,625 $1,547,695 


Total increase in capital funds | crease with a gain of $50,511,000 


equivalent to 36%. while Irving 


banking and exchange business 


Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital _...£4,000,000 

Paid-Up Capital______£2,000,000 
Reserve Fund________£2,200,000 

The Bank conducts every description 


of 


| Trusteeships and Executorships 
| also undertaken 











Sees Inflation Forcing 


Stock Prices Up 


Except for a relatively short 
period of strength, the market has 
continued to be a dull affair dur- 
ing the past fortnight. On the 
whole, however, activity has 
tended to favor the advance and 
leadership has been encouraging. 
The same powerful underlying 
forces continue. to operate in the 
domestic economy, and it seems 
only a question of time until a 
renewed, vigorous advance gets 
under way. Dynamic action can 
be the only logical outcome of un- 
interrupted, wholesale credit ex- 
pansion. Over the coming months 
the nation will undoubtedly be 
made increasingly conscious of 
the expansion of Federal credit 
as its effects become cumulative. 


—E.L. Elliott, Van Alstyne, Noel 





bank has enough capital for the @chieved since the start of the war, equivalent to nearly 10%. 
type of assets it now holds”, in Europe in 1939. tional City shows the greatest in- 


| Trust records the lowest percent- | 
‘age gain of 2%. '& Co. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 're2sury Asks $10.5 


Here’s An Opportunity To Build Up Prospects, 
Sales And Good Will 


Every once in a great while a piece of “selling literature” makes 
its appearance and the moment you see it you say to yourself, “that s 
something worthwhile.’ The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has just issued a booklet entitled “Ashes Make Poor Gunpowder. 
It describes the work of the nation’s Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
in wartime. We were so much impressed with the excellent material 
and the compelling and interesting manner in which it was presented 
that we asked the National Board of Fire Underwriters if investment | 
dealers might obtain copies for distribution among their clients. They 
have consented to do this and interested dealers should write to their 
New York office, located at 85 John St., New York City. 

Now let’s have a brief look at the booklet itself, and also a 
suggested plan for using it to advantage in creating new accounts and 
opening up leads for the sales force. 

Here are a few excerpts from the booklet. 
manner in which this story of fire insurance is handled. 
preface: ‘There are no welders, riveters, machinists, mechanics... .| 


Notice the dramatic | 
From the | 


in the fire insurance business. No assembly lines loaded with tanks, | 
airplanes or guns move through its buildings. Its companies process 
ne food, run no turbines, build no ships. Yet, they’re in the war. 
How? What have they done . . what are they doing? How the 
business helps .... what this help means to America, to you... . 1S} 
told in the following pages.” 

Then it goes on and explains what THE PROMISE TO PAY is| 
doing for the war effort; again we quote: “But what of this promise 
to pay? What of it in time of war? You can’t eat it. You can’t ride 
in it. Or fly it. Or shoot it. What does it mean to the war? What| 
does it mean to me?” And then with pictures and pungent paragraphs | 
like the following it tells what it means. 
, Quote again: “HERE’S WHAT IT MEANS. This worker’s house | 
and that fighter’s house, and millions of houses like them throughout | 
the country were built with money borrowed from banks and other 
lending institutions. This money for the building of these American 
homes was readily available because insurance companies guaranteed 
that the banks’ investments couldn’t be wiped out by fire or other | 
perils assumed by fire insurance companies.” 

Or another sample like this, quote: “MONEY . Your fire 
insurance premium dollars are not idle. While waiting to pay losses 
these dollars are helping to buy the planes, the guns and the tanks 
needed to fight this war .... through the purchase of United States | 
Government bonds. Here are the figures. As of January 1, 1943, 
total funds held for the protection of policyholders and invested in | 
U. S. Government bonds by 346 capital stock fire insurance companies | 
amounted to $740,631,191. Enough to buy an armada of 1,645 four- 
motor bombers, or 6,600 fighter planes, or 8,229 General Sherman 
tanks, or a Garand rifle for every man in an army of more than 
9,250,000 men. 

‘ “Engineering service—how it operates—how fire protection en- | 
gineers have helped the Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, and in 
Civilian Defense. Or how the research activities of the Underwriters’ | 
Laboratory (that great service institution sponsored by the fire in- 
surance business) has contributed to the development of such vital 
necessities as fire hose built of emergency specifications which will 
give suitable service for the duration when rubber is needed for life 
rafts. Or the “Victory” fire extinguishers now being manufactured 
for the Army, and which use no brass, copper, tin or stainless steel.” 

This is just a small sample and certainly it does not do justice | 
to the layout, presentation, illustrated material or the text of the 
completed effort. You'll have to read it for yourself. 

The way we would go about using this as a sales producer, would 
be to procure a supply and send them out to a selected mailing list. | 
A strong letter about fire insurance stocks and why they are one of | 
the finest investments in the country today should be sent along with | 
this brochure. The letter should be short—not over four paragraphs— 
and boiled down to three would be even better. One paragraph might | 
well relate the records of some of our leading fire insurance com- | 
panies when it comes to consistent dividend payments—such records | 
running for 25, 50 and over 100 years cannot be duplicated by com- | 
panies in any other line of industry. A self-addressed, postage paid, 
return card should also be included which the recipient could use 
to ask for further information. 

All in all this looks to us like an opportunity to procure one of | 
the most emphatic, interesting and compelling pieces of selling liter- 


ature about a great American industry that has come off the press | 


in many a day. If you're interested, write to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New York City. 


Veterans Of Foreign Wars Opposed To “World 
Govt.” That Would Surrender Sovereignty of U.S. 


Three thousarfd five hundred delegates at the closing session of 
the forty-fourth encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, at 
the Hotel Commodore, in New York City, on Sept. 30, unalterably 
were opposed to any “world government or superstate” in which the 
United States would “surrender its sovereignty,’ said the New York 
“Journal American,’ on Sept. 30, which gave part of the resolution 
opposing the world government as® 
follows: 

“Whereas various’ individuals 
and organizations are engaged in 
advocating the scheme whereby 
the United States would be amal- 
Zamated into-a world government 
or superstate without right of se- 
cession therefrom, and whereby 
the United States would be re- 





The resolution also _ insisted 
that “any and all agreements for 
post-war co-operation with any 
other nation shall not involve any 
dilution of our national sover- 
eignty.” 

In its resolution on the Four 
Freedoms flag, the veterans de- 
clared: 


| tional 


| payments; repeal the 10% 
| income credit. 


-reaching 90% 
| with the 79% 


imum of 50% 


| crease 
specific exemptions from $60,000 
| to $40,000, and increase gift tax | 


quired to surrender to such world 
government or superstate many 
essential and fundamental sov- 
-ereign powers, therefore be it re- 
'solved that the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars urge our national com- 
| mander to make an emphatic and 
unequivocal statement reiterating 
our unalterable opposition to any 
and all such schemes.” 





“Whereas a new flag is being 
projected called the Four Free- 
dems flag .. . and whereas under 
date of June 14, 1777, Congress 
of the United States officially 
chose our flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, as our standard, which 
has been flown in every war, now 
be it therefore resolved that the 
said Four Freedoms flag is hereby 





Billion In New Taxes 

A program to increase Federal 
revenue collections by approxi- 
mately $10,500,000,000 was pre- 
sented to the House Ways and 
Means Committee on Oct. 4 by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau. The proposed schedule 
calls for $6,500,000,000 in addi- 
individual income; _in- 
creased corporation taxes to raise 
$1,100.000,000 more; higher estate 


|and gift tax rates to yield $400,- 


000,000, and increased and new 
excise tax rates amounting to $2,- 
500,000,000. 

After hearing the Administra- 


| tion’s plan, Representative Dough- 


ton, (Dem., N. C.). Chairman of 


| the Committee, issued a statement 
| saying hat he felt it would be too 


much to expect the people ‘‘to 
carry so heavy an additional bur- 
den as recommended by the 


| Treasury.” 


On Oct. 5 Representative Taber 
(Rep., N. Y.), 
member of the House Appropria- 
tions group, proposed savings of 


$4,658,000,000 in Government ex- | 
for 


penses to reduce the need 


| increased taxes. 


For the individual, Mr. Mor- 


genthau’s $10,500,000,000 tax pro- | 


gram meant, according to Asso- 


| ciated Press accounts: 


1. Repeal of the 5% Victory tax, 
which would eliminate about 
9,000,060 persons from income tax 
earned 


2. Reduce exemptions for mar- 
ried persons and heads of fami- 
lies from $1,200 to $1,100; lower 
the dependents’ credit from $350 


to $300; leave the single person | 


exemption at $500. 

3. Leave the normal income tax 
rate at 6%, but increase surtaxes 
throughout the scale, beginning 
with a jump from 13 to 21% on 
the first taxable dollar and 
on amounts ex- 
ceeding $100,000, as compared 
now applicable at 
that level. 

4. Extend 


application of the 


_withholding tax, now at 20% of | 
_the taxable portion of wages and | 


salaries, on a graduated scale so | 


_as to collect substantially the full | 
‘liability in the higher salary and 


wage brackets. 
5. A post-war credit to apply 
primarily at the lower levels of 


income. One suggestion is to re- | 


fund $2,270,000,000; another to re- 


| fund $3,519,600,000. 
Mr. Morgenthau’s other recom- | 


mendations included: 


1. Corporation income—Increase | 


surtax rates, the combined normal 


| and surtax rate reaching a maxi- 
as compared with | 
on | 


the present maximum of 40% 


corporations with income in ex- | 


cess of $50,000. 


2. Estate and gift 
estate tax 


taxes—In- 
rates: reduce 


rates to three-quarters of the new 


/and higher estate tax rates. 


3. Excise—An increase all along 
the line, and new taxes on soft 
drinks and gum, estimated 
yield $2,490,000,000. 


The Treasury Secretary also) 


urged that Congress amplify and 
extend the social security pro- 
gram.. 


Wyeth Co. Now Partnership 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF—| 


Wyeth & Co., 647 South Spring 
Street, a partnership, will succeed 
to the investment business of 
Wyeth & Co., a corporation. Part- 
ners are Harry B. Wyeth; Jr., 
Thomas H. Heller, and Carl L. 
Barnes, all previously officers of 
the corporation. The firm holds 
membership in the Los Angeles 
stock Exchange. 


repudiated and forbidden to be) 
flown beside, above, below or in | 


connection with the Stars and 
Stripes.” 


ranking minority | 
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LOW-PRICED COMMON INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK SERIES SERIES 


FIRST MUTUAL TRUST FUND 
Prospectuses upon request 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5 
210 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 10 Post Office Square, Boston 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Investment Trusts 
The Pot Is Boiling 


Further evidence comes to light this week to confirm the fact 
that things are happening fast in the mutual fund field. Activity is 
directed mainly toward preparing to meet realistically the condi- 
tions that will confront investors as the war reaches its climactic 
end and attention is turned to the problems of a post-war world. 

Deserving of top billing this ” 
week is a new booklet, “Under- 
valued Groups,” which is highly 
revealing of the investment 
management and sales policies 
developed by Distributors Group, 
sponsor of Group Securities, Inc. 

Following are excerpts from the 
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“UNDERVALUED | 
GROUPS” 





|cooperating dealers: 

| “The enclosed booklet, ‘Under- | 
| valued Groups,’ describes whiz y : 

, hoy ” at we or write to 

| believe to be the most advanced 


development in mutual fund man- 
| DISTRIBUTORS 


/agement and sponsorship. It is a 

brief statement of the investment | 

/management and_ sales policies | GROUP, IncorPoRraTED i 
which are being applied to Group | j 
‘Securities today. 63 WALL STREET NEW YORK } 
“These policies are the result | 
|of 10 years’ experience with the | Associates, Investment Counsel, 
|Fund. In their present form they | has recommended that U. S. Gov- 
| have already been in successful | ernment obligations be included 
operation for over two years. Wein the portfolio of Keystone In- 
| think you will agree that they | vestment Bond Fund ‘Bl’ to the 
| represent not only the soundest | extent of approximately 50% of 
| investment approach, but also the |the capital of this Fund. It is 
biggest sales story in the mutual | expected that this recommenda- 
fund field. ‘tion will be reflected in the port- 
“Dealer sales of Group Se- | folio of the Fund about Nov. 1, 
| ecurities were larger last year | 1943, to show the following ap- 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
for a cepy of this booklet — 


letter introducing this booklet to | 





than in any previous year. So 
far in 1943, dealer sales have 
more than doubled the total for 
1942!” 


to, 


| Oct. 1, 1943: 

Bond Fund ‘A’ is reduced, effec- 
tive immediately, from 8%% 
30% of the offering price. 


| 


“This reduction, which applies | 


‘only to UBA, and not to any other 
Union class, will, it 


business possibilities. 
“Of the total UBA load of 3%, 
| two-thirds, or 2% 


sion. This 
_be regarded as an amendment of 
| ycur distribution agreement now 
Union Trusteed Funds, 


of Inc. 


|'The enclosed. ‘Supplemental In- | 
‘formation’ sheet should hereafter | 


be added to the Union Prospectus 
|—quantities are available upon 
request.” 


Keystone Corporation has an- 
nounced the following with re- 
spect to Keystone Investment 
| Bond Fund “B11”: 
| “Boston Fiduciary and Research 








Send for 
Prospectus 





|. Lord, Abbett has issued the fol- | 
|lowing “Important Notice” as of | 


“The total sales load for Union | 


to | 


is believed, | 
open to you new and important 


of the offering | 
| price will constitute your conces- | 
memorandum should | 


in effect covering the distribution | 


_ proximate position: 

| High-grade bonds (currently 

te SD. SAOV NGF oes ot eens 50% 
|Good-grade bonds (30 issues) _50% 


“In the opinion of Boston Fidu- 
ciary and Research Associates, 
'this eportfolio should provide a 
stability equal to or slightly bet- 
'ter than that of long-term, high- 
grade money-rate bonds as a class. 

“The indicated’ rate of return 
in the above combined portfolio 
is estimated at 3-312%, as com- 
pared with the former rate of 
4-415%. 

“By Resolution of the Board of 
|'Directors of Keystone Custodian 
Funds, Inc., the portion of the 
portfolio consisting of obligations 
of the U. S. Government will be 
excluded from the asset value in 
the computation of sales commis- 
sions, recurring charges and man- 
agement fees, to the end that the 
investor will pay no sales charge, 
no recurring charge and no man- 
|agement fee for the portion of the 
(Continued on page 1416) 


ie 
Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2, 3 and 41N BONDS 


SERIES 











Republic 


K-1, 21IN PREFERRED STOCKS 
Investors Fund, Inc. enauee 
Distributing Agent | $§-1, 2,3, 41N COMMON STOCKS 


W. R. BULL MANAGEMENT CO. Inc. 


40 Exchange Place, New York 


Prospectus may be obtained trom 
your local investment dealer or 
THE KEYSTONE CORP, OF BOSTON 
5@ CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Government Accused 


Of Attempt To Control 


Insurance Business 


Urges Petitioning Of Congress To Free Insurance 
Business From Provisions Of Anti-Trust Laws 


W. Ellery Allyn, Insurance Commissioner of the State of Con- 
necticut, in an address before the Bridgeport Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation the latter part of month, made reference to the recent action 
by the Federal Government charging a group of insurance com- 
penies and individuals with violating the Anti-Trust Laws in rate- 


making. He also stated: 
“It is fool- 
ish to pretend, 
as some _ do, 
that inflation 
hasn’t come as 
yet. It is here 
to some ex- 
tent already 
and is bound 
to be here in 
an even great- 
er extent, but 
there is no 
need of letting 
it engulf us, 
and I feel sure 
that such a 
catastrophe 
can be pre- 
vented. Ithink 
you men in 
the life insur- 
ance business are doing a real 
job in holding inflation down. 
Besides talking about the man- 
power problem in the insurance 
business occasioned by the war he 
gave it as his opinion that the 


W. Ellery Allyn 


length of time the war may con- | 
tinue is unpredictable and that on | 
looking back he wondered “who | 


dares to say where we will be 
fighting next year and what size 
army we will need? 
paper columnist just last week 
suggested we might be shooting 
Japs out of cocoanut trees for 20 
years.” 

Apropos of the charge that the 
Federal Government was attempt- 
ing to control the insurance busi- 
ness, Mr. Allyn’s remarks follow 
in full: 

“You agents at home have a 
fight to make too. This fight is 
to save your business for your- 
selves and those who will return. 
The appeal to the Supreme Court 
by the Department of Justice from 
the decision of Judge Underwood 
in the U. S. District Court at At- 
lanta in the action against fire 
insurance companies _ indicates 
plainly the determination to re- 
move insurance from its pfesent 
management and put it under the 
control of Federal bureaus. Such 
action will result in immediate 
chaos in the insurance business. 
You may be assured that life in- 
surance will be immediately in- 
volved. It behooves each one of 
you to invoke the support of 
members of Congress for the leg- 
islation eliminating insurance from 
the provision of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. It is of the ut- 
most importance to your future. 

It seems appropriate that men 
who have been engaged in the job 
‘of restoring freedom and happi- 
ness in the world should, when 
they return to civil life, engage 
in the business of guaranteeing 
freedom and happiness to widows 
and orphans, and to everyone in 
their years of retirement. Paul 
Clark said last week that under 
today’s conditions a man of mod- 
erate means cannot accumulate 
even a modest competence except 
through life insurance. And let 
us all hope that they will not only 
apply to the purusit of the insur- 
ance business things which they 
learned in a world conflict but 
that both we and they will apply 
n world affairs things which 
hey learn in the insurance busi- 


ee 


an 
' 


Attractive Situation 


Gisholt Machine Co. and Strom- 

erg-Carlson, offer attractive sit- 
uations, according to memoranda 
prepared by Herzog & Co., 170 
Broadway, New York City. Copies 
of these interesting memoranda 
may be obtained upon request 
from Herzog & Co. 


©- 


One news- | 


Our Reporter’s 
Report 
(Continued from page 1400) 
| interests. The Commission has in 
|its hands exhaustive briefs filed 
| by both proponents and opponents 
of the proposal. 

Accordingly, there is always the 
possibility that Southern’s pro- 
jected undertakings may be held 
in abeyance pending the outcome 
of such hearings. But the re- 
lfinancing is definitely in the 
| “works” nevertheless. 

Propitious Start 


| With the Third War Loan Drive 
| terminated the new issue market 
| was revived with a distinctly sat- 
|isfactory touch by response ac- 
| corded the first corporate offering 
ito reach market this week. 
The $20,000,000 of 3% 20-year 
| debentures offered by bankers 
for P. Lorillard Co. on Tuesday 
was one of those “out-the-win- 
cow” deals which bankers and 
issuer alike cherish. 

Within a brief time of the open- 
ing of the books the debentures 
had been oversold and moved 


in “when-issued” trading. 
Wide Demand Noted 


Bankers were not only pleased 
with the substantial proportions 
of the demand which greeted the 
|issue, but the more so with the 
broad and general character of the 
buying which absorbed the of- 
fering. 

Enjoying a generous sinking 
fund, and priced to yield slight- 
ly less than 3%, the bonds 
proved attractive to institutions 
and trust funds as well as in- 
dividual investors. 


One of the larger life insurance 
companies was reported among 
those entering sizeable subscrip- 
tions, while inquiry from smaller 
out-of-town life firms was also 
active. 





Pending Issues 


| The Securities and Exchange 
|Commission having approved the 
plan of the Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
|calling for the sale through com- 
| petitive bidding of $7,500,000 of 
first mortgage bonds, that issue 
now shapes up as the next utility 
likely to come on the market. 


Two or three groups are ex- 
pected to bid for the bonds on 
which a coupon not to exceed 
344% is specified. Bids must 
be in the hands of the company 
by Oct. 13. 

Meanwhile Central Power & 
Light Co.’s proposed refinancing 
calling for the sale of $25,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds due 
in 30 years has been set back at 
least for a time. 

The Commission has set a hear- 
ing for Oct. 21 on this under- 
taking, and thereafter the neces- 
sary period of 10 days must ex- 
pire unless shortened by the 
agency. 


Kneeland Co. Partnership 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Kneeland & 
Co., formerly Kneeland & Co., 
Inc., is now being conducted as a 
partnership. Partners in the firm 
| are J. Patrick Lannan, Francis C. 
| Woolard, and Edward L. Kent, all 
‘of whom were officers of the cor- 


| poration. Offices of the firm are 


‘located at 141 West Jackson Bou- 
'/levard. 





| close of the war. 
| other sorts, 
'evident in agriculture, would be 
| exaggerated by a long continua- 
ition of the war. 


ahead to rule at a slight premium | 


Peace And Security Prices 


(Continued from page 1398) 


cap business much more severely. 
Taxes would be 
beyond present levels, and if the 
war lasted long enough, taxes and 
forced loans would amount to con- 
|fiscation. A long war would in- 
crease the difficulty of converting 
plants back to normal production. 
Lack of proper repairs and re- 
|placements would reduce the 


| country’s capacity to produce nor- 
'mal types of goods to a level that 
| would mean a lower standard of 


living for a long time after the 
Dislocations of 


such as those now 


To say that the 
removal of these dangers is an un- 
favorable development in any but 
a shorter range in a temporary 
sense is ridiculous. 

The idea that peace will pro- 
duce a collapse in security values 
has no historical foundation... 
The practical invariable pattern 
has been for business activity to 
contract for a few 
severity of the decline generally 
being about in proportion to the 
duration of the war) and then to 
expand. The decline in security 
prices has usually been small rela- 
tive to the decline in business 
activity, and after this temporary 


advanced. 


ences which normally bring about 
an improvement in business and 
security prices immediately or a 
few months after the ending of a 
war. There are other favorable 
factors that would begin to oper- 


'to the present situation. 


production of new types of goods 
or the improvement of old types. 
The release from the dangers and 
arbitrary controls of war has a 
stimulating effect upon business 


during the war continue to operate 
in the post-war period and this 
rise in commodity prices stim- 
ulates business activity and tends 
to raise security prices. ° 


cumulation of shortages appears 


during the last war. Unlike some 
of the shortages that were be- 
lieved to have prevailed during 


not result in immediate active de- 
mand for goods, many of the pres- 
ent war accumulated shortages 
would almost certainly produce 
an immediate substantial demand. 
' Tires, automobiles and _ various 





examples. 

More than the usual amount of 
inflationary force has developed 
during the war, and in the decade 
| preceding the war. These infla- 
{tionary forces are likely to come 
| tate play actively in the post-war 
period. Money is likely to con- 
tinue to be extremely plentiful so 
that business will have the addi- 
tional stimulation of low money 
rates. During the past dozen 
years business has labored under 
the serious handicap of the do- 
mestic political situation and seri- 
ous international dangers. The 
ending of the war will certainly 
remove the international danger 
and it is entirely possible that the 
international situation will be 
better than at any time in the 
twentieth century. There are also 
indications that a more conserva- 
tive political situation may de- 
velop. These influences might not 
have a great effect upon business 
and .security values immediately 
after the war but it is not at all 
improbable that they will soon be- 
gin to have some influence. 


| Another factor peculiar to the 








‘present situation is the level of' 


increased even | 


months (the) 


readjustment security prices have | 


There are a number of influ-| 


ate with peace that are particular | 


During a war shortages of goods | 
develop and part or all of these | 
are usually made up in the post- | 
war period. Inventions developed | 
during the war are applied to the | 


initiative. Sometimes some of the | 
inflationary forces accumulated | 


At the present time the war ac- | 


items of household equipment are | 


stock prices. At the end of wars 
in the past stock prices have often 
been at a relatively high level, 
and even the moderate and short 
post-war decline that has occurred 


has left them well above average | 


levels in the past. In the present 
instance, however, there was no 
war boom in common stocks and 
the average level is relatively 
rather low. It is interesting to 
contrast the present level of stock 
prices relative to that in the 
months immediately following the 
outbreak of the war with the level 
at the close of 1918 relative to 1914 
or the level in 1865 relative to 
that in 1860. 

The weight of both reason and 
historic example “is thus very 
heavily on the side of peace being 
a strongly favorable development 
in the longer-range security out- 
look. The immediate effect of 
peace upon security prices is, of 
course, a different question but 
there is no historical precedent 


for a severe decline in security | 
prices following the ending of a) 
war and the unusual weight of the | 


longer-range favorable factors 
may be expected to minimize any 
temporarily depressing influences 
that peace might have upon in- 
vestment values. It should be re- 
membered that in many instances 
in the past there was not even a 
temporary post-war decline in 
security prices, but that prices be- 
gan to rise immediately. It seems 


reasonable to conclude therefore 


that peace, by itself, is not a seri- 
ous investment danger and that 
if security prices decline severely 
at any time within the next year 
it will be for some other reason, 


| velopments in this country or un- 
favorable changes in the military 
Situation that might prolong the 
war. 


Farmer Co-operatives 
Council Opposes Use 
Of Consumer Subsidies 


The use of consumer subsidies 
constitute “a political sleight of 
hand performance in which Peter 
is often robbed to pay Paul,” said 
Ernest L. Wilkinson, General 
Counsel for the National Council 
of Farmer Co-operatives, accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch 





ison as follows: 
“We are unalterably opposed to 
the payment of subsidies as a sub- 


|market, or as means of rolling 
| back the price of* foods,’ Mr. Wil- 
|kinson told the House Banking 


|'Committee during a hearing on | 


|legislation to continue the Com- 
|modity Credit Corp. until July, 
| 1945. 
| The co-operative council ob- 
| jected to the CCC’s request for a 
$500,000,000 boost in its borrowing 
authority. 

“If it be said that this request 
is for only a drop in the bucket, 
the answer is that once subsidies 


are approved no one can tell how, 


much will be ultimately requested 
and used for that purpose,” Mr. 
Wilkinson said. 

He said the council accepted 
War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones’ statement that subsidies 
would be used “only in .unusual 
situations,” but added: 


“We have no assurance as to 
how long Judge Jones will be in 
charge. And even if we had 
assurance that Judge Jones would 
remain to the end, we don’t know 
what his powers are or will be, 
or which ones he will be permitted 
to exercise. 


Mr. Wilkinson renewed the 
WFA be given the power to fix 
price ceilings now vested in the 
Office of Price Administration. 
Unless extended by Congress. the 
CCC will expire at the end of the 
year. 





such as unfavorable political de- | 


council’s recommendation that the | 


investment Trusts 


Continued from page 1415) 
portfolio invested in obligations of 
the U. S. Government. 

“Present holders of Certificates 
of Participation in this Fund who 
desire greater stability and re- 
duced cost, resulting from the in- 
clusion of U. S. Government ob- 
ligations in the portfolio, will re- 
ceive these benefits automatically. 
Holders of certificates who wish 
to do so may transfer half the 
present ‘Bl’ Certificate to Key- 
stone Bond Fund ‘B2’ at.net asset 
value, without charge, prior to 
Jan. 1, 1944. In the opinion of 
Boston Fiduciary and Research 
Associates, this combination in- 
vestment in ‘Bl’ and ‘B2’ will pro- 
vide a fluctuation characteristic 
close to that of good-grade bonds 
as a class and a combined rate 
of return estimated at 4-4%%.” 


In a penetrating discussion en- 
titled, “What Is a War Baby?” 
Hugh W. Long & Co.’s New York 
Letter makes the point that dis- 
tinctions have been too sharp and 
the pendulum has swung too far. 
We quote: 


“As a result of this drastic seg- 
regation of stocks into sheep and 
goats, many issues in the peace 
category are selling from 15 to 
25 times their current earnings, 
whereas railroad, steel, non-fer- 
rous metal and aircraft manufac- 
turing stocks, among others, may 
be bought not only at from one 
to six or seven times their pres- 
ent net, but also at prices which, 
in many instances, look low com- 
pared with both their pre-war 
earnings and their pre-war price 
levels. 

“Peace issues must show post- 
war earnings larger than today’s 
to make current prices attractive 
—and, speakig generally, we are 
confident that they will. On the 
,cther hand, at today’s prices, 
many currently neglected stocks 
are cheap if they are to earn one- 
|half, one-quarter or even one- 
eighth of their wartime net prof- 
|its. They seem to offer little risk 
(on the one hand and the possi- 
| bility of materially greater-than- 
/average appreciation on the other.” 

xt x 


| st: 
bed 


| The current issue of Investment 
| Timing, published by National Se- 
|curities & Research Corp., deals 
| with the effects of Government 
controls on interest rates. The 
|following conclusion is reached: 


to be particularly substantial. It | from Washington on Oct. 5, which| “Under present conditions, Gov- 
is much greater, for example, than | give other remarks of Mr. Wilkin- ‘ernment controls are the domi- 


nant influence on interest rates, 
‘and a higher general rate struc- 
|ture is not to be expected, de- 


the early 1930’s, but which did | Stitute for necessary prices in the | spite a number of important fac- 


‘tors that favor higher interest 
| rates,” 

“In The National Interest,” is 
the title of MIT’s Brevits, discuss- 
| ing the recent article by Secretary 
‘of Commerce Jesse Jones on the 


subject of returning Government-° 


'owned plants and materials over 
|to provide business after the war. 
|We cannot recall any utterance 
'by a Government official in the 
past 10 years that carries such 
heartening implications to private 
business as this statement by the 
Honorable Jesse Jones. 
ad a % 

Lord, Abbett’s Union Dealer of 
Oct. 1, 1943, elaborates on the 
lowering of the load on UBA and 
presents the move to dealers as 
“Opening a New Field for Your 
Union Business.” 

a us m 

The latest issue of Keystone 
Corp.’s Keynotes itemizes the rea- 
sons why discount bonds are at- 
tractive in today’s markets. “Dol- 
lars at a Discount” is the title 
of the bulletin. : 


Are Your Investments to You?” 
‘has been published by Calvin 
Bullock. This little folder is de- 
signed to be used as a “stuffer” 
in a mailing campaign or to be 
\left with the prospect at the end 
‘of a call. 





dy 


A new leaflet, “How Important ; 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


AMERICAN 


CAN COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 
On September 28, 1943 a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share was declared on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable Novem- 
ber 15, 1943, to Stockholders of record at the 
close of business October 22, 1943. Transfer 
books will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 


R, A. BURGER, Secr 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., September 28, 1943. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared owners 


a dividend of Onc Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share, being Dividend No. 123, on 
the Common Capital Stock of this Company, 
payable December 1, 1943, to holders of said 
Common Capital Stock registered on the books 
of the Company at close of business October 
29, 1943. 

Dividend checks will be mailed to holders of 
Common Capital Stock who have filed suitable 
orders therefor at this office. 

D. C. WILSON, Assistant Treasurer, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


BPO OOO Oe 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS , 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 

quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 

standing Common Stock, payable on November 

1, 1943 to stockholders of record on October 15, 

1943. The transfer books will not close. 

THOS, A. CLARK 
TREASURER 


eee 


September 23, 1943 





VANADIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y¥Y. 
September 27, 1943. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
today, a dividend of twenty-five cents per share 
was declared, payable October 15, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at 3:00 o'clock p. m., 
October 8, 1943. Checks will be mailed. 
B. O. BRAND, Secretary. 





Debentures Of Lorillard 


Offered Publicly 


Public offering of a new issue 
of $20,000,000 P. Lorillard Co. 20- 
year 3% debentures, due Oct. 1, 
1963, was made Oct. 5 by a group 
of 56 underwriters headed by Leh- 
man Brothers and Smith, Barney 
& Co. The offering price of the 
debentures is 101°4% and interest. 

Coincident with the offering of 
the debentures, the company an- 
nounced that 374,391 shares ($10 
par) common stock are being of- 
fered to present stockholders as 
at the close of business on Oct. 4, 
at a price of $14 per share, on the 
basis of one share of the new com- 
mon for each five shares held. The 
underwriting group for the deben- 
tures has agreed to purchase any 
new stock not purchased by the 
present shareholders, whose right 
to subscribe will expire at 3 p.m., 
October 15. 

The company will use proceeds 
of the debenture issue for the pay- 
ment of the principal with accrued 
interest to Oct. 1, 1944, of the $5,- 
.209,600 of 7% gold bonds upon 
presentation to the paying agent, 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
| Co. The balance of the proceeds 
from the debenture issue and the 
funds received from the sale of the 
new common stock will be used 
for payment or reduction of $19,- 
000,000 short-term loans payable 
to banks. These loans were in- 
curred to provide additional work- 
ing capital required by the in- 
creased cost of tobacco and other 
materials and the large inven- 
tories necessitated by the com- 
pany’s expanded volume of busi- 
ness in the last 18 months. 


Now Partnership 

NEWARK, N.  J.—Beginning 
Oct. 1, C. D. Robbins & Co. is 
doing business as a partnership in 
securities and not a corporation. 

The partners are Charles D. 
Robbins, general partner; Helen 
W. Robbins, special partner, and 
also Helen W. Robbins in trust 
for John D. Robbins, special part- 
ner. 

The firm will continue to main- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


What About Future 
Of Interest Rates? 


(Continued from first page) 


Present Rates Too Low 


Up to the time of the New Deal, | 
economists considered the actual | 


|hard-earned savings of individuals 


| 
| 


| 
| 


= 


1 


| 


as the primary source of capital. 
In the past, out of such accumu-~ 
lations were financed our rail-| 


great enterprises. The rate of in- 
terest depended upon the amount | 
of such capital available at any | 
given time and the faith of the| 
thereof that it would 
promptly be paid back when due | 
with money of equal value. In 
other words, upon the old law of | 
supply and demand, we depended 
for interest rates. Now, under our | 
“managed currency” system, the 
picture temporarily is changed. 


Because of the large current 


|}member banks, 
|curities to the extent it has been 
|doing and letting the banks ex- 


etary. . sasas 2 
4 | roads, public utilities and other | nand their credits for this pur- 


| deavoring 
| bonds into the hands of individu- 
|als rather than into banks. 
‘to do this they must ultimately 
|pay higher rates of interest on 
|Government paper. If rates go up, 
| investors’ 


now too large an amount of bor- 
rowing or expanding bank credit 
against the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities. The size of this 
is far above the amount of bro- 
kers’ loans preceding the 1929 
stock market crash. And all this 
credit is being secured at a ridicu- 
lously low interest rate. I won- 
der how long the Federal Reserve 
System can go on buying, for its 
Government se- 


next phase. Of the two, the 
latter seems to apply today. 


* 2K * 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 1404) 
sition where a top could well 
'be in the making. So there 
were two handies to grasp. 
The first, affecting individual | 
stocks was marked “up”; the | 
second, affecting the entire 
market, was marked ‘“‘cau- 
tion.”’ Of the two I chose the | 
|former and advised the pur-| 
ichase of selected issues at'| 
‘specific prices. But keeping | 
\the latter possibility in mind, | 
I also advised that all pur-| 
chases be accompanied by | 
| Stops. 


Two weeks ago this column 
advised the purchase of sev- 
eral stocks. Here is the posi- 
tion at this writing. 


Bd ok of 


Alleghany - Ludlum Steel, 
bought at 27, with a stop at 
26, is now at about 27. Get 


pose. out now. 


: oe : 
Allis Chalmers, bought at 
38, with a stop at 36, is now 


about 3734. Clear out of this 
one too. 


“kK oe 


Effect on Investors and Banks 

As an inflation brake and to 
stop expanding bank credits, the 
Treasury Department is now en- 
to get Government 


*k * 


But 

|. Atlantic Refining, bought at 
27, with a stop at 26, is cur- 
rently at about 2634. The stop 


* * ok 


bond portfolios will! Meanwhile the market, in 


supply of money, rates for com- 
mercial bank loans, for commer- 
cial paper and the yields on short- 
term, high-grade bonds are ab- 
surdly low. Dollars are being 
multiplied very rapidly through 
the expansion of bank credits. But 
the rapid rise in the quantity of 
dollars has been at the expense 
of their intrinsic value. If the 
Federal Reserve authorities 
should change their policy and 
tighten the supply of money, we 
could have sharply rising interest 
rates. This may become neces- 
sary in order to attract investors’ 
funds to Government bonds and 
notes in any really substantial 
2amount. 


Are Economic Laws Changing? 


Economic principles cannot al- 
ways be depended upon to hold 
water consistently. Their course 
can be diverted to some extent 
by wars, legislation and perhaps 
by human nature. The old “quan- 
tity” theory of money is that in- 
creasing the amount of gold or 
silver money always causes higher 
commodity prices and/or lower 
interest rates. The new concep- 
tion of the “quantity” 
money is as follows: Any increase 
in its quantity, however derived, 
will lower rates; also that all 
forms of new bank credits, al- 
though perhaps basically danger- 
ous, can be a real source of capi- 
tal. In other words, these quan- 
titative professors believe that the 


lated so it is no longer necessary 
to wait for individuals to accumu- 
late or save capital. 

Both the old and amended 
money theories assume that the 
faith of the lenders will remain 
100% and constant. 
by the lenders will offset the ef- 
fects of more available money and 
credit. If lenders come to believe 
that the money which they are 
to get five or ten years hence in 
payment of their loans will be 
poorer money and will have less 
purchasing power, then these 
lenders will demand a higher rate 
te compensate for this risk. Fear- 
ing this “loss of faith’ factor is 
the reason why I expect higher 
interest rates after the Govern- 
ment takes off its control, which 
some day it must do. 


What Is Capital? 


All of us have some capital. It 
may be represented by the clothes 


we wear or the stocks, bonds and- 


real estate which we own. Capital 
is primarily derived from work 
or production. It may consist of 
factory buildings, machinery, raw 
materials, farm produce, barns or 
inventories. Examples are al- 
most inexhaustible. The princi- 
pal sources of capital are (1) con- 
sumers’ thrift; (2) direct capital- 
ization of the product of labor; 
(3) governmental thrift or taxa- 
tion for capital purposes, and (4) 
new bank money or a deposit 
credit resulting from a loan. 

The first three of the above- 
mentioned sources of capital are 





tain offices at 810 Broad Street, ) absolutely sound. I am not so sold 


Newark, and 40 Grosvenor Road, 
Short Hills, N. J. 


jon the fourth, which is nothing 


more than borrowing. There is 


Loss of faith | 


shrink in value and there will be 
‘a general switching to equity 
stocks. This is another reason 
why I am bullish on the stock 
market and do not like high- 
| priced, low-yield bonds. 

Even a small rise in interest 
rates will help banks and their 
stockholders. Long-term, high- 
grade bonds held by banks will, 
of course, then slide off. How- 
ever, rates for unsecured and for 
collateral loans, together with 
loans on real estate, should rise 
to swell the banks’ gross income. 
Banks holding a large quantity of 
short-time investments in Gov- 
ernments, municipals and com- 
mercial paper will be in the best 
position. Such banks can jump 
back into the corporate bond mar- 
ket later on and pick up some 
bargains in discount bonds. Banks 
holding large quantities of long- 
term bonds may take a licking. 





Chase Bank Surveys 
Conditions In Brazil 


ro. survey of business and finan- | 
theory Of | cial conditions in Brazil has just | 


| been published by the Chase Na- 
| tional Bank, Pine Street, corner 


| of Nassau, New York City, for 
| distribution to customers of its 


Foreign Department. This survey | side before this week is over, | 
| includes an analysis of Brazil’s | oy a suspicion that those old | 


| trade relations with the United | overhead offerings are too | 
money market may be manipu-| States, and a discussion of the | much for the market to take. 


|country’s impressive program of 
| industrialization. 


Stix Now Partnership 


a partnership under the firm name 
of Stix & Co. to conduct the gen- 
eral investment business hereto- 
fore conducted by the corporation 
of the same name. Partners are 
Charles H. Stix, Frederic A. Arn- 
stein, Edwin R. Waldemer, May S. 
Muench, Benjamin F. Frick, Jr., 
| formerly officers of the corpora- 
| tion, and Edgar L. Roy, who has 
| been associated with the firm for 
|some time. Stix & Co. are mem- 
| bers of the St. Louis Stock Ex- 
| change; offices are located at 509 


| Olive Street. 





ee 


N. Y. Analysts To Hear 


Morris A. Schapiro, of M. A. 

Schapiro & Co. will address the 
Oct. 8 luncheon meeting of the 
New York Society of Security 
Analysts, on the implications for 
banks of the rising trend of de- 
posits. 
. Ernest R. Abrams, public utility 
consultant, will speak on Oct. 11 
on the suspension of the death 
sentence. 

On Oct. 18, John L. Collyer, 
President of the B. F. Goodrich 


Co., will speak on the rubber in- 
dustry. 

All meetings are held at 12:30 
p.m. at 56 Broad Street, 
York City. 





New 


‘average terms, reacted from 
the 142 figure down to about 
140 and the stocks advised 


here became available. In the | 


interim, gloom began to seep 
‘into the Street and forecasts 
of how low they were going, 
began to be quite common. I 
wrote that any reaction would 
not exceed the 138 figure and 
advised recent purchasers to 
stick to their guns. 


ok 3K * 


In the last week the aver- 
ages began to show something 
else again. For some reason 
their ability to move ahead 
seemed to have been lost. This 
in itself is nothing to worry 
about. But if it’s taken with 
ian eye to the old offerings, 
| still overhead, the overall pic- 
ture is not conducive to a 
peace of mind. 
| * 





* ok 


Looking at the market ac- 
‘tion this,morning—Tuesday— 
‘the future seems to point to 
‘either a break out on the up- 


If the latter is true discretion 
‘would seem the better part of 
valor. For if even individual 
_stocks show an ability to go 


ST. LOUIS, MC.—Announce-/|up, this ability will be dissi- 
| ment is made of the formation of | pated in the face of a general 


'market which seemed to want 


'to move in the opposite direc- 


‘tion. 


*k ok * 


‘that come ‘to mind. After a 
‘long decline, individual stock 
action points to a beginning 
‘of the upturn. After a long 
‘advance, or during it, it is 
unit market action which in- 
dicates the direction of the 





Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 











being broken, you are now 
out of this one. 
* 


2 * 


Commercial Solvents bought 
at 142, stop at 13, is about 
14%4. Its action has deteri- 
orated in the past few days, 


so see no point in holding on. 
* * * 


U. S. Pipe & Fdry., bought 
at 34, stop at 32, is now about 
33. I don’t think it shows 
enough to hold on any longer. 

* * * 


The same thing applies to 
White Motors, bought at 21, 
with a stop at 19, and is now 
about 2042. White has every- 
thing in its favor, for that 
matter so do the other stocks 





mentioned above. But as fun- 
damentals play a minor role 
in market action, my advice, 
based entirely on what the 
‘market tells me, is to clear 


| decks now. 


a * o« 


*- 


The last stock in the list is 
'Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
bought at 36, stop at 35, and 
now selling at about 37. You 
have a small profit but no 
‘matter how good its action, it 
too will come under the blight 
of general market perfor- 


mance. 


* ok * 


I am aware that practically 
all the stocks I now advise to 
sell, are in the red, even 





though slightly. But one thing 
|I have learned is, that if you 


There are two old axioms|“*"* © make money in the 


'market, you must be able to 


take losses. And the quicker 


| 


\you take them, the smaller 


| they’ll be. 


| 
| 


| More next Thursday. 


| —Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
‘article do not necessarily at any 
_time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
| those of the author only.] 
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Government Finance And Money Rates 


(Continued from page 1400) 


(2) 


verse change in prices is likely 


as far ahead as one can easily see. | 
is that | 
the prices of the particular bonds | 


All that is then necessary 


attractive when 
From this 


be relatively 
quality is considered. 
point of view, 
are already attractive. Bonds can- 
not be readily sold in volume in a 
gradually declining market, the 
bottom of which is unknown. If, | 
therefore, interest rates were to 
be raised, prices lowered, 
sales successfully resumed in vol- | 
ume, it would be necessary to) 
firm money rates quickly by a 
given amount, to establish a new | 
price level quickly, 
fully to sell the belief that the) 
new level would be maintained | 
more or less indefinitely. It is 
possible that sales at the new level | 
might then exceed those at old 
level. This, however, is not cer- 
tain; and the procedure of chang- 
ing the price level involves a risk 
that cannot be measured in quan- 
titative terms. It is a risk, further- 
more, which need not be assumed 
so long as a large demand for 
capital for private use does not 
exist or can be successfully re- 
strained by other means, for in 
the absence of a strong demand 
for capital for private purposes, 
there is no inflationary influence 
which can be restrained by high- 
er money rates. 


B. Certain Technical Aspects Of 
Our Financing Program 


(1) The maintenance of low 
money rates involves the sale of 
bonds at high prices to banks. 
This raises a question as to the 
effect of any possible depreciation 
in bond prices upon the stand- 
ing of our banks. Higher rates, it 
is argued, would permit the banks 
to buy at lower prices in the fu- 
ture, and to average down the 
cost of government bonds as hold- 
ings increase. But this procedure 
would not take care of any depre- 
ciation on bonds already held. 

(2) It is also pointed out that 
a large portion of the government 
debt is payable on demand, and if 
suddenly presented in volume for 
payment, might force the sales of 
additional bonds to banks, thus 
contributing to further inflation. 
Higher money rates would not 
solve this problem, unless they 
produced much heavier purchases 
of long term issues in place of de- 
mand obligations. But there is no 
means of forecasting the size of 
the increases, if any, in the pur- 
chases of long bonds which would 
result from higher interest rates. 

Higher money rates do not pro- 
vide a certain solution to either of 
these technical problems under 
present conditions, but would 
have the disadvantages (outlined 
in A above) of increasing the def- 
icit. It is, therefore, desirable to 


find a better solution, if possible, | 


and it seems probable that such a 
solution could be found in a re- 
funding program to be under- 
taken immediately after the peak 
of war and post-war expenditures 
has been passed, and, if possible, 
before the post-war demand for 
capital for private purposes has 
attained great size. There is, of 
course, a good deal of danger in 
endeavoring to be too specific so 
far in advance of the event. But 
such a program might embody the 
following general principles: 

1. Refund as much of the gov- 
ernment debt (including the de- 
mand obligations) not held by 
banks as is possible and practic- 
able into a single very long term 
issue, to be serviced like the ex- 
ternal debts of Argentina by a 
semi-annual charge to the Fed- 
eral Budget which will be uni- 
form throughout the life of the is- 
sue, will cover both interest and 
sinking fund, and will be large 
enough to retire the entire issue 
by maturity. Under this arrange- 
ment, the sinking fund in the first 
year is a small part of the uni- 
form annual service charge, but as 


the belief exists that no ad-| 


government bonds | 


and 


and success- 


years roll on, the sinking fund 
| becomes an ever larger portion of 
the total service charge, and the 
interest an ever smaller propor- 
tion of the total charge, until the 
issue is finally completely amor- 
tized. 

If the maturity 
away, the 
| sinking fund will, 
| also be small (say 42% to 1% de- 
pending on maturity and rate). 
| This plan has the advantage of 
setting up a definite long term 
plan for amortizing a large por- 
tion of debt, and removes matur- 
|ity problems with respect to this 
|amortizable portion of the debt. 

2. Such a refunding would have 
to be carried out by asking for 
volunutary exchanges. A suitable, 
| but not uneconomical rate, and 


is far enough 
absolute size of the 
at the outset, 


an appeal for cooperation in help- | 


ing putting government finances 


be relied upon to induce the ex- 
changes in volume. 
not be permitted to buy 
bonds for several years. 


to exchange its entire portfolio of 
governments, 15 to 2 


year or less and the balance into 
1144 to 1114 year serials (a matur- 
ity to occur in every quarter-year- 
ly period intervening) or offer 
partial exchanges 
leave each bank with some such 
| distribution of maturities. 


of this portion of the government 


terms of the obligations, and it 
would be expected that these is- 
sues would for some time be re- 
funded in large part by similar 


ture would be supplied with an 
adequate, but not unwieldy, sup- 


its liquidity and stability 
assured. 





ities, in relatively small amounts, 


cooperating 
offers, and to finance any further 


ing up of the war expenditures. 


are obvious: 


of tremendous volumes of obliga- | 
tions payable on demand and) 
banks be forced to come to the) 
rescue, thus augmenting 
tion. 


portfolios will be small. 


supply of well distributed gov- 
ernment maturities from 90 days 
to 11% years. 

(4) To provide a fixed, but not) 


gradual amortization of a large 
part of the government debt. 

(5) To provide a degree of flex- 
ibility for real emergencies by not 
utilizing directly in the refund- 
ing program maturities between 
11% years and the distant matur- 
ity of the amortizable issue. 

(6) To reduce any further re- 
funding requirements to such 
small size, that money rates may, 
thereafter, or within a reason- 
able time, thereafter, be domin- 
ated by usual peace time consid- 
erations and not by the exigen- 
cies of government finance. 

It will be seen that this pro- 
gram does not concern itself ex- 
clusively with economy in bor- 
“owing (although the degree of 
economy over the years will be 
very good indeed) but takes into 
account also the requirements 





which must be met to preserve a 


on a sound permanent basis would | 


Banks would | 
these | 


3. Make an offer to each bank | 


% for bills | 
and certificates maturing in one) 


which will. 


No set program of amortization | 


debt would be written into the. 


issues, so that the financial struc-| 


ply of well distributed maturities | 
within the 11% year range, and| 
thus | 


4. Other well distributed matur- | 


would be used to take up the) 
slack represented by government | 
obligations held by persons not. 
with the exchange, 


deficits between the time of the) 
refunding and the complete clear- | 
| brought into the discussion, does 
The reasons for this program | 
| process have been set up by the 

(1) To give assurance that the) 
government cannot be embar-| 
rassed by the sudden presentation | 


infla- | 
| dicate that the actual application 

(2) To give assurance that the | 
possible depreciation of bank. 
|than has occurred in many other 
(3) To give assurance that the. 
liquidity of the financial machin- | 
ery of the country will be pre-, 
served through the’ provision of | 
an adequate, but not unwieldy, | 
tend to ijdicate that deficit fi- 


| small doses, as well as in large 


overambitious, program for very | 





liquid and sound private financial 

structure. 

C. Keynesian Theory and Other | 
Theories in Peace Time | 


Unfortunately it is necessary. to! 
prolong our discussion slightly | 
because the program set forth 
provides for amortization of a 


large part of the debt over a long} 
period which brings us afoul of 
and makes it neces- 
following | 


more theory, 
sary to 
questions: 

(1) To what extent is the fi- 
nancing of government deficits | 
by bororwing at banks helpful to} 
business recovery or the mainten- | 
ance of business activity? 

(2) To what extent are low 
money rates helpful to business 
recovery, or the maintenance of 
business activity? 

(3) In order to maintain a high 
degree of business activity, it is 
necessary that government debts 
continually increase, or can they 
be kept stable, or may they even 
be amortized? 

1. Experience with very ex- 
treme deficit financing, in peace 
time, (French and German. his- 
tory) indicates that the stimulus 
from it is only temporary, and 
that larger and larger doses are 
required to prevent a relapse— 
until finally a terrific relapse 
comes anyway. In other words it 
is well known that huge deficit 
financing sets up no self actuat- 
ing process in the business ma- 
chinery such that business there- 
after continues indefinitely to get 
better or even to stay active, after | 
the deficit has ceased. In such ex- | 
treme cases, business probably 
ceases to get more active or to 
stay active, not when the deficit | 
ceases, but when the deficit ceases | 
to grow continually larger. The) 
process merely gives business a 
temporary fillip, at the expense 
of a distortion in underlying eco- 
nomic relationships which makes 
the fundamental situation worse. 
Since this has proved true of ex- 
treme deficit financing in peace 
time, why should we suppose that 
that same theory applied in; 
moderate doses would have an ef-| 
fect which is different except in 
degree? Why should we expect 
this process to “prime the pump”? 
The mere fact that the money 
spent via deficit financing turns 
over more than once and, that 
therefore, a “multiplier”? can be 


answer the 











not prove that any self-actuating 


deficit financing. A multiplier 
could also be used in discussing 
the extreme cases of inflation. 
Looking at the record rather 
than at theory, nothing appears 
in the history of the period from 
1933 to the outbreak of war to in- 


of this theory produced a more 
rapid or more extensive recovery 


eras in which the theory was not 
applied. The answer depends in 
part in whose indexes you use. 
Some of them indicate a very sub- 
normal recovery, which would 


nancing at banks in moderate or 





| doses, has an adverse rather than} 
a helpful effect in the end. 
The best practical conclusion to 


‘be drawn from the record appears 
'to be that if the deficit is small, 


deficit financing at banks doesn’t 
have any effect striking enough 
to enable it to be segregated from 
the effect of other influences. But 
if deficit financing is extreme, the 
net result will ultimately be any- 
thing from unfavorable to disas- 
trous, although a temporray up- 
ward "fillip will be obtained at the 
cost of weakening the fundament-_ 
al situation. 

2. The ability to borrow cheaply 
is a mild stimulant to business 
recovery, but is obviously greatly 
outweighed by other considera- 
tions as is shown by the fact the 


-ity, and 


| just 


|you shall take 


|time concessions could 





demand for new capital for pri- 
vate purposes has been very. small. 
during the entire present period 
of record monetary ease, and has- 


tense when rates were = higher. 
| Obviously money rates should or- 
'dinarily be appropriate to the ex- 
| isting demand for capital for pri- 
vate use whatever that may be. 
| Average rates are a cheerful indi- 
cation of normal business vital- 
low rates over a period 
are a sure indication of a lack of 
vitality and vigor in business ac- 
tivities undertaken for private 
purposes, 

3. Large 


government debts 


mean heavy fixed charges within 
|the economy, 


and connote heavily 
taxation. “Taxation 
to pay” can be 
described as 


graduated 
based on ability 
as accurately 
“taxation designed to penalize 
economic success.” A_ cardinal 
philosophical, moral and economic 
policy of England and the United 
States has come to be the limita- 
tion of economic success by law 
and by competition rather than 
by competition alone. This pol- 
icy extends to all industry the 
principle applied to the regula- 


| tion of public service enterprises. 
‘Stripped of the beauties of vague 


legal theory, that principle is real- 
istically simply this:-‘“You shall 
not be. allowed to make much 
when your public service enter- 
prise is in its growth stage, but 
the loss when it 
way.” Thus we 
find the early history of water 
companies, and the history of 
tractions and of railroads, to be 
records of losses to investors. This 
is now partially true of utilities. 
The prosperity at times realized 
by such enterprises was not the 
result of any monetary change in 
the theory of regulation, but of 
the cumbersomeness of legal pro- 
cesses, and ef the speed of prog- 
ress of the industries. . By the 
be en- 
forced by legal process, these in- 
dustries in their most vital eras 
had cut costs enough so that they 
could grant continual concessions, 
and still go ahead. But when con- 
tinuous concessions could no 
longer be granted, the situation 
became one of losses. The applica- 
tion of a similar theory to all 
business and to all persons will 
have serious repercussions. 
Heavier debts mean heavier taxes 
especially upon those industries 
which are particularly prosper- 
ous, offer the best opportunity for 
growth, and are in a position to 
give impetus to progress. Large 
debts and heavy fixed charges in- 
dicate an inflexible financial 
structure. Can anyone doubt that 
the Government debt free condi- 
tion of 1914 was more favorable to 
industrial growth than our pres- 
ent situation? 


An* 


goes the other 


increase in Government 


debts which is entirely out of pro-| at a great future cost. 


reasonable con- | 


ception of the long term rate of | ployment produces a spiral of 


portion to any 


growth of our business and pro- 


duction is obviously an unfavor- | 
It generally | 


connotes inflation and a great dis- /on. creative enterprise or so im- 


able development. 


ruption of all normal economic 
relationships. Any rapid reduc- 
tion of government debt once 
created, is impossible. 
ubjective should be to get very 
gradually back to the status of 
1914. Pay as you go leads to wise 
expenditure; saves a tremendous 
interest charge; lowers fixed 
charges; reduces penalties on eco- 
nomic success; increases the flex- 
ibility of the business and finan- 
cial machinery; augments its abil- 
ity to withstand shock, and en- 
larges its ability to make the re- 
adjustments which are necessary 
from time to time, and to do so 
without protracted depression. 
The fact that such an objective 
can be attained only very gradu- 
ally, should not deter-us from 
aiming at it with perhaps small 
momentary interruptions. Here 
again the actual record clearly 
shows that our. years. of most 
rapid peace time © industrial 
growth were years when the Fed- 
eral Government had virtually no 
debt or the debts were declining. 


‘Attempts to make out that (1) in- 


creases in government debits are 


often been relatively far more in-ithe key to sound business: recov- 


cial 
| ceases to grow or that its rate of 


But our! growth is retarded, 


| imagination. 





ery; (2) a reasonable program to 
reduction in government indebt- 
edness will prevent recovery, and 
(3) heavy government debts are 
nota handicap to industrial 
progress indicate a loss of per- 
spective. They are a handicap 
with which we will have to 
struggle for years. This is not to 
say that we will not succeed, or 
that we will not get on rather 
well in spite of them, but it is 
not possible to say with realism 
that they are not a hindrance to 
normal economic progress. 

It should be noted that this dis- 
cussion has not been extended to 
cover such questions as the ex- 
tent to which government deficits 
(and consequently the creation of 
government debts to finance 
them) may be necessary to fi- 
nance war or relief, or to provide 
employment as a relief measure, 
even thought the final net effect 
may be to impede the growth of 
wealth, income and _ production. 
Nor is it to be inferred that the 
discussion is intended to oppose 
reasonable lease-lend aid to the 
initial rehabilitation of Europe, 
including Britain, or to oppose an 
attempt to time construction of 
public works so that it will even- 
tuate in eras of depression; or to 
oppose the undertaking of any 
truly self sustaining enterprise, 
which, -unless financed by - gov- 
ernment, would not be under- 
taken at all. But it does point out 
that our overall position would be 
better if such enterprises, to the | 
extent that they are purely do- 
mestic, were financed more ex- 
tensively by equity securities or 
directly out of savings without 
the intermediary of debts. The 
truly desirable solution of unem- 
ployment difficulties would be 
the discovery of enterprises which 
ean be set up to be self sustain- 
ing, and which can be financed, 
even in depression, chiefly with 
equity securities, or directly from 
savings. -If some one could find 
a way to do this successfully, 
upon an adequate scale, he would | 
have discovered a true. solution. 
The devising of enterprises 
which are only partially econo- | 
mic, their operation at a loss (if | 
all usual corporate expenses are | 
considered), and their financing 
wholly by government debts is 
not a solution, but a makeshift. 
The creation of unsound credits, 
or of debts which are uneconomic 
and unwieldly, is a measure of 
last resort rather than something 
desirable per se. It is necessary 


‘to consider whether the unsound 


credit or the heavy debt will ob- 
tain gains which are permanently 
desirable and which are thus 
worth the cost, or will merely 
produce a momentary advantage 
_If the crer 
ation of debts to provide em- 
continuous inflation, it will ul- | 
timately fail to attain its objec- 
tive. If it places such a burden 


pairs the flexibility of the finan- 
structure that enterprise 


it will also 
ultimately fail to attain its objec- | 
tive. 

E. Conclusion, 

The Occidental mind, says Lin 
Yutang, is prone to follow a logi- 
cal course of reasoning to an ir- 
rational extreme; but the China- 
man is likely to arrive at a very 
sensible conclusion by a very 
poor logic. 

In “A” we see that recent eco- 
nomic theory has made a notable 
contribution to the’ practice of 
war finance; in “B” that pure 
economic theory may not work 
out in practice for certain practi- 
cal reasons; in “C” that the logic 
of some modern economic the- 
ories carries us a bit beyond re- 
alities, and in “D”~ that certain 
extreme modern theories with 
regard to government debts ex-— 
tend jogic into the realm of pure 


A sense of proper 
relativities.or weights, and a 
sense of simple realism ~ seems 
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» the opposite side. 
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likely to give a saner and happier 
solution than ae perfect logic 
which neglects the relativities or 
realism. JAMES A. HOWE. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Oct. 5, 1943. 
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Probable Trend Of 
Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 1399) 
war effort the resulting surplus of 
income. 


After the War 

In the immediate post-war pe- 
riod the Treasury will be con- 
fronted with the necessity of re- 
‘funding billions of dollars of ma- 
turing Government obligations 
each year, at interest rates as low 
as possible. The immense bank 
expansion that has taken place 
has created such vast sums of idle 
money that, even with the patri- 
otic motive eliminated, the Treas- 
ury should be able to refund at— 
if any—only a slight increase in 
rates. 

For some time after hostilities 
cease, the money market may be 
expected to continue to be dom- 
inated by the needs of the Treas- 
-ury. Corporations to some extent 
may desire to convert holdings of 
Government securities into cash 
in order to help meet their post- 
war capital expenditures for re- 
construction and expansion, and 
some individuals will. want .to 
redeem war bonds in order to buy 
goods and homes or tide them- 
selves over a period of unemploy- 
ment. With consumers’ goods 
again freely available, there will 
be a considerable return flow of 
currency from circulation. This, 
tending to increase reserve bal- 
ances of member banks, will also 
be a factor in preventing increases 
in interest rates. 

The devaluation of the dollar, 
which was accompanied by a great 
increase in the production of gold, 
appears to have had a permanent 
effect on money rates. If, as seems 
probable, some form of metallic 
standard is established after the 
‘war, the huge monetary stock of 
gold accumulated in the world, 
accompanied by the inevitable in- 
crease in the output consequent 
upon the resumption of gold min- 
ing, is bound to have an impor- 
tant influence toward maintaining 
- low interest rates. 


Effect on Securities 

Since high-grade corporate and 
municipal bonds to a degree com- 
pete with Governments — aside 
from where the dominant pur- 
chasing factor is patriotism —a 
continued low yield on Govern- 
ments should help the mainte- 
nance of low yields on corporates 
and municipals. During any pe- 
riod of uncertainty in financial 
markets after the war any 
strengthening of the desire for 
safety on the part of investors 
_ Should help high-grade bonds. 

If normal prosperity develops 
after the war, the pressure for 
higher interest rates should ‘be- 
. come greater. since demand for 
funds in such periods is usually 
great compared to the supply and 
the patriotic motive for buying 
government at low yield will have 
_ declined, and the Government's 
ability to maintain such low in- 


-. terest rates may be somewhat cur- 


. tailed. Thus somewhat _ higher 
yields on high-grade bonds gen- 
erally would be a possibility not 
to be overlooked, although if there 

‘should be heavy retirement: of 


i» governments, it would operate’ on 


In any event, 
high-grade bonds are now soe high 
in price and low in yield that; 


| whenever or to what degree it 
4 may happen, the only direction 


/ prices Higher than at present could 

be expected; it is possible to vis- 
ualize a fall in high-grade bond 
prices, with the prices of lower- 
grade bonds maintained or even 
increased. A confinuation of gen- 
erally low interest rates would be 
favorable to stock prices if divi- 
dends remained liberal. 


Conclusion 

Under present conditions, Gov- 
ernment controls are the domi- 
nant influence on interest rates, and 
a higher general rate structure is 
not to be expected, despite a num- 
ber of important factors that favor 
higher interest rates. Both now 
and at least well into the post- 
war period such factors are likely 
to operate freely only where Gov- 
ernment controls are not in effect. 
—From the September 30th issue 
of “Investment Timing,” issued by 
the National Securities & Re- 
search Corp., New York City. 


OPA Suspension Acts 
Held Unconstitutional 


The Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s business suspension system 
is unconstitutional, it was ruled 
on Sept. 29 by Federal Judge W. 





H. Atwell in Dallas, in describing | 


the administrator who issues sus- 


pension orders as “a modern in- | 
; Spare or 


stance of pure dictatorship.” 

The regional OPA said the deci- 
sion would be appealed. 

In reporting the decision, Asso- 
ciated Press Dallas advices, as 
given to the New York “Herald 
Tribune,” said: 

Judge Atwell held that the OPA 
had legal authority to ration gaso- 
line and other commodities, but 
ruled that such authority did not 


include the power to suspend vio- | 


lators from their rights to deal 
in the rationed commodities. 


He granted the petition of Amos 
F. and Foy O. Wilemon, operators 
of the Good Luck Service Co., for 
an injunction restraining the OPA 
from enforcing a two-weeks’ 
shutdown order against their 
seven gasoline service stations. 

Judge Atwell said the company 
was found by a hearing officer to 
have had, on April 8, in their 
possession 1,063 No. 
gasoline coupons accepted in ex- 
change for gasoline prior to the 
effective date. The hearing officer 
ruled the violation was gross 


carelessness and ordered the shut- | 


down. 





The current situation in Pitts- 


burgh Railways System, particu- | 
larly certain of the underlying) 
bonds, offers attractive possibili-' 


ties for appreciation, according to 
a study prepared by T. J. Feible- 


man & Company, 41 Broad St., 
Copies of this’ 


New York City. 
‘interesting study, which is avail- 
|able to dealers only, may be had 

upon request from T. J. Feible- 

man & Co. 
oo re 


Attractive Situation 


The 4% non-cumulative income | 


|bonds of the New York Majestic 
Corp. offer an attractive situation 
‘according to an interesting de- 
seriptive circular prepared by 
_ Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., Inc., 41 
‘Broad Street, New York City, 
‘Copies of this circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


| Purelatoe Products 
‘Situation of Interest 


| vertible 6°: 


6 Class A: 


| Robert Garrett & Sons, 


Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 
ARDEN FARMS Co, 

Arden Farms Co. has filed a 
statement for 26,000 share 
stock, without par value 

Addiess---1900 West Slauson 
Angeles, Cal 

business rhe 
cream, the 
general business 
milk, butter, cottage heese, eggs 
various related products at wholesale and 
retail in the States of Washington, Oregon 
and California 

Underwriting-—There are no underwrit- 
ers. Company proposes through certain 
of its employees and through security deal 
ers to solicit the exercise of war- 
rants, and the company proposes pay 


registration 
of $3 preferred 


Avenue, Los 


buyi 


processing 


and selling of ice 
mil and the 


ig an selling 


of 
ol uy 


and 


option 
to 


the expenses of such employees in connec- | 


If such 
relim- 
out-ol- 
shares 


solicitation. all 
ld company will 
dealers for their 
If all such 
will instead 


tion with such 
shares are not 
hurse security 

Pocact expenses. 
sold the company 


so 


pay 


exercise 
dealer. 

Offering—-Company has granted to hold- 
ers of its preferred stock, rights ta sub- 
scribe for shares of preferred stock now 
being registered at the rate of one share 
for each 2% shares held. Subscription 
price will be filed by amendment. After 
the expiration of the warrants the com- 
pany proposes to sell such of the shares of 
preferred as are not subscribed through 
the exercise of warrants, to the public at 
such price as may be fixed by the board 

Proeceds—Net proceeds will be applied 
to the prepayment, so far as they suffice, 
of the company’s notes outstanding in the 
principal amount of $1,050,000. 


of warrants procured by such 


Registration Statement No. 2-5166. Form | 


S-1. (6-29-43). 

Amendment filed July 20 fixing offering 
price to stock holders at $40 per share 
unsubscribed portion to public at $40 per 
more as may be fixed by board 
of directors. 

Registration statement effective 4:45 
p.m. EWT on July 26, 1943, as of 5:30 p.m. 


| EWT July 18, 1943. 


Of the 26,000 shares registered 23,823 
shares were subscribed for by stockholders 
at $40 per share leaving 2,177 shares to be 
sold publicly at $42 per share. 


JULIUS GARFINCKEL & CO., INC. 

Julius Garfinckel & Co., Inc., filed a 
registration with the SEC covering 60,000 
shares of 542% preferred stock, par value 
$25 a share, and 19,990 shares of common 
stock, $1 par value. 

Address—Washington, D. C. 

Business The company operates a 
specialty department store at 14th and F 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., dealing 


primarily in women’s wear and accessories, ! 


but includes various other retail and ser- 
vice departments, the more important being 
men’s and boys’ furnishings and clothing, 
semi-precious and precious jewelry, linens 
and blankets, glassware, china. and lamps, 
Stationery and luggage, and fur storage 
vaults. 

Proceeds —- To redeem an _ unspecified 
number of the company’s cumulative con- 
preferred stock on its redemp- 
tion date Oct. 8, at $27.50 a share plus 
accrued dividends from Oct. 1. 

Underwriting—J. G. White & Co., 
for the 5'42‘s preferred stock. 

Offering—-The common stock shares will 
be sold only to the holders of the com- 
Ppany’s outstanding bearer warrants which 
entitle them to purchase at $12.50 a share 
on or before Sept. 1, 1944, an aggregate 
of 19,990 shares of $1 par common stock, 
fully paid and non-assessable. 


Inc., 


Registration Statement No. 2-5214. Form | 
| $-1. 


Pittsburgh Rys. Look Good 


| writers and the 
|each as follows: 


(9-15-43). 

In an amendment filed Sept. 25, 1943, 
the company lists the names of under- 
amounts underwritten by 


Shares 
J. G. White & Co., 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
Washington ‘ eae 
Baker, Watts & Co., Baltimore 
Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore 
Brown, Goodwyn & Olds, 
Washington dene 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. 
Boston __ _ EARLE 
G. H. Crawford Co., Inc., Columbia 
rerris, Exniqios & Co., inc., 
Washington : 


968 


Baltimore 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington 
Robert C. Jones & Co., Washington- 
Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc., Raleigh 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, New York __-___- : 
Milhous, Martin & McKnight, Inc., 
Atlanta __.--~-- Ra ; 
Robinson, Rohrbaugh & Lukens, 
gS eat Sra ee 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore 2,903 
Offered Oct. 6, 1943 at $25 per share. 


|P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


P. Lorillard Company has filed a regis- 
tration statement for $20,000,000 20-year | 


debentures, due Oct. 1, 1963, and 374.391 
shares of common stock, par value $10 per 
share. The interest rate on the deben- 
tures will be supplied by amendment. 

Address—-119 West 40th Street, 
York City. 

Business—-Company is engaged in the 
business of manufacturing and selling 
cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobaccos, 
and cigars. 


| the 


are 
such | 
dealers $1 for each share sold through the 





of common stock held 
supplied by amendment. 
warrants will expire at 3 
1943 New 
fund scheduled 
by maturity 


to retire 
Proceeds 
company sale 
to 


from the 
are to be applied 
maturity, or the 
the company’s 7° 

1944, presently 


sooner 


gold 


at 
The 


debentures will 


50 


of 
the 


outstanding 


a price 


p.m 


have < 


ol 


the 


in the 


gate principal amount of $5,209,600. 


ance of such proceeds 
ceived from sale of 
bé applied to the 
, the company’s short 
banks aggregating 
1iter payment of 
will be added to 
capital. 


the 


Registration Statement No 


S-1. 


(9-21-43). 
In an amendment 
registration statement, 
fixes the interest rate 
issue of $20,000,000 
due Oct. 1, 1963, at 3% 
The names of 


and 
common 
payment or 


company’s 


filed Sept. 28, 


on 
20-year 


stock 


any 


2-5216 


P. 


1ts 


debe 
payment 
purchasing, 
bonds due 


proceeds 
are 
reduction of | 
term loans payable to 
$19,000,000, 
expenses, 


1943, 
Lorillard Co 
proposed 
debentures, 


to be 


subscription 
on Oct. 


15, 


Sinking 


the 


iSSue 


Proceeds to be received by the 
nture 


at 
al 


of 


Oct. 1 


agere- 


Bal- 
re- 
to 


and 


balance 
working 


Form 


to 


the several underwriters, 


all of New York unless otherwise indicated, 


and the principal 
tures and the 
stock offered and not 
holders of outstanding 
stock of the company 
writers respectively 

chase, are as follows: 


percentage 


have 


amount 


subscribed 
shares of 
which 


the 
the 


ot 
of 


the 
agreed 


deben- 
common 
by 
common 
under- 
to 


the 


pur- 


of 


Unsub- 


scribed | 


Amount 


Name 
Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Adamex Securities Corp. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co., 
Chicago . 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
A. G. Becker & Co., 
Biair & Co., Inc. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Alex. Brown & Sons, 
Baltimore 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Inc., Charlotte 
Dominick & Dominick 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Emanuel & Co. 
Estabrook & Co., Boston 
rieid, Richards «& Co., 


Inc. 





Inc., New York 13,064/ 


11,613 | 
2,903 | 
5,807 | 


484 | 


484 | 


2,419 | 


New |} 


Cincinnati , 

The First Boston Corp. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 

| Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

| Granbery, Marache & 
Lord 

| Haligarten & Co. 

Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Incorporated 

Ira Haupt & Co. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

Hornblower & Weeks 

Janney & Co., Philadel- 
phia 

Kebbon, McCormick & 
Co., Chicago 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Lazard Freres & Co. 

Lee Higginson Corp. 

Laurence M. Marks & Co. 

Mellon Securities Corp., 
Pittsburgh 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner é& Beane, N. Y. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Boston 

Paine, Webber, 
& Curtis 

|Reynolds & Co. 

|Riter & Co. 

| E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. 

lL. F. Rothschild & Co. 





Jackson 


Siatement of 


Ownership, 


ot 


Debentures 
$1,800,000 


1,800,000 
200,000 


150,000 
150,000 
400,000 
200,000 
800,000 


100,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 
400,000 
100,000 
200,000 


100,000 
800,000 
400,000 
800,000 


150,000 
4UU,000 


800,000 
100,000 
200,000 
400,000 
400,000 


150,000 


150,000 
400,000 
,000,000 
400,000 
400,000 
200,000 


800,000 
450,000 
200,000 


400,000 
200,000 
150,000 
200,000 
150,000 


Com- 

mon 
Stock 

9.00°; 


2.00 
1,00 
-75 
1.00 
-75 


Management, 
Congress of Aug. 24, 1912 and March 3, 1933 of the Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, published two times a week on Thursday and 
Monday, at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1943. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, a notary 


| Stern 


| The 


1 Oct. 4, 





| registration 


Schoellkopf, 
Pomeroy, Inc Buftalo 
Scott & Stringfellow, 
Richmond 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 
New Haven 
Shields & Company 
Stein Bros. & Bovce 
Baltimore 
Brothers 
Kansas City 
Stone & Webster 
Blodgett, Inc 
Stroud & Co., 
Philadelphia 
Spencer Trask & Co 
Tucker, Anthony & Co 
Union Securities Corp 
G. H. Walker & Co., St 
Louis 
Wertheim & Co 
White, Weld & Co 
Wisconsin Co 
Milwaukee 


Hit 
mu i 
> 


200,000 
400,000 


100,000 
200,000 


100,000 

& Co 

100,000 
and 

400,000 
Inc., 
150,000 
200,000 
200,000 
400,000 2.00 
150,000 
400,000 
200,000 1 


75 
Ol 


200,000 1 
Offering—The debentures were 
1943 at 101%, and interest 

The 374,391 shares of common stock are 
being offered by the company to the hold- 
ers of outstanding shares of common 
stock of record Oct. 4, 1943, by the issu- 
ance of transferable subscription warrants 
evidencing rights to subscribe to shares of 
common stock, at the rate of one-fifth of 
one share for each share of common stock 
so held of record, at the price of $14 per 
share. No fractional share of common 
stock will be issued, but fractional share 
subscription warrants may be combined to 
permit subscription for one or more ful! 
shares. The subscription warrants will 
expire at 3:00 p.m. EWT on Oct. 15, 1943. 


00 
offered 


OSCAR MAYER & CO., INC. 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., has filed a2 
statement for $3,000,000 fif- 


teen year 344% debentures, due Oct. 1, 


| 1958. 


Address—-1241 Sedgwick Street, Chicago. 
Business—Engaged in the meat packing 


/and provision business. 


Underwriting—-A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, head the group of underwriters. 


| Others will be supplied by amendment. 


Offering——Offering price to the public 


| will be supplied by amendment. 


Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to 
| prepay the 25% notes, maturing serially 
to 1951, of the company, in the principal 
jamount of $2,025,000, held by the First 
| National Bank of Chicago and First Wis- 
|consin National Bank of Milwaukee, re- 
| quiring, exclusive of interest, the sum of 
| $2,050,312. The remainder of net pro- 
|ceeds will be used by the company to 
carry additional receivables and inven- 
tories and larger bank balances, to reduce 
the necessity for current borrowings, and 
to pay current liabilities. 
| Registration Statement No, 2-5217. 
| A-2. (9-22-43). 
| In an amendment filed with the SEC 
| the company listed the underwriters and 
| the amount of debentures underwritten by 
j}each as follows: A. G. Becker & Co., 
; $800,000; Lehman Brothers, $400,000; 
|Glore, Forgan & Co., $400,000; Eastman, 
| Dillon & Co., $250,000; Harris, Hall & 
|; Company, Inc., $250,000; Ladenburg, Tha!- 
|}mann & Co., $250,000; Merrill Lynch, 
| Pierce, Fenner & Beane, $250,000; Carter 
| H. Harrison & Co., $200,000; Loewi & Co., 
| $100,000, and The Wisconsin Co., $100,000. 

viserea Uct. 6, 1943 at 100% and int. 

(This list is incomplete this week) 


| e s 

_ Major Angas Bearish 

| Today few think any appreci- 
|able fall is possible, but in Major 
Angas’ view the recent sharp rally 
may be offering a last chance to 
| get out in the downward interme- 
idiate swing, and possibly in the 
cyclical swing also. 


| 
| 
| Form 


&c., required by the Acts of 


public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 


Herbert D. Seibert, 


who having been duly 
deposes and says that he is the editor of the Commercial & Financial 


sworn according to law, 


Chronicle and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 


belief, a true 


statement of 


the ownership, 


management, &c., of the 


aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in Secticn 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 


reverse side of 


this form, 


to wit: 


(1) That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: 


Publisher, William B. Dana Company, 25 Sprice St., New York, 
Editor, Herbert D. Seibert, 25 Spruce St., 
Managing Editor, Herbert D. Seibert, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, William D. Riggs, 25 
That the owner 
address must’ be stated, and also 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1‘: 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 


(2) 


(3) ‘That 


total amount of stock. 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address as 
well as those of, each individual member must b2 given): 
Owner, William B. Dana Company, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
tockholders, Estate of Jacob Seibert, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
bondholders, 
or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: (If there are none, So State.) None. 
(4) That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or Security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 


the known 
holders owning or holding 1% 


is 


(if 


owned 
immediately 


Wi ¥: 
New York, N. Y. 


Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
a corporation, its name and 
thereunder the names 
or more of the 


by 


If owned by a firm, 


mortgagees and other: security 


other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders do not appear upon the books of the.company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner, 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 

' e¢iatiohn or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Herbert D. Seibert, Editor. Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 29th day of Sept., 1943. Thomas A. Creegan, Notary Public, 
Kings County, New York, County Clerk’s No..555. New York County 
Register No. 326-C-5. (My commission expires March 20, 1945.) 


Underwriting—The new debentures and 
common stock will be underwritten by a } 
banking group headed by Lehman Brothers | 
and Smith, Barney & Co. Other members 
will be supplied by amendment. 


Offering—Offering price of the deben- 
tures to the public will be supplied by 
amendment. The 374,391 shares of com- 
mon stock are being offered to present 
‘common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Oct. 4, 1943, at the 
rate of one-fifth of a share for each share 


--for a substantial change in prices. 

-is downward, even though the de- Purolator Products, Inc., offers 
‘< velopment fo such a trend may \attractive possibilities, according 
“~ be some years off. | to Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
~~ For medium-grade and lower-| New York City, members of the 
7 od ade ae where as a price et New York Stock Exchange. An! 
- tor earnings are more important 4 4..cch , 

than interest rates, in the event of: ee ne vee Peper, Up SNe 
* post-war prosperity :the ‘outlook Company may be had from Reyn-, 
“~~ would be good, and in many cases: olds & Co. upon request. 
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Our Reporter On “Governments” 


(Continued from page 1413) 
ing privilege and an indication of the popularity-to-be of the | 
new 2s.... 

(2) The 3%s represent the elimination of another $1,401,000,000 
of tax-exempt bonds from the open market... . Exit of these serves 
to point up again the ever-decreasing totals of exempt bonds in an 
ever-rising tax setup. .. . Holders may not have felt as yet the 
significance of the retirement, but they will in a week or two when 
it becomes obvious that the institutions and individuals holding the 
314s will want to shift into similarly favored exempts. . . . Naturally, 
most alert investors already have handled their switch. . . . They 
would be in a pretty tough situation had they not done so.... 

But this observer has discovered, after years of study and analy- 
sis of this greatest of all markets, that despite all the warnings and 
expert advice, a large number of big investors still need to see a 
development right under their noses before they catch on com- 
pletely... . And, to be specific, look for other tax-exempts to replace 
their called obligations... 

Indicating, to summarize, that the tax-exempts are in for another 
boost... . 


FRESH MONEY 

There’s no point in hiding from the fact that a considerable 
amount of money placed in the September securities represented cash 
obtained from sale of outstanding bonds or notes. ... We know many 
banks sold out some their longer-terms and intermediates to get 
cash to buy the new 2s when their turn came. ... We know many 
insurance companies were busy switching around their positions in 
August and early September, so that they’d have the cash to move 
into larger-totals-than-expected during the drive. .. . And this writer 
knows personally of some smaller firms and individuals who fol- 
lowed the same switch policy so they could buy the 2s or 2%s and 
either get aboard the new bonds or make a good impression on their 
employees. ... 

Again, this is hard-boiled. . . . But it’s common sense and ac- 
curate reporting. ... And, therefore, it is essential to you. . 


As for the meaning of this, the angle is that fresh money is 
coming into the market now and will come in during this month 
of October. .. . The institutions mentioned are the recipients of 
eash constantly. . . . Cash which must be invested in Govern- 
ments. ... They’re not “bought up,” by any means. ... On the 
contrary, they’re ready for the open market... . 


Strength in the various 2% issues of 1951/49 during the last few 
days of the drive suggests lots of banks decided not to wait for their 
turn to subscribe and entered the lists for some intermediates selling 
at a decent price range... . The 1951/49 maturities range from 101.6 
bid to 101.17 offered at the moment... . Also some buying of the 2s 
of 1952/50 reported. . .. These are now up to 100.20 bid... . 

You may look forward to a good demand for the new 2s as soon 
as the bank drive is over and the banks discover how many issues 
they need to round out their positions... . 


_ FORCED SAVINGS 


You know and this column has been stating for weeks that while 
people in’ your acquaintance are buying to the limit, people both in 
and outside of your circle are falling down miserably. . . . They’re 
just not coming through and the figures on the loan—which you may 
find in your daily paper right now—show that individuals generally 
failed to meet their quotas... . 

Which plays right into the hands of the advocates of forced 
savings. ... At present, the idea is being disguised in Washington 
under the name of a “refundable tax” but it’s the same thing 
exactly....A rose by any other name would smell as sweet... . 

As for the effect on the Government market, that’s too confused 
today to deserve detailed consideration. ... . But tax-exempt securi- 


ties get the benefit of any increase in tax rates, no matter how dis- 
guised or conceived... . 


INSIDE THE MARKET 


Forget for now and probably for years any rumors you hear or 
have heard of elimination of the exemption on outstanding Federal 
Government or on State and local government securities... . The 
House Ways & Means Committee has voted to rule out even dis- 
cussion of the issue at this time... . Simplicity of hearings and 
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For Dealers ... . 


Allen B. DuMont 











Bendix Home Appliances, Ine. 


Harvill Corporation 
Majestic Radio & Television Corp. 


Four common stocks with post-war prospects, 
selling between $2.25 and $7. 


Laboratories. Inc. 











Trading markets and Information on request 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STRE 


TELEPHONE 
REctog 2-3600 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


YORK 5 


BELL TELETYPE 
NEW yor« 1-576 
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WLB Sued On Union Order—Montgomery Ward 
& Co. Puts Maintenance Decree Up To Gourt © 


Montgomery Ward & Co. sued in the District of Columbia Federal | 
Court Oct. 5 to prevent enforcement of a National War Labor Board | 
order directing it to grant maintenance of membership to a Congress | 
of Industrial Organizations’ union in retail stores in Denver, Detroit 


and New York. 


The suit was directed against the W. L. B. and the Director of | 


Economic Stabilization. 


The company asserted the W. 
L. B. order violated the Consti- 
tution by denying the right to 
work to employees who resign 
from the union; that the W. L. B. 
violated the requirements imposed 
on it by Congress by denying the 
company a fair hearing, and that 
the W. L. B. was biased, took no 
evidence, denied the right to ex- 
amine witnesses and assumed the 
truth of matters concerning which 
no evidence was introduced. 


The company declared the 
Board’s order was partly an at- 
tempt to penalize the firm for 
statements it had made concern- 
ing the case. 

The W. L. B. on Aug. 20 ordered 
union security, voluntary dues 
check-off, arbitration of griev- 
ances and granting of mainte- 
nance of union membership, with 
a fifteen-day “escape” period dur- 
ing which union members might 
resign if they did not want to 
remain members as a condition 
of employment. The decision af- 
fected about 800 workers repre- 
sented by the United Mail Order, 
Warehouse and Retail Employees’ 
Union in the three cities. 


The Board’s decision rejected 
Montgomery Ward’s contention 
that the Smith-Connally war 
labor disputes act was unconsti- 
tutional, and Wayne L. Morse, 
public member of the Board, as- 
serted that a “take it or leave it” 
attitude on the part of employ- 
ers in collective bargaining “is 


fast becoming passe.” 





© 





Daniel F. Rice And 
F. S. Yantis Elected 
Cgo. Exch. Members 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Daniel F. 
Rice, senior partner of Daniel F. 
Rice & Co., has been elected to 
membership in The Chicago Stock 


Exchange by the Executive Com-: 


| mittee, it is announced. 
Daniel F. Rice & Co. are mem- 
'bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
|change and principal commodity 
exchanges in the country. 
firm has four branch offices in 
‘Illinois and others in Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, and Miami, Florida. 


The | 


The | 


main office is located at 141 West, 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


F. S. Yantis, President of F. S.' 


Yantis & Co., Inc., has also been 
elected to membership in The Chi- 


of Governors. 


cago Stock Exchange by the Board | 


F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., the sev- | 


enth corporation to become a reg- 
istered member corporation, have 
been established since Jan., 1933, 
and are primarily engaged in the 
investment securities business at 
18 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Robt. Byfield A Member | 
Of Chicago Board of Trade 


Robert S. Byfield of Byfield & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York City, 
memebrs of New York Stock Ex- 
change, has been elected to mem- 
bership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 








political factors are influencing their choice but to tax-exempt bond 
traders, the important thing is the subject won’t get any publicity 


just now. . 


Insurance companies went “allout” on this drive. . 


. . Purchases 


during campaign were almost 100% in Government bonds and they’re 
not re-entering regular markets for another few days... . 


Dealers generally bullish. . . 


. Expect new 2s to hit their tem- 


porary peak round the end of October, after opening at around the 
% point mark. ... Then to rally to higher level by the year-end. 
... That has been the usual action of new issues and the record size 
of this one should not militate against repetition. .. . 


| 


| 
| 


j 
| 


Ft. Pitt Bridge | 


Common & Bonds 


Merrimack 
Mfg. Co. 


Common & Preferred 


M.S. Wien & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


25 Broad St., N.Y. HAnover 2-8780 
Teletype N. ¥. 14-1397 











BIDS MADE ON BONDS WITH 


COUPONS MISSING | 
MUTILATED 


Inquiries invited 


S. H. JUNGER Co. 


Members N. Y¥. Security Dealers Ass’n 


40 Exchange Pl., N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
Phone Digby 4-4832 Teletype N. Y¥. 1-1779 
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Electrol 
Tybor Stores 
Reiter Foster 
Citizens Utilities 
Copper Canyon Mining 
Great Amer. Industries 


L. D. SHERMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y¥. Security Dealers Ass'n 

30 Pine Street, New York 5 

Tel. WHitehall 4-7970 Tele. NY 1-2218| 
BUY WAR BONDS | 











*Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern Ry.4/91 and Common 


*Utica & Mohawk Valley Ry 
4% -4] 
“Consolidated Dearborn Com. 
Great Lakes S. §. Common 
Oneida Ltd., Com. & Pfd. 


Rochester Transit Common 


*Circular available on request 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Member Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Whitehall 3-0550 Tele. NY 1-2178 
New York 
Syracuse, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh 
Miami Beach 











Interesting Situation 


Department Caldas, Colombia 
7%s of 1946 offer an attractive 
situation according to a memoran- 
dum released by Cruttenden & 
Co., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill., members of the New 
York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Copies of this interest- 
ing memorandum may be ob- 
tained from the firm upon re- 
quest. 








N. S. Dennis With 
Harbison & Gregory 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — N. 
Spencer Dennis has become asso- 
ciated with Harbison & Gregory, 
210 West Seventh Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Dennis was previously 
with Dean Witter & Co., Post & 
Flagg, and E. A. Pierce & Co. In 
the past he was a partner in S. R. 
Livingstone & Co. of Detroit, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 


Gillen Go. To Admit 
Wm. Kirk & Leon Allen 


Gillen & Co., 
New York City, will admit Wil- 
liam T. Kirk III and Leon B. Allen 
to partnership in the firm on Oct. 
15. Mr. Kirk holds membership in 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and the firm will become Ex- 
change members as of that date. 

Mr. Kirk was previously a part- 
ner in Kirk & West and prior 





thereto did business as an indivi- . 


dual floor broker. 


120 Broadway, 





| 
Empire Sheet & Tin Plate 
: Common 


Dec. 31, 1942 book value $53.73 
per share. 1941 and 1942 earn- 
ings totalled $9.58 per share, 


Mkt. - 7-71, 
Memorandum available on request 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 


Markets and Situations for Dealers 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-2020 Tele. NY 1-2660 
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The Financial Situation 


It is evident enough that all the official anti-com- 
placency propaganda has not very greatly dampened the 
popular hope of a fairly early conclusion of hostilities, or 
at least a cessation of the fighting in Europe. Such being 
the case it is hardly strange that, as many things indicate, 
much attention is being given by the rank and file to the 


post-war situation. Various surveys and reports make it 
clear that the question of employment is uppermost in the 
minds.of most men and women who are looking ahead to 
the day when the pressure of armament production will 
have passed. In these circumstances the politicians—and 
a good many others for that matter—are naturally formulat- 
ing programs designed to supply jobs when the war is over. 


Strange Misunderstandings 


No one in his right mind would, of course, condemn a 
frank recognition that demobilization of men and machines 
and the reconversion not only of industry but of our whole 
mode of life to peacetime living will inevitably necessitate 
many readjustments and considerable confusion and uncer- 
tainty at least for a time. Neither is there any reason to 
doubt the wisdom of making such plans as are in the nature 
of the case feasible to meet the situation which at least in 
broad outline can be readily foreseen. What is disturbing 
to thoughtful observers is the approach employed by a 
great. many of the planners. By far the larger number of 
the programs that have been made public, and much the 
greater part of the reasoning by which they are defended, 
appear to carry implicit in them some profound misunder- 
standings of our system of free enterprise, and, for that 
matter, of any system of enterprise. 


Much would be gained if somehow we could rid our- 
selves of the notion that any system of enterprise of eco- 


nomics, whether capitalistic or socialistic, whether free or |- 


totalitarian, exists for the purpose of providing work for 
men‘and women to do. How simple life would be, and how 
different from anything man has ever known, if the facts 
corresponded to such a notion! Very little thought is neces- 
sary, however, to convince any man with an open mind that 


the fact is very different. Work, after all, is but a means 
(Continued on page 1425) 


Survival Of Private Enterprise 
- Requires Sound Fiscal Policies 


First National Bank Of Boston Calls New Philosophy 
Of Debt Greatest Threat To Solvency 


: Declaring that “the number one problem for the post-war period 
is the adoption of sound fiscal policies,’ the First National Bank 
of Boston points out in its Sept. 30 “New England Letter” that “this 
question of fiscal policy has an important bearing not only on the 
reconversion period, but particularly on the period beyond, after 
industry has fulfilled the pent-up demand and is forced to operate 
under its own steam.” “In fact,” ® 
Says the bank, “the post-war tax | Federal expenditures will be and 
policy may largely shape the des-| the type of tax policies that will 
tiny of this country.” be adopted, we cannot proceed 

Urging a complete and thorough| very far with the blueprints of 
overhauling of the tax structure,” | the future. This question of fis- 
the bank states that it is highly | cal policy has an important bear- 
important that the taxes levied | ing not only on the reconversion 
“should not seriously interfere | period, but particularly on the 
with nor obstruct the workings of | period beyond, after industry has 
the economic machine.” It also| fulfilled the pent-up demand and 
calls the new philosophy of debt | is forced to operate under its own 
and spending “the greatest threat | steam. In fact, the post-war tax 
to our solvency and private en-| policy may largely shape the des- 








terprise.” \tiny of this country. 
The bank’s “Letter” states, in The issues are so vital and so 
part: far-reaching that they call for a 


The number one problem for 
thé post-war period is the adop- 
tion of sound fiscal policies. This 
should be the starting point of 
post-war planning. Unless we 


most intelligent appraisal and un- 
derstanding cf the factors that 
make our economy tick. When 
taxes absorbed but a small pro- 
portion of our national income, it 





industry as soon as it can, without 
Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Comm 
honor on Sept. 30 by the New York 


American Section. “And,” added S 
well to recognize the tax payers’® 
investments when negotiating for | 
government - owned plants, prop- 
erties and supplies, and not ex- 
pect too many bargains.” 
Mr. Jones, whose remarks dealt | 
with “Post War Problems,” ob- 
served that “since Pearl Harbor 
we have met the demands of total 
war. We have seen all our forces 
mobilized. We have seen warfare 
on a gigantic global scale. We 
have seen brilliant world military | 
strategy.” 

“We have also,” he said, “seen 
the stupendous victory won by 
private enterprise,’ and, he de- 
clared, “the achievements of 
American industry -have made 
possible the conquering march of 
our armed forces.” 

Continuing, Secretary Jones 
said: 

“These achievements represent 
the ingenuity, the efforts and the 
patriotism of a people nurtured in 
the philosophy of free enterprise 
and trained in the school of pri- 
vate business. 

“This magnificent contribution 
by private industry shows what 
we can do when forced into war 
and what we can do in returning 
to peace. 

“But we must prepare. We must 
find new jobs, new markets, new 
outlets for the vital energies of 
our people. Our post-war plan- 
ning must taken into account other 
countries, with particular consid- 
eration for those which have been 
overrun by the enemy. It must in- 
clude the reconstruction of their 


enterprise as well as their people. 
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Expresses Conviction That People Desire To Maintain ° 
Principle Of Free Enterprise 


“When the war is over, Government should get out of active 
its 70th anniversary, and the first anniversary of the Board’s Latin- 
We must literally bind the wounds 


of a war-torn world. 


'in the United States can shoulder 


Government Should Get Out Of Active Industry 
After The War, Secretary Jones Declares 


peacetime requirements, and to 
|avoid monopolies and too much 
| concentration, local people should 
v€ | have the first call on such plants. 
too much unnecessary loss,’ said | A substantial amount of our ex- 
erce, at a dinner tendered in his cess plant facilities and supplies 
Board of Trade, commemorating | can very properly be used in other 
| countries. 

“Obviously, what to do about 
Government-owned facilities and 
supplies will be a matter for the 
President and the Congress to de- 
'termine. The solution will not be 
}an easy one, and those of us in 
administrative positions, aided by 





ecretary Jones, “business will do 





“By this I do not mean that we 


the whole load. But we must so 





plan as to give our own people 
work, and, in cooperation with the 
other United Nations, be of every 


business and industry, must pre- 
sent plans, suggestions, and ideas 
that will be helpful to them in 


| possible assistance to the people 


| must first be strong ourselves. 


| 


making their decisions. The future 
of our economy will depend, -in 
| substantial measure, on how the 
post-war world is organized. 
“Personally, I have stated, and 
here repeat, that I have no fear 
but that Government will deal 
in the post-war period. Private in- | fairly with industry, because I am 
itiative alone cannot do it. In) convinced that our people want to 
many instances Government must | maintain the principle of free en- 
continue to have a hand in busi-| terprise which is the foundation 
ness. It must make investments} upon which our economy has been 
and take risks where private capi- | built... . 
tal cannot afford to, just as Gov-| “If we are to judge by the re- 
ernment had to take the risks and | sults of polls, by expressions in 
do most of the financing for ex- | Congress, by the editorial opinion 
pansion of our industrial facilities | throughout the country, the pub- 
to meet the demands of war. ‘lic view has shifted radically in 
“Many of our war plants can be| the last three years in favor of 
converted to the production of | (Continued on page 1426) 


of those countries which have suf- 
fered most. 
“To be able to help others we 


“This is the challenge that in- 
dustry and Government will face 








From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


It wasn’t until after the last war that this country became 
thoroughly disillusioned and a wave of reaction and cynicism set in. 
This writer has never had much doubt that we would have the same 
experience this time. But a danger, a real one, and one that is of 
serious concern in the Administration, is that this time it will set in 
before we win the war and thus endanger the winning of the war. 
This is so because the so-callec@ 
Four Freedoms—their application; land; he wants part of Finland; 
—are coming up for a full airing.| part of Rumania; he wants Yugo- 
And when they come up for this|slavia and Bulgaria “brought 
airing, all of the backstage manip-| within his orbit’; of course, he 
ulations that have been going on | wants Esthonia, Lithuania and 
will be revealed, the conflicting | Latvia, etc. Eastern Europe, gen- 
ideologies and alien cross currents| erally, would be communized. 
operating in this country will be| The Four Freedoms would give 
defined, and the resultant wrench- | self-determination to these people. 
ing of souls amongst us is likely| Our State Department has been 
to leave us thoroughly dry of sen-| trying, in its dealings with “ref- 
timent, ideals or confidence in ugee” governments and Russia, to 
anybody or anything. We mayj|adhere to the Four Freedoms 
come to the “Oh nuts!” attitude | formula. In so doing it is being 
now instead of after the war. And | accused of- being anti-Russia; in- 
this can certainly lead to no good; | deed, of being downright Fascist: 
it might be disastrous, indeed. | Cordell Hull is accused of want- 
There has been a steady clamor | ing to set up “buffer’- States 
for the meeting between us, Great| against Russia. Except for the 
Britain and Russia. Well, the! grab-offs which Stalin made early, 
meeting is coming up, first be-|the States are already set up. 
tween the respective foreign of-| They are there. To all intents and 
fice heads and then maybe, be-| purposes, Stalin wants to erase 
tween Roosevelt, Churchill and| them as States. Not to be for this 
Stalin. There has been a steady is to be anti-Russia. 
clamor against Cordell Hull. Now,; The most brutal case is that of 
it will become fully known what} Poland. Our nation was as much 
it was all about. From the stand-| responsible as Britain and France 
point of winning the war, it would | for making Poland resist Hitler’s 
have been much better had we|demands which precipitated the 
been kept in ignorance until we| war. It was when Hitler invaded 














have a clear conception of what 


(Continued on page 1426) 


Vives 1434 en 
wealy ped aoiiew.. a Seay eae 1432 | had succeeded. Poland that Britain and France 
Moody’s Daily Commodity Index. . . .1432 The situation, briefly, as we declared war, though that was 
Weekly Crude Oil Production....... 1433 | have touched upon it before, is, about all they were able to do. 
Non-Ferrous Metals Market....,...1433 | that Stalin wants certain addition- | Now, notwithstanding all this, 
Weekly Electric Output...........+. 1432 | al territory. He wants part of Po-! (Continued on page 1426) 
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Recognize Railroad Maintenance, Renewal Work Britain’s 


as Operating Expense, Fletcher Suggests 


Railroads should be permitte 


ad to place themselves in position 


to do after the war the maintenance and repair work which cannot 


be done now because of inability 


to get materials and labor, R. V. 


Fletcher, of Washington, D. C., Vice-President of the Association of 


American Railroads, declared on 


Oct. 5 in an address before the 


Financial Section. of the American Life Convention at Chicago, III. 


This can be accomplished, Mr. 
Fletcher said, by an amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code 
which would recognize as an oper- 
ating expense the cost of the 
maintenance and renewal work 
which normally would be done 
now but which must be postponed 
because of war conditions. 

“As the law stands now,” the 
speaker explained, “in the case of 
many railroads, in order to lay 
aside a dollar for a rainy day, 
they must set aside $5.26, the 
average of $4.26 representing the 
amount of taxes.” 

Mr. Fletcher estimated that the 
difference between what the rail- 
roads would normally spend on 
their roadways alone with traffic 
at present levels and what they 
actually will be able to spend, is 
approximately $250,000,000 a year. 
He said that there is no way of 
making an estimate at this time 
as to how much should have been 
spent on equipment, but, he added, 
“we know that the amount is 
large.” 

“This deferred maintenance will 
have to be made up at some time 
and in some way,’ Mr. Fletcher 
said. “It may be that a goodly 
portion of whatever cash reserves 
may be on hand when the Axis 
powers collapse must be used to 
restore the plant to prime con- 
dition.” 

Besides the necessity for accu- 
mulating funds to bring existing 
facilities back to normal, Mr. 
Fletcher stated, the railroads will 
require money to improve their 


equipment and their services. For | 


example, he said, the railroads 
will want to build freight cars of 
lightweight ‘metals and alloys, 
which will add to their capacity 
without decreasing their strength. 

Contending that the railroads 
will also need sufficient funds 
after the war “to serve as a shock 
absorber as the character of traf- 
fic undergoes a radical transfor- 
_mation,”’ Mr. Fletcher continued: 


“The railroads are likely to find 
themselves at the close of the war 
with an increased wage scale. In 
the lull in industrial activity that 
will likely follow the cessation of 
hostilities, railroads will find their 
_ traffic sensibly diminished, while 
it will take time to adjust their 
expenses.” 


In discussing the role which the 
railroads will play in the post-war 
period, Mr. Fletcher maintained 
that the present struggle “should 
convince the country that rail- 
roads are absolutely essential to 
success in war and to prosperity 
in time of peace” and that “no 
other form of transport can take 
its place.” 


“To me it is a source of some 
gratification,’ Mr. Fletcher went 
on, “that [ am connected with a 
transportation industry that re- 
ceives no subsidies from govern- 
ment and asks for none. It stands 
alone in this respect. By reason 
of the fact that its competitors, 
other than pipelines; are heavily 
* subsidized, it has been thought by 
many that railroads cannot hold 
their own in the competitive 
struggle that will follow the com- 
ing of peace. Certain it is that the 
simplest considerations of justice 
and fairness demand equality in 
respect to this matter of sub- 
sidies.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher pointed out that 
the railroads prefer to have this 
equality brought about by the 
withdrawal of all subsidies so that 
“there may be a fair fight on 
equal terms, if the policy of un- 
controlled competition is to pre- 
vail.” He held that “under such 
conditions, where each contestant 
is free to use all his weapons, the 
railroads need not fear the out- 
come,” 





“On the other hand,’ Mr. Flet- 
cher concluded, “if saner counsels 
are heeded and_ transportation 
companies are permitted to func- 
tion, with the right to move the 
traffic by any method of trans- 
portation which the shipper de- 
' sires, the railroads may well hope 
'to take a leading role. They have 
| experience, prestige, a large meas- 
lure of public confidence and a 
| demonstrated ability to handle the 
| traffic of the country efficiently 
;}and cheaply.” 

EE 


Charges Food Subsidy 


| 


To Gost $1.6 Billion 


| The Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee charged on 
Oct. 1 that the OPA’s plan to roll 
back the cost of living 2.3% by 
$100,000,000 in subsidy pavments 
on seven food items would actu- 





ally cost the Government $1,- 
600,000,000. 
Chester Bowles, OPA General 


Manager, announced the roll-back 
subsidy proposal on Sept. 13, as 
was noted in our issue of Sept. 16, 
page 1123. 

Pointing out that the proposal, 
still awaiting the go-ahead signal 
from the White House, would pay 
subsidies on apples, oranges, 
onions, potatoes, lard, vegetable 
oils and peanut butter, Washing- 
ton advices Oct. 1 to the New York 
“Journal-American,” continued: 

Representative Thomas Jenkins 
(Rep., Ohio), Chairman of the 
GOP Food Study Committee in 





the House, charged today that | 
Bowles’ figures were “inaccurate.” | 


jit will cost the Government, Jen- 
'kins said, $1,600,000,000 to carry 
' the roll-back subsidy plan to com- 


pletion. 
“The figures put out by the 
various government authorities 


are notoriously inaccurate,” Mr. 
to apply any accepted statistical 
principles to Mr. Bowles’ an- 
nouncement that an overall reduc- 
tion of 2.3% in the cost of living 
would result to the consuming 
public through rolling back prices 
of the seven commodities he men- 
tioned. 


production of those items were 
subsidized as he proposes, the ag- 
gregate cost would be approxi- 
mately $525,000,000, and not 
$100,000,000, as Bowles stated.” 


Predicts Russia 
Will Keep Promises 


Joseph E. Davies, former Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Moscow, pre- 
dicted on Oct. 2 that Russia will 
continue to cooperate with her Al- 
lies. Mr. Davies made this asser- 








City for a vacation, according to 
the Associated Press, which fur- 
ther reported: 

“Russia will not break her 
promises with England or the 
other United Nations,’ Mr. Davies 
said. “The word of the Soviet 
Government is as good as that of 
any other of the nations fighting 
Germany. 

“Russia will not impose nor try 
to impose her political, social or 
sconomic doctrines in Europe or 
in the rest of the world after the 
war. Russia does not have ter- 
ritorial ambitions. Stalin wants 
others to respect his doctrines and 
he will respect those of others.” 


Kussia also will keep on fighting 
until Germany and her allies are 
defeated, Mr. Davies asserted, 
adding: “Japan has treaties with 
_ Russia, but I believe the Japanese 

will break them at their conveni- 





Jenkins declared. “It is impossible | 


“If the entire estimated 1943 | 


tion upon his arrival in Mexico | 


By 


Britain’s ‘ pay-as-you-go 


“\Pay-As -You 


DONALD TYERMAN 
income 


-Go’’ Tax 


tax for the earners, the 


wage 


late Sir Kingsley Wood’s legacy to Parliament and the taxpayer, has 


had a good reception. 
weekly deductions on yearly tax 


The scheme is notably ingenious. 


The present 
in equal weekly installments are 


based on the preceding year’s earnings and bear no relation in short 
or long term to the level or fluctuations in present earnings. 


Deferred collection means that 
when workers’ earnings decline, 
the tax becomes a -: relatively 
heavy debt which might-lead to 
default when overtime and high 
earnings slacken. Also, workers 
leaving employment after the war, 
mainly women, would be. tax 
debtors after earnings cease. By 
new tax scheme there will be 
no debt for weekly wage earners. 
Says the Government White Paper, 
explaining the scheme, “Tax de- 
ducted from earnings in any fi- 
nancial year will represent a lia- 
bility for that year, measured by 
the actual earnings of that year: 
and deduction of tax week by 
week will keep pace with accru- 
ing liability.” 

The scheme to come into force 
next April, beginning the finan- 
cial year 1944-45, bases the weekly 
tax payment on the same week’s 
earnings with allowance everv 
week on proportion of exemptions 
and reliefs. Employers will be 
| provided with simple ready-reck- 
oners to make tax deductions from 
wages; the tax tables are based on 
complicated calculations to cover 
ali conceivable cases, but are sim- 
/ple and automatic for the em- 
ployer to apply. The amount of 
'tax deducted each week will be 


‘the tax due on the total wages 


a 


The State Of Trade 


received in the tax year, less the 
tax paid in previous weeks. 

The cumulative process is two- 
way. If earnings cease for sick- 
ness or other reasons, tax liability 
does not accumulate, but reliefs do 
and on return to work there may 
be a refund of tax overpayment 
in relation to reliefs. Marriage or 
increase in family may have the 
same effect by increasing reliefs 
in relation to tax liability. One 
criticism is that accumulated tax 
overpayment because of suspen- 
sion of earnings owing to sickness 
could more usefully be refunded 
during sickness instead of on re- 
turn to work. One suggestion is 
that the scheme would well be 
worked. in with the Beveridge 
scheme of state payments to as- 
sure a minimum family income in 
work sickness, accident or unem- 
ployment. 

The chief tendency of the criti- 
cisms so far is not of the scheme 
itself, but its scope. As at present 
proposed, it applies only to week- 
ly wage earners. It is also being 
advanced from several quarters 
that salary earners and others who 
are also faced with heavy tax 
debts when earnings fall or cease, 
might well be, included. 


*Mr. Tyerman is Assistant Editor of 
the London “Economist.” 


Reports from most of the heavy industries the past week con- 
‘tinued to reflect high operating levels, especially as concerns electric 


pewer production and steel output. 
/exceptional activity despite its lack of stocks. 

Another new peak in electric power production was shown in 
|the Edison Electric Institute report on output for the week ended 
being » 


Sept. 25, the aggregate 
4,359.610,000 kilowatt-hours. This 
|compared with 4,358,512,000 kwh. 
|the previous week, an increase of 
|17.2% over the year ago total of 
| 3.720,254,000. 


‘rent ran 26.5% ahead of 1942 and 
in the South 20% more electricity 
was used than last year. Consoli- 


_dated Edison Co. of New York 
reported system output of 213,- 


| 100,000: kwh. in the week ended 
| Sept. 26, up 31.5% over the year- 
ago total of 162,100,000. 

Loading of revenue freight for 
|the week ended Sept. 25 totaled 


| 907,311 cars, according to the As- | 


‘sociation of American Railroads. 
This was an increase of 4,545 cars 
ifrom the preceding week § this 
| year, 9,884 cars more than the cor- 
|responding week in 1942 and 
| 12,483 cars under the same period 
itwo years ago. This total was 
/116.69% of average loadings for 
| the corresponding week of the 10 
preceding years. 

Average weekly production of 
ingots by steel mills in the month 
| just ended was perhaps the high- 
1est on record, the trade magazine 
“Iron Age” stated. New steel or- 
(ders during what it describes as a 
sensational month, were said to 
‘have exceeded shipments and 
backlogs were reaching ‘unprece- 
‘dented heights. In some. cases 


and new military projects must 
somehow be wedged into pro 
ducers’ books. 


The industry’s current all-out 
drive for more production is all 
the more impressive in the light 
of manpower shortages and flash 
strikes it was pointed out. Like 
other industries, the main prob- 
lem in steel now was said to be 
the necessity for straightening out 
promptly the manpower muddle. 








| ence. 
natural 


Japan considers Russia its 
enemy. Russia 


peace, but does not flee from war.” 


Pacific Coast demand for cur-| 


|mills are booked up on sheets un-. 
til next June, the publication said, . 


wants 


Retail trade continues to show 





' Fervent hopes for the success of 

the national scrap campaign, 
| started Oct. 1, were reported be- 
'ing expressed throughout the steel 
| industry. 

Steel operations in the United 
States this week are at 100.8% 
of rated capacity, unchanged from 
'last week’s record high, according 
to the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. The current rate is equal 
to output of 1,756,900 net tons 
weekly, the same as a week ago. 
|For the week beginning Oct. 5, 
last year, production was 1,686,700 
tons. 


Civil engineering construction 
in continental U. S. totals $50,- | 
| 722.000 for the week. This—not| 


including construction by military 
combat engineers, American con- 
| tracts outside the country and 
;shipbuilding—is 29% below the 
preceding week and 75% under 


cording to 
| Record.” 
Private construction 
week is 81% 
,;ago and 88% above a year ago. 
|Public, however, declined 46% 
| from last week and is 83% below 
| last year as both State and munic- 
_ipal construction and Federal vol- 
| ume are lower. Current construc- 
| tion brings 1943 volume to §$2,- 
488,373,000, an average of $63,- 


for 


of the period. 

Retail turnover last week was 
9 to 11% higher than during the 
corresponding period last year, 


\Inc. Sales increased especially in 
lines of the better quality. In- 
adequacy of stocks and continued 
slow deliveries kept the increase 
from being higher, retailers said. 

The Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported that department store sales 
last week were 2% higher than 
during the corresponding week a 
year ago. Department store sales 
in New York City in the week 
ended Oct. 2 were 11% smaller 
than in the comparative 1942 





the corresponding 1942 week, ac- | 
“Engineering News- | 


804,000 for each of the 39 weeks | 


according to Dun & Bradstreet, 


Senators Discussing 
J. $. Post-War Policy 


Possible drafts of a -post-wal 
foreign policy declaration were 
ciscussed informally by the sen- 


Xelations Committee 
on Sept. 30 and Senator Nye 
(Rep., N. D.) told reporters that 
the 15 members present seemed 
to have “fifteen different views 
on the matter.” A subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Connally (Dem., 
Tex.) decided on Sept. 29 to draft 
its own version of a resolution in 
place of the House-approved Ful- 
bright measure. This was reported 
in Associated Press, Washington 
advices of Sept. 30, which further 
stated: 

“There were predictions that it 
wculd be sent to the floor before 
the Christmas holidays. This ac- 
tion was regarded in some quar- 
ters as a reversal of the previous 
trend toward delay in Senate de- 
bate on the controversial ques- 
tion, but some members said that 
committee approval of a resolu- 
tion would not necessarily be fol- 
lowed immediately by considera- 
tion in the Senate. 

“Senator Connally said that he 
had not changed his stand that 
debate might be inopportune at 
this time. Senator Barkley of 
Kentucky, the Democratic leader, 
replied negatively when asked if 
White House pressure had been 
exerted on the committee to ob- 
tain control. 

“Subcommittee action is ex- 
pected to be delayed until Sena- 
tor La Follette (Prog., Wis.), who 
is ill in Madison, Wis., can return 
tc Washington. Senator La Fol- 


ate Foreign 


‘lette represents on the sub-com- 


mittee a group of Senators who 
heve been opposed to any foreign 
policy statement until the war is 
farther along. 

“A possible adjournment of 
Congress by Nov. 15, understood 
to be under discussion by leaders, 
also may complicate any move for 
early Senate debate. Some legis- 
lators have said that if it becomes 
apparent that the House Ways and 
Means Committee cannot com- 
plete work on a tax bill in time 
for its consideration before the 
Christmas holidays, there will be 
a concerted move for Congress to 


,go home in November. 


“There was evidence, however, 
that some Senators are becoming 
restive about disposing of the for- 
eign policy issue. Senator Taft 
(Rep., Ohio) not a Committee 
inember, told reporters that he 
thought a month should be suf- 
|ficient time for the Committee to 
Graft a resolution and bring it to 
the Senate floor. 

“Senator Hateh (Dem., N. M.), 
one of the authors of the pending 
|proposal to organize the United 
Nations formally for post-war 
preservation of peace, said that he 
and others of like views were 


willing to wait a reasonable time 
for the Foreign’ Relations Com- 
|mittee to act.” 


the | 
higher than a week | 


| week, according to a preliminary 
| estimate issued by the New York 
|Federal Reserve Bank. In the 
/previous week ended Sept. 25, 
|sales of this group of stores in- 
|creased 8% over the comparative 
| 1942 week. 

Retail sales in August were 
‘placed by the Department of Com- 
merce at $4,915,000,000, virtually 
unchanged from July. This was 
7% higher than in August, 4942. 
For the first eight months of this 
year sales were 11% higher than 
in the same period of 1942. 

The Department’s seasonally ad- 
justed index declined from 163 in 
July to 161 in August, with the 
1935-39 average representing 100. 
The durables index rose 4% to 
96 and the non-durables index 1% 
ito 182. : 
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two gallons each on all 


Value Of ‘B’ And ‘C’ Gas Coupons Gut— 
‘A’ Coupons Lifted To Two Gallons In East 


The Office of Price Administration has set a uniform value of | 
“B” and “C” gasoline ration coupons 


‘ private citizen as a private citizen, 


and in what the private citizen 
expects of himself. We must say 
it and say it again. The society, 
which was completely abandoned 
all private enterprise, whether it 
be in business, education, or social 


, » Rocky / sinc + ‘ ic Ove; xce ‘or “A’ ; . 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean, except for “A service, cannot any longer claim 
coupons in the Midwest and Southwest which retain their three- to be a free society. The fellow 

“i . oe . std gel Drace sore ~hac ea Tachi 5 tate , . po 
gallon value, Associated Press dispatches from Washington state. | 5.6; whose head the Government 


The changes became effective at midnight Sept. 30. 


® 


further go on to say: 

OPA said the above would 
“bring gasoline consumption into 
line with available supplies” and 
achieve “virtual equalization” of 
mileage rations throughout the 
entire area of shortage. 

The effect of the move is to in- 
crease the ‘“‘A”’ card ration in the 
Northeastern shortage area from 
115 to 2 gallons a week while re- 
ducing the “B” and “C” rations 
in that gasoline-starved, region 
from 24% to 2 gallons each. 

In the Southeast—North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and 


| tary of Interior Ickes, head of the} 


Florida—‘‘B”’ and “‘C” rations are | 


cut from 3 to 2 gallons, while “A” 
card rations had moved up from 
115 to 2 gallons. 

In the 17 East Coast States the 
OA” 
face value of 3 gallons, but the 
weekly ration is increased « by 
shortening the period during 
which coupons are valid. Thus, 
existing A-6 coupons expire Nov. 
8 instead of Nov. 22, while the 
A-8 coupons in the next book, 
now being distributed by ration 
boards, will become valid Nov. 9, 
good for three gallons’ each 
through Feb. 8. A-7 coupons were 
removed from the books before 
they were distributed in the East. 


coupon continues to have a)} 


The dispatches | 





must, in all matters, hold a pro- 
| tective umbrella is a frightened 
except the Pacific Coast and the; man, not a-free man. It is the 


Rocky Mountain States. 

The sweeping redistribution of 
gasoline supplies was based on) 
new allocations of petroleum for | 
the entire region east of the Rocky 
Mountains, announced by Secre- 


| frightened man who is the source 
and raw material for regimenta- 
tion and totalitarianism.” 

The Governor reviewed at 
|length present-day social welfare 
}activities, both under State and 
Federal laws, and was critical of 
the efforts in behalf of the physi- 
jcally and mentally handicapped, 
saying: 


Petroleum Administration for 
War. 


The East Coast, under Ickes’ al- 





lotments, will get 379,000 barrels} “Self-maintenance is a more| 
a day, but only 350,000 barrels of| difficult achievement for people 
this will go to trucks, busses and|who are victims of physical and 


passenger automobiles. This eom-| mental misfortune. But with our 
pares with 342,000 barrels  for|extensive educational and social 
civilian highway use under the! services—including those oper- 
previous allocation, or a net In-/ ated by voluntary agencies, such 
crease of 8,000 barrels daily. ,;as those in the Federation, we 

The Middle West will receive|haeve the forces for much more 
467,000 barrels a day, compared | success with individuals than we 
with a previous allocation of 480,-| have shown to date. I am con- 
000 barrels, while the- Southwest | vinced that we have not yet made 
will get 145,000 barrels daily,|evena respectable start on a pool- 
compared with 140,000 previously. | ing of resources and technical in- 
Out of the new totals, however,)| formation in the field of rehabili- 


is taken the amount needed for | tation. Our medical services, our 
farm and industrial use. This/| educational services. our social | 
subtraction was not made when | services, are zealously and con- 


‘the previous allocations were an- | scientiously pursuing their own 
nounced—thus accounting for the; ways. We may hope, I believe, 


Although the “A” ration in the} 


Midwest and Southwest 
at 3 gallons a week, 1 gallon must 
be used for occupational driving 


before the motorist is entitled to/| 


supplemental “B” or “C’”’ rations, 


OPA stipulated. This restriction | 
does not apply on the East Coast. | 
The effect, OPA said, is to allow | 


2 gallons a week for family or 
“unrestricted” driving for motor- 
ists in all parts of the country 


Dewey Says Future Social Advances Should Be 
Financed With Savings From Better Management 


The social advances of the future must be financed “out of the 
savings achieved by better management,’ Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
declared on Oct. 3 in a speech at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
opening the 1943 campaign of the merged New York and Brooklyn 


Federations of Jewish Charities. 


As reported, the New York “Times” of Oct. 4 said the Gover- 


>» 


remains | 


apparent increase in the allotment | that they will learn to work to- | 
for the Southwest. gether in an ever more productive 
“This is all the gasoline that }relationship. 
there is for civilian use in this| “The State of New York is in-| 
period after making provision for} vesting a considerable sum of 
the present large and future in- | money for the protection of young 
creasing needs of the military,” |people. To the State Government 
Ickes said. “The allocations in~ | falls principally the task of re- | 
clude amounts which the Office of |training and correction. From 
Defense Transportation has deter- | local efforts on up through the 
mined to be adequate to protect! State efforts, our system of deal- 
essential civilian uses and to rep- ing with youth is a confusion of 
resent parity distribution of sup-j}disconnected and overlapping 
‘plies as between areas.” functions of social agencies, 
- courts, schools and correctional 
institutions.” 


The Governor then said that he 


program, on which he hoped to 


lows: 
1. 

as unemployment, 

compensation, public welfare, em- 


vices into an effective working 





nor’s remarks follow: 


“We must always remember two|For we hold that every human 


things about these [social] obli- 
gations of government,” he said. 
“First, they must necessarily be 
financed out of the revenue drawn 
from all our people. Second, gov- 
ernment can fulfil its responsi- 
bilities in this field only as it re- 


mains within the bounds of sound | 


fiscal operations. 
'“T have said in the past, and I 
cannot repeat too often, that the 
outstanding problem of. govern- 
ment today is this: How can we 
maintain and expand the services 
of government without bankrupt- 
ing both the State and the nation? 
“To that there is only one an- 
swer. We must finance the ad- 


vances of the future out of the) 


sevings achieved by better man- 
agement. In the achievement of 
that better management we must 
look, I think, to increasing co- 
operation between the social agen- 
cies of government and those of 
private enterprise. Each must, in 
its own ‘field, supplement the 
other. Neither should compete 
with the other.” 

The Governor, in paying tribute 
to the voluntary effort repre- 
sented in the drive, said: 


-“One of the oldest expressions 
of the primary obligations of citi- 
zenship in a free republic is the 
friendly concern of one man for 
the welfare of his neighbor. This 
tradition is reoted in our human 
sense of pity, in that quick, in- 
stinctive reaching out of the hand 
to those who suffer. More impor- 
tantly, however, it is rooted in 


our basic American political faith. |in what may be expected of the’ Northern Paper Co., Boston. 





team. 
being has a right to the decencies| 2. Simplify our administrative 
and the opportunities of life. And! machinery. 


this is all an inseparable part of 
that deep religious faith in which 
we see our fellow-men in terms 
of brotherhood under the father- 
hood of God. 

“A world which has suffered as 
much as our world has will never 
_be the same again. It does not fol- 

low, however, that it will neces- 
sarily be a better world than the 
one we have known. With its ex- 
haustion, brutality, poverty and 
starved peoples, it will, for some 
time, be a worse world. But, if 
we will it enough to labor for it, 
|we can make it a better one. 

“But this can only be with our 
earnest effort and cooperation. 
The desire for whole-souled co- 
‘operation is and must be a funda- 
‘mental feature of our relations 
with other nations and other peo- 
ples. Exactly the same is true of 
our own State and nation. We, 
too, will bear heavy scars, both 
spiritually and physically. Only 
by a determined continuance of 
our unity and high purpose can 
we build a better world at home. 
In this work our social agencies, 
and the voluntary enterprise which 
has built them, will find new and 
larger fields of usefulness than 
ever before.” 

Governor Dewey predicted a 
“new, intensified interest” in wel- 
fare activities after the war, with 
ample room for voluntary agen- 
cies, declaring: 

“The lifeblood of America lies 


3. Develop a more skilled corps 
of public servants to manage these 
services, selected and retained on 
the basis of merit. 


4. Provide, through competent 
research, geared in with our in- 
dustrial planning, sufficient fore- 
sight in social affairs so that we 
will meet changing conditions, not 
through the wasteful devices of 
“emergency” programs and agen- 
cies, but through the orderly use 
of flexible, permanent Govern- 
ment machinery. 


‘OPA Names Newsprint 
Advisory Group 


_ The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has named a newsprint in- 
dustry advisory committee of six 
representative newsprint manu- 
facturers. The Committee repre- 
senting more than 80% 








will consult with OPA on indus- 
try matters relating to newsprint 
price control. Those appointed are 
J. D. Zellerbach, President, 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., San Fran- 
cisco; E. L. Kurth, President 
Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, 
‘Texas; J. L. Hobson, Treasurer St. 
Croix Paper Co., Boston; Samuel 
Pruyn, Sales Manager Finch, 
Pruyn ’Co.; Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and C. .B. Stanwood, Assistant 


Manager of Manufacturing, Great 








|would tend to perpeutate 


long after the need had. disap-| F 
' nition of the necessity for good re-- 


had a four-point social welfare | 


start next year, outlined as fol- | 


Bring related activities, such | 


workmen’s| ©. 
| ations 


ployment and rehabilitation ser- | 








Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The statement of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York for Sept. 
30, 1943, shows deposits of $4,442,- 
999.000, the largest deposit figure 
yet reported by the bank, which 
compares with $4,193,352,000 on 
June 30, 1943, and $3,628,466,000 
on Sept. 30, 1942. Total resources, 
also at a new peak, amounted to 
$4,740,069,000, compared with $4,- 
482.6C5,000 three months ago, and 
$3,899,956,000 a year ago; cash in 
the bank’s vaults and on deposit 
with the Federal Reserve Bank 
and other banks, $833,533,000, 
compared with $943,768,000 and 
$945,679,000 on the respective 
dates; investments in United} 
States Government securities, $2,- 
756,435,000, compared with $2,548,- 
664,000 and $1,796,736,000; loans | 
and discounts, $894,755,000, com- 
pared with $717,909,000 and $808,- | 
540,000. The capital of the bank 
on Sept. 30, 1943, was unchanged | 


at $100,270,000, but the.surplus on 
that date was $121,730,000, com- 
pared with $100,270,000 on June 


30, 1943 and a like figure on Sept. 


$20,657,000 
30, 1942. 


30, 1942. reflecting the increase 
of $21,460,000 authorized by the 
Board of Directors on Sept. 22, 
1943. The undivided profits ac 
count, after being credited with 
$8,000,000 from the reserve for 


contingencies and after giving ef- 
fect 
amounted on Sept. 30 to $43,306.,- 
000, compared with $49,842,000 on 
June 30, 
Sept. 30 a 
surplus and undivided profits on 
Sept. 


to the increase in surplus, 


1943 and $44,109,000 on 
year ago. Combinec! 


30, 1943 was $14,924,000 
larger than on June 30, 1943 ancl 
larger than on Sept 


Comparative earnings are shown 
in the following tabulation: 
Earnings Per 
Share for Nine 
Months Ending 


Sept. 30 
Net current operating 1943 1942 
earnings -.-.-.-.-- $1.56 $1.00 
Net profits on securi- 
1” SINGS ate eneagie Rar .72 21 
Net earns. per share $2.28 $1.2} 


(Continued on page 1436) 


Honest Farm Product Ceilings Urged By 
Waters To Control! Possible Land Price Inflation 


None of the three principal methods now being proposed to con-- 
trol possible price inflation in farm lands will work, S. M. Waters of 
Minneapolis, Chairman of the Farm Loan Committee of thé Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, and former President of the organ- 


ization, declared in Chicago on Sept. 27. 


Mr. Waters added that the 


logical solution is honest price control of farm products since they 





in 
price of farm lands. The MBA 
Farm Loan Committee held its 
regular meeting following the As- 
sociation’s 30th annual meeting 
which closed on Sept. 25. 

“Any system of ‘permits to buy’ 


| farms would involve vast machin- 


ery very expensive to operate,” 
Mr. Waters said in 


the Committee’s conclusions. “It 


peared. It would be politieally 
dangerous and work untold injus- 
tices. No county official or com- 


mittee could possibly administer | 


such a system in fairness.” 

He said he did not believe the 
second proposed method offered 
any more hope since any system 
te predetermine farm land valu- 
on a nation-wide scale 
would take years to complete and 
be out of date before it had been 
in operation a year. “It would 


put an unbearable burden on the | 


‘appraisal division of the Federal | 4 ‘ 
| agencies, and the farm organiza- 


| tions. 


Land Bank System,” he added. 
The third method proposes an 


excessive special tax on profits | 
from the sale of farm lands and | 


would deprive farmers of one of 
the few incentives for farming as 
business occupation, he said. 


— 


a 


fixed and maintained, Mr. Waters 


said he saw “no possibility for | 
in | 


preventing a substantial rise 
land prices during these years of 
high farm return and probably a 
substantial drop when farm com- 
modity prices fall. There is a 
perallel in English equity law, 
damnum absque injuria, or ‘there 
|are many evils for which there is 
no practical remedy’.” 


tee are not as concerned about 
the land inflation threat as some 


' 


'lands move slowly even in boom 


| year. 

| Farmers who purchase land on 
credit at high prices, investors in 
\farm mortgages and country 


! banks which extend open or chat- | 


'tel credit are most affected by a 


itself | 





|are because of the fact that farm | 

| the 
of the times and only a small percentage | every potential human and ma- 
United States newsprint capacity,| of farms change owners every terial resource to that end. 
the least of the rewards of the key 
banker will be the satisfaction he 
| Will attain from working with 


the end actually govern the®— 
| would 


include ‘permits to buy’ 
land, a system of predetermined 
farm land valuation or an exces- 
sive special tax on profits from 
sales,” he said. 





Better Banker-Farmer 


reporting | 


Relations Discussed 


Prompted by widespread recog-: 


lationships between banking and 


agriculture, the New York State 


Bankers Association has issued a 
new brochure, “Better Farmer-- 
Banker Relations, A Manual for 
Agricultural Key Bankers”’. 

The manual, designed as a 
“bible” or handbook for agricul-- 
tural bankers, covers every phase 
of banker-farmer activity and. 
briefly summarizes the aims, 
methods and policies of the prin- 
cipal branches of the State Exten-- 
sion Service, the Federal “action” 


It lists various sources of 
information on farm topics, ancl 
makes practical suggestions for 
improving relationships between 


| bankers and farmers within a 
| community. 

Stating that if a fair price ceil- | 
ing on farm products cannot be, 


“The key banker,’ the booklet 
says, “is the connecting link be- 
tween the State Association’s 
Committee on Agriculture and ail 
active agricultural organizations 
in the county. Much of the effec- 
tiveness of the program of the 
committee depends upon the 
strength of this connecting link.” 
The booklet adds: 


“Phe job of the key banker is 


_primarily one of leadership, de- 
manding imagination and initia- 

Mr. Waters said that members | 
of the MBA Farm Loan Commit- | 


tive. The aims of the key banker 
encompass achieving the fullest 
cooperation of agriculture and 
banking for the solution of com- 
mon problems and bringing about 
maximum development of 


Not 


_ leaders of agriculture and bank- 
ing in an effort to preserve and to 
| further the system of free enter- 


'land boom collapse and are more| Prise upon which our nation is 


aware of its possible dangers than 
anyone else, he pointed out. 





| founded.” 
The manual, which is of pocket 


“Yet in spite of this, I am sure | Size, contains 24 pages and sells 
it is safe to assume that all of| for 50 cents. 
these groups would determinedly ‘tained from the New York State 
oppose any measure for coritrol of | Bankers Association, 33 Liberty 
farm land price inflation’ which | Street, New York 5, New York, 


Copies may be ob- 
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Compelitive Bidding In Rail Securities 
Equitable Life Files Brief With ICC Opposing Procedure 


— Controversy Involves Public Interest, Not Contest 
Beween Private Parties 


‘. . : " » rArYrCtr rear | . ee | 
Preparatory to starting oral hearings on the controversy Over} world for new and additional Red | 


‘Leon Fraser To Head Senators After Inspection Abroad Ask 


1944 Red Gross Fund 


| 
As an ever-expanding United 
front increased de- 


| Nations war 
i;mand upon every part of the 


mandatory competitive bidding for the sale of railroad securities, | Cross services, Norman H. Davis, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission has requested every one who! Chairman of the American Red | 


filed briefs on the question to make copies available to all inter-| Cross, announced on September 


ested parties. 


or reply briefs be filed with it by 
The Com-»” 


dete for oral hearings. 


Oct. 8, after which it will set a 





In addition, the Commission has asked that rebuttal | 14 that Leon Fraser, President of 


| the First National Bank of the 


'City of New York, with the ap-| 


mission disclosed that 23 briefs|curities bearing a lower coupon | proval of President Roosevelt, has 


were filed as a result of its 
request of July 31 for opin- 
ions on competitive bidding in the 
sale of securities issued under 
Section 20(a) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Of the briefs filed 
16 were against and 7 were in| 
favor of such bidding. The pres- | 
ent issue was raised by Halsey, | 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Otis & Co., | 
who contended that some railroad | 
bond issues have been sold to| 
“favored” New York bankers re-| 
gardless of the bids of other in- 
vestment houses. 


Among those filing briefs op- | 
posed to the competitive rule of | 
rail securities, other than equip- | 


ment trusts, is The Equitable Life 


rate. There are undoubtedly many | 


‘eases in which such refinancing 
‘could be done with some imme- 
diate financial advantage to the 
corporation, but most manage- 
‘ments weigh very carefully the 
‘results to be expected from such 
action, realizing that from a long- 
term point of view it is essential 
for the welfare of the corporation, 
which may have to borrow in the 
future, to have a group of poten- 
tial investors satisfied that they 
have been -dealt with reasonably 
in the past and not imposed upon 
for the temporary benefit of the 
borrower. 


It has a bad effect on the in-| 


'vesting public to learn either that 


Assurance Society of the United | all of an issue has not been sold 
States. The latter, in making its | Oo! that some substantial part of 


submission, emphasized at the 
outset, first, that this con- 
troversy involves the public in- 
terest and not merely a contest 
between groups of private parties 
and, second, that in determining 
where the public interest lies as 
to this matter, the Commission 
should give serious consideration 


_it has been sold at prices substan- 
tially lower than they have paid 
for their purchases. From the 
standpoint of the public interest, 
we believe that the investor’s 
setisfaction with an investment in 
a railroad’s securities from the 
standpoint of reasonableness of 
price paid and yield obtained is 


1944 Red Cross War Fund, to be 
held next March. Chairman Davis, 
in announcing the acceptance, 


Cross services, both to the armed 
forces and to civilians, have been 
carried to every corner 
globe during 1943. Far greater 


said, as the United Nations carry 
the war to continental Europe and 
deeper into the Far East. In his 
announcement Mr. Fraser also 
said: 

“T am very happy to have this 
opportunity to join in serving the 
Red Cross. 
money involved will be large in 
terms of mere dollars, I am con- 


national goal for our March cam- 


accepted the chairmanship of the | 


pointed out that American Red) 


of the} 


demands are expected in 1944, he | 


Safeguards For U. 


S. Oil And Air Interests 


Three members of a Senate military inspection committee, who 
recently returned to Washington after a 40.000-mile tour of world 


battlefronts, gave a 


press conference on 


Sept. 29 at which they 


expressed fears regarding the United States’ interests in post-war 


aviation and petroleum reserves. 


Reporting on their trip were Senators Russell (Dem., Ga.), Mead 


(Dem., N. Y.) and Brewster (Rep.,@— 


Me.). The other members of the} 
inspection group were Senators | 
Chandler (Dem., Ky.) and Lodge | 
(Rep., Mass.). 

Associated Press advices from 
Washington Sept. 30, as given in| 
the New York “Sun,” reported as 
follows regarding the views of the | 
Senators: 

There were _ indications  that| 
the committee members feel that 
American diplomacy and economic | 
activity are falling far behind that | 
of the British. 

The gist of their complaint, it. 
was said, is that British post-war | 
policies already are functioning in 
a practical way.while American , 


representatives are at a loss to! 


fident that because of the splendid | 
and efficient world-wide work of. 
the Red Cross, the American peo- | 
ple will, as heretofore, give their | 
full support in providing for its | 
indispensible financial needs. The | 


paign will be determined on the | 
basis of our international, national | 
and local needs for one year from | 


While the sums of | questions 


know what this nation’s attitude | 
will be on many important world | 
when the fighting is) 
over. 

As a result the committee mem- | 


ish holdings in the Persian Gulf 
area instead of continuing the 
heavy drain on American supplies. 

“IT am told that the British re- 
finery at Abadan, Iran, which they 
say is the largest in the world, 
could increase its output 40%,” 
Senator Brewster said. “I hope 
that we can get a greater propor- 
tion of our oil there instead of 
drawing so heavily on our dimin- 
ishing supplies. 

“If that goes on and we have 
another war in 10 or 15 years, we 
may have to go out with a tin 
dipper and ask somebody for oil.” 

Senator Brewster said that the 
British have had representatives 
of Cabinet rank in intimate touch 
with their militury leaders in 
North Africa and the Middle East. 
He said the American diplo- 
matic front is “undergoing some 
strengthening that is encourag- 


bers were said to have found that! ing,” but added that the situation 
the British stand to reap post-war | in India is mixed up. 

benefits from many American) Senator Brewster and Senator 
| lend-lease contributions to other | Mead said that the Truman War 
/ countries. | Investigating Committee would be 
Some indication of this re- | called upon to look into the for- 
| pressed irritation at British activi- | mation of a policy for the use by 
ties was given by Senator Russell| American commercial planes of 
when he told a press conference | United States-built airports out- 


_yesterday that the news of Ameri-| side the Western Hemisphere 


far more important than the effect | March 1944 and will be announced | ©?" military activities was being | which will revert to foreign coun- 


to the interest of investors, as dis- 
tinguished from the competing in- 
terests of those whose primary 
concern is with the marketing of 
railroad securities to the public. 

The brief on behalf of the 
Equitable states: 


Viewed from the standpoint of 
the investor, whether individual 
or institutional, large or smaui, it 
is in our judgment highly desir- 
able that there be an agency such 
as the investment banker to oc- 
cupy some continuing relationship 
to the railroads for the purpose 
of advising and assisting them in 
the preparation, issuance and 
marketing of their security issues. 
While investment bankers have 
made errors of judgment in the 
past, we are of the opinion that 
they have also rendered valuable 
services to the railroads, with 
much resulting benefit to inves- 
tors. We think that the interests 
both of railroads and their invest- 
ing public will be better served 
if railroads are encouraged to 
continue to seek experienced fi- 
nancial counsel and advice as to 
all of the problems involved in 
the issuance of their securities, 
rather than left to determine the 
details of their security issues for 
themselves and then to put the 
results of their determination 
upon the auction block. 


The proponents of competitive 
bidding have placed great em- 
phasis upon the matter of price as 
a justification for requiring it by 
rule of the Commission. They 
seem to argue that competitive 
bidding is desirable because it 
will enable the railroads to $b- 
tain the highest possible prices for 
their securities, an end which 
they apparently think to be highly 
desirable in itself. From the in- 
vestor’s standpoint we are dis- 
posed to question the soundness 
of this conclusion. In our view 
it is not in the public interest 
that any railroad obtain the high- 
est possible price from the bank- 
ers purchasing its securities, if the 
effect of obtaining that price is 
either to limit the distribution of 
its securities to the public or to 
make that portion of the public 


which has bought such securities) 


from the bankers feel that it has 
paid an exorbitant price for them. 


The problem involved in this 
securities pricing matter is some- 
what similar to that which an in- 
dustrial corporation faces when it 
is deciding whether to refinance 
its outstanding debt with new se- 


upon the railroad’s credit of the 
amounts of money involved in 
these pricing disputes, particularly 
in view of the control which the 
Commission exercises over pro- 
posed prices for railroad secur- 
| ities. 


in which competitive bidding is 
required by rule we -have had 
frequent occasion in recent years 
to see that it does not always pro- 
duce satisfactory results from the 
|standpoint of the investors. In 
i'this connection we refer to the 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. 
offering of first 33¢s, 1971, series 
A, in October, 1941. This issue of 
$38,000,000 was offered publicly 
at 107 after competitive bidding. 
Within 60 days after the original 
offering the price of the bonds 
broke approximately six points. 
After the syndicate was closed the 
Equitable bought $9,000,000 in 
| principal amount of the bonds at 
|}an average price of 102%, or 4% 
| points below the original offering 
price, and some of our bonds were 
purchased at prices as low as 
| 100%4. We could cite a number of 
|Oother illustrations both in the 
| public utility field and also in the 
‘field of equipment trust issues. 
|While such a situation presents 
| some few investors with an in- 
'vestment opportunity, it creates 
a spirit of dissatisfaction and re- 
|sentment on the part of smaller 
| investors, a feeling of having been 
|imposed upon, which we think is 
|highly undesirable from the stand- 
|point of the industry, and also 
|of the public interest. If we wish 
|to preserve the small investor as 
|a factor in private enterprise it 
\is Just as important to have him 
feel that he has not bought at 
_too high a price as it is to have 
him feel satisfied that he has not 
been imposed upon as to any 
other feature of the transaction. 


Because in our experience com- 
petitive bidding seems to result in 
pricing which is detrimental to 
the interests of the investing pub- 
lic more frequently than pricing 
evolved through privately negoti- 
ated sales, we respectfully urge 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
,not to adopt any rule requiring 
competitive bidding for railroad 
securities, other than equipment 
trusts. The adoption of such a 
rule would run counter to the 
purpose behind all previous legis- 


lation and regulation pertaining 
to the issuance of such securities, 














As an investor in other fields‘ 


as soon as our budgetary studies 
are completed.” 


“Mr. Leon Fraser has a vast un- 
derstanding of the tremendous 
burden upon the American Red 
Cross in wartime,’ Chairman 
Davis declared. “As a soldier in 
the first World War he witnessed 





representative of the War Repara- 


the last war he saw the continuing 
work of our organization. 


of the Greater New York 1941 Red 
Cross War Fund.” 


1917, Mr. Fraser won eventual 
promotion to Major Judge Advo- 
cate and later was named first as- 
sistant Judge Advocate in the 
Service of Supply of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. While 
in France he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal, and 


French Legion of Honor. 
Returning to the United States 


of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance in 1920, and later was ap- 
pointed executive officer and Act- 
ing-Director of the U. S. Veterans 
Bureau. In 1924 he served as ad- 
visor to the American Delegation 
to the London Prime Ministers 
Conference; and was general 
counsel to the Dawes Plan, and 
Paris representative of the Agent 
General for Reparations Payments 
from 1924-27. He was president, 
'and chairman of the Board, of the 
Bank for International Settle- 


1933 to 1935. 


Canada-Chile Trade Pact 


A trade treaty between Canada 
and Chile was signed in Ottawa 
on Sept. 29 by Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King and Com- 
merce Minister James Mackinnon, 
on behalf of Canada, and Dr. 
Joaquin Fernandez, the Chilean 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Dr. Eduardo Grove, Chilean Min- 
ister to Canada. 








namely, the protection of the 
small investor. 


[Digests of other briefs filed 
with the Commission in the mat- 
ter of competitive bidding were 
given in “Chronicle” of Sept. 23, 
1943, page 1228.) 





the work of the Red Cross among | 
the boys in the A. E. F., and asa} 


tions Commission in Europe after | 


Mr. | 
Fraser served as general chairman | 


Enlisting as an army private in. 


was made Grand Officer of the) 


he was named Associate-Director | 


ments, Basel, Switzerland, from | 


‘ices and the British radio. 
Similarly, Senator Brewster said 

| that he thought the time had come 

'to obtain more oil from the Brit- 





Churchill Says War Effort Cannot 
Be Eased As War May See Sixth Year 


Prime Minister Churchill told a national conference of 6,000 
women in London on Sept. 28 that Great Britain must be prepared 
to maintain its present peak war production “through the fifth year 


| 


of war, or the sixth year, or, if 
achieved our purpose.” 


| played down by British news serv- | 


tries six months after the war 
| ends. 

| Senator Brewster asserted that 
present arrangements “leave us 
‘holding the bag.” 


need be, forever—until we have 


The Prime Minister warned against apathy or a slackening of 


the pace of the war effort, adding® 


that it is the enemy’s hope that 
| the democracies will weary and in 
this way bring about a negotiated 
peace. 


Mr. Churchill’s address follows, 

in part: 

“We are engaged in total war. 
'We are engaged in a struggle for 
life. Although you cannot say that 
peril as imminent as in 1940 or 
during the year when we were all 
|alone faces us, nevertheless if this 
war is so handled that unity from 
national effort were diminished, 


that its pace and vigor so slack- | 


ened that we fell apart, that apathy 
overtook us, and if this were typi- 
cai throughout the forces of. the 
United Nations, then, indeed, an- 
other danger, perhaps not so cata- 


strophic in its aspect but none the! 


| less deadly in its character, would 
march upon us. 


“War would languish; our sol- 
diers would find themselves short 
of munitions and services just at 
the time when their action is 
| growing on an even larger scale 
—all this would occur. 


“And the enemy. What is their 
hope? Their hope is that we will 
weary; their hope is that the de- 
mocracies will faint later on the 
long road; that now, in the fifth 
year of the war, there will be 
doubts, despondencies and slack- 
ness. They then hope that out of 
this they will be able to consoli- 
date their forces in their central 
fortress of Europe, their remote 
home islands in Japan, and extract 
from our weariness and from any 
divisions which might appear 
among us the means of making 
terms to enable them to repair 
their losses, regather their forces 
and open upon the world, perhaps 
within another decade, a war even 
more terrible than that through 
which we are now passing. 








| “Therefore, the idea of a total 
| war, of fighting for life, must con- 


| tivually be in your minds.” 


War Adv. Group Named 


| Ata meeting held in New York 
City on Sept. 28, the Board of Di- 
_rectors of the Advertising Federa- 
| tion of America approved the ap- 
|pointment made by Federation 
| President, Joe M. Dawson, of the 
‘following War Advertising Com- 


/ mittee: 


Chairman, 
| Washington, 


Willard D. Egolf, 
D. C., AFA Vice- 
/President and _ Vice-Chairman, 
‘Council on Advertising Clubs; 
| Vice-Chairman, Gardner Cowles, 
'Jr., Des Moines, Iowa, AFA Direc-_ 
tor and former Director of Domes- 
‘tic Operations of the Office of War 
|Information; Vice-Chairman (rep- 
|resenting the International Affili- 
‘ation of Sales and Advertising 
'Clubs), Eric Zimmerman, Greens- 
burg, Pa., Secretary-Treasurer of 
the International Affiliation; mem- 
bers, Robert Fuller, Springfield, 
|Mass., former President of the 
Springfield Club and now Chair- 
man of its War Advertising Com-. 
mittee; Robert Dundas, Houston, 
Texas, Chairman War Advertising 
Committee of the Houston Club; 
George C. McNutt, Peoria, [1l., 
President of the Peoria Club; Paul 
A. Kelly, Columbus, Ohio, former 
President of the Columbus Club 
and now Chairman of its War Ad- 
vertising Committee; Sally Wood- 
ward, Minneapolis, Minn., AFA 
Vice-President and Chairman, 


Council on Women’s Advertising 
Clubs; Forbes McKay, Birming-_ 
ham, Ala., AFA Vice-President 
and Chairman, Council on Adver- 
tising Clubs; Paul H. Bolton, War 
Effort Films, Washington, D. C. 
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to an end. That end is the, 
creation of the goods and) 
services which mankind' 
must have or wants badly | 
enough to work for. Now| 
the production and distri-| 
bution of these goods and| 
services with a maximum of) 
efficiency is the goal toward, 
which all faces should be | 
turned. This task begins with | 
a determination of what) 
goods and what services and | 
in what proportions the peo-| 
ple of the world want—a fact 
all too often overlooked by 
those who reason from the 
immense productiveness of 
wartime to the conclusion 
that similar methods and sim- 
ilar techniques of overall 
control would serve a corre- 
spondingly useful purpose in 
peacetime. 


Respective Responsibilities 


Precisely why it should be 
supposed, as is apparently 





quite generally believed, that) 
certain elements or groups of | 
the population usually called | 
“business” or sometimes ‘“‘em- | 


ployers”’, should somehow be | 


under an obligation to under- 
take to decide what people 
want and to employ others, 
usually termed ‘“labor’’, to 
produce the articles selected, 
is certainly far from clear. It 
appears to be taken for grant- 
ed that employers must al- 
ways remain employers, and 
a@ wage earner must always 
remain a wage earner. Nota 
little of the current discussion 
of post-war employment ap- 
pears to imply a belief in 
some sort of inner compul- 
sion which will drive an em- 
ployer, whatever comes, to 
remain in business and con- 
tinue to hire help—or at the 
least that his desire to stay in 
business is so great that he 
will go to any length, includ- 
ing, inconsistently enough, be- 
coming hopelessly insolvent, 
before he will take the simple 
step of closing his doors and 
joining that other large group 
demanding “jobs” as a 
“right.” 

The fact that even if he 
were so foolish as to pursue 
such a course he would, upon 
‘ becoming bankrupt be obliged 
to cease giving employment, 
appears to have been wholly 
overlooked. But why should 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Jones, having undertaken 
to “‘go into business for them- 
selves,” be under any obliga- 
tion to remain in business for 
-themselves when they con- 
clude there is no longer any 
advantage to them in doing 
.so?. Why have they not as 
much right as Mr. Ross, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. Thomas, 
who have always looked to 
someone else to give them 
work, to cease being employ- 
ers and seek a job from some 
one else? Yet the Messrs. 





- Brown, Smith and Jones tak-’ 
-en collectively are what is' 
termed ‘‘business.”’ This mat- 


99 | 


ter of “going into business” | 


or remaining in business is 
wholly voluntary and is a re- 
sult, first, of the energy and 
initiative of those who enter 
it and, second, of a belief on 
their part that they can do 
better for themselves by do- 
ing so than they could if they 
worked for someone else. 
They can, as a matter of fact, 
actually do better by them- 
selves in this way in any 
event only if they succeed in 
forming an accurate judg- 
ment of what people really | 
want and in making it or do- 
ing it for an amount the peo- 
ple can and will pay for it. Ob- 
viously no one will “go into 
business for himself” (and thus | 
provide jobs) unless he thinks | 
he will improve his position | 


i n) 
by doing so, and to threate |FHA loans in 1935, and to Sept. 


those who are in _ business 
with extinction unless they 
proceed in a way to bring ex- 
tinction upon themselves is to 
accomplish nothing. 


What Of The Job-Seeker? 


But what of Mr. Ross, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. Thomas, 


who remain as employees? | 


Have they no obligation to 
look after their own welfare? 
Are they somehow set apart 
with the right to expect some 
one else to provide them with 


wages even in circumstances |the really desired things) in this or that event? It would 
in which they either do not! would be produced for distri-| 


or can not earn them? Are| 


Meredith Cites FHA Insured Loans As ‘Attractive’ 
Investment Outlet 


L. Douglas Meredith, 


Vice-President 
National Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, Vt., addressing the | 
American Life Convention in Chicago on Oct. 4, had for his supject | 


and Treasurer of the 


“How the Mortgage Market Looks to Us.” His topic was viewed as of 


timely interest, since 


has eliminated or reduced 
of the ordinary types of invest- 
ments; at the same time it is noted 
that new security issues other than 
governments now come into the 
market only in very small volume. 

Mr. Meredith reviewed other 
types of investments such as cor- 
porate and municipal issues, 
stocks, preferred and common, 
and refinanced loans, and came 
to the discussion of Federal Hous- 


ing Administration insured loans 


as a type of investment offering 
“a most attractive outlet for the 
irvestment of funds at this time.” 

The company for which Mr. 


| Meredith spoke, the National Life. 


has been conspicuous in the FHA 
field. He pointed out that the 
company began the purchase of 


30 of this year had purchased 
'$142,218,000, and had on the books 
at that date $105,354,000, and said: 

“Our experience with these 
these necessary tasks? It is 
conceivable that the state 
could itself undertake it all 
and possibly assure a-.more 
even distribution of what is 
produced -—— provided it had 
the full support of the rank 
_and file. It is scarcely imagin- 
able that under such an ar- 
rangement nearly so much of 


bution. Hence virtually no 


they under no obligation, at| 9ne—except a few politicians 


least to themselves, if they 


elect to remain wage or salary; 


earners, to give in terms of 
their labor the full equivalent | 
of the wages received? Are 
not the masses of men and. 
women constituting the mem-| 
bership of the labor unions of | 
the country fully as responsi-. 
ble for seeing to it that condi-. 
tions are such that their em-. 
ployers are able to continue 
to employ them as are the’ 
employers—at least so far as 
factors within the control of 
such unions are concerned? | 
By what possible line of rea- 
soning could it be maintained 
that management is at fault’ 
if it fails to provide full em- | 
ployment for men who insist | 
upon ridiculously expensive | 
“feather-bedding” practices, 
for example? 


Who Would Benefit? 


What of this threat that is 
held over the head of busi- 
ness generally that if it 
“fails” to provide full em- 
ployment it will not long sur- 
vive after the war? What 
will take its place?) Mankind 
must feed, clothe, and shelter 
itself, and it is not likely to 
be satisfied with any state of 
affairs which provides nothing 
more. It must organize itself 
in some way to get these 
things done. Does any one in 
his right mind suppose for a 
moment that more of the 
right things will be produced 
and distributed if the more 
energetic and the abler indi- 


| perhaps—would stand to gain 


| 


Et Tu, 


“Business will do well to recognize the taxpayers’ 
investments, when negotiating fét Government-owned | 
plants, properties and supplies, and not expect too | 


many bargains... . 


“In addition to the billions spent by the War and 
Navy Departments, and the Maritime Commission in 
building facilities and equipment for war purposes, the | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, through its sub- 
sidiary, Defense Plant Corporation, has authorized more 
than $9,000,000,000 for the construction, equipment or 
expansion of 1,753 plants throughout the country for 
the production of war supplies. 

“These include 534 plants for the manufacture of 


airplanes, airplane engines 


production and fabrication of aluminum, 35 plants for the 
production of aviation gasoline and related products, 
116 plants for the manufacture of machine tools, 40 
plants for the production and fabrication of magnesium, 
60 plants for the mining and production of minerals and 
metal products, 75 plants for the manufacture of 
ordnance equipment, 98 plants for the manufacture of 
radio and other scientific equipment, 65 plants for the 
construction of ships, ship engines and parts; 164 plants 


for the production of iron, 


60 plants for synthetic rubber and the chemicals and 


materials necessary to its 


the manufacture of jewel bearings and diamond dies, 
43 for the production of hemp and rope fiber. 


have built six pipelines 
petroleum products. .. . 


“In many instances Government must continue to 
have a hand in business (after the war). 
investments and take risks where private capital can- 
not afford to, just as Government had to take the risks 
and do most of the financing for expansion of our indus- 
trial facilities to meet the demands of war.’’—Jesse H. 


Jones. 


These are certainly not very heartening words 





viduals are in effect pre- 
vented from _ undertaking 


from the supposed “friend of business” in the President’s 


cabinet! 


investment, 
phases of the life insurance business, 
obscure problems because the war» 
many | 


always one of the important 
assumes new and somewhat 


loans has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful. Out of 25,102 loans pur- 
chased we had completed fore- 
closure on fifty-two Section 203 | 
loans, for which we _ received 
$131,088 of cash and $180,100 of 
debentures, and on four Section| 
207 loans, on which we received 
$113 and $3,056,800 debentures.” | 

Although increased demand for 
the loans has forced the rate of 
return downward, Mr. Meredith 
said he know of no investment of 
comparable quality offering an 
equal return. He described the 
abundance of collateral, including | 
the property itself, the credit/| 
strength of the borrower (anal- | 
yzed by the FHA and presumably | 
by the purchaser) and the back- | 
ing of the guarantee of the United | 
States Government on the deben- | 
tures. The loans, he stated, pro- | 
vide for complete liquidation dur- 
ing their lives, and in case the 
schedule is not followed and de- 


from such a change. Very 
few would find conditions 
tolerable for a moment. 

And who could bring about 
these revolutionary changes 
that are darkly threatened? 


| fication 


bentures are acquired the deben- 
tures have themselves a ready 
market. 

He observed that States vary in 
foreclosure costs, and it has been 
the policy of the National Life 
to purchase in states where those 
costs were low. He spoke of the 
diversification which could be 
achieved in buying FHA loans— 
diversification not only by states 


| but also by cities and by occupa- 


tion of mortgagors. Such diversi- 
obviously tended to re- 
duce the likelihood of a high rate 
of default. The investment under 
Title VI loans in so-called defense 
areas provides, he noted, a direct 
assistance to the war effort. 

“The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration,” he said, “without doubt 
occupies a _ position of honor 
among Federal agencies created 
within the past decade. The Act 
which gave it birth was carefully 
conceived and it placed upon the 
statute books the ideas of many 
persons of eminence who had long 
considered the housing problem 
for which FHA was designed to 
care.” 

He praised the efficient man- 
agement which the FHA adminis- 
tration had achieved. He believed 
that the FHA was a distinct aid 
to the maintenance of private en- 
terprise as well as a social con- 
tribution. He asked: 

“What better formula has yet 
been devised to aid the continua- 
tion of capitalistic and democratic 
freedom of enterprise?” 

The American Life Convention, 
before which Mr. Mereditch spoke, 
is a large organization of insurance 
executives from all parts of the 
United States, the financial sec- 


Why, of course, no one but/| tion was also addressed by W. A. 
ourselves. Why should we go| Patterson, President of United 


; . Airlines, and F. W. Hubbell, Pres- 
around threatening ourselves | igent of the Equitable Life of Des 


with what we are likely to do} Moines, Iowa. 


Belgium And Holland 
Agree On Post-War 
_ Currency Stabilization 


| The Belgian and Netherlands 
B t | governments-in-exile in London 
ru e a ;announced on Sept. 23 they had 
|agreed on a post-war monetary 
| Stabilization plan. Associated Press 
|astounts from London reporting 
| this, added: 
“Under the plan each Govern- 
/ment will place at the other’s dis- 
posal their respective currencies 
/and will establish a stable rate of 
|exchange between the currencies. 

“Aneta, official Netherlands and 
Netherlands Indies news agency, 
|said the agreement was announced 
| jointly by the Belgian Ministry of 
| Information and the Netherlands 
Government Information Bureau. 
|The text of the announcement fol- 
| lows: 
| “The Belgian and Netherlands 
|/Governments have for some time 
been engaged in negotiations re- 
'garding a financial agreement, 
| which they believe will have a 
favorable influence on the devel- 
opment of trade in the post-war 
| period. These negotiations are now 
on the point of being concluded. 

“Realizing that restrictions on 
the use of foreign currencies con- 
stitute one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to international trade, both 
governments have agreed to put 
at each other’s disposal the respec- 
tive currencies needed for their 
mutual relations. 

“Appreciating the importance 
of monetary stabilization, both 
governments have agreed upon a 
stable rate of exchange between 
their respective currencies. 


“The agreement between the 
Belgian and Netherlands Govern- 
ments is the first concrete step 
toward the realization of the in- 
ternational monetary plan, now 
being prepared in Washington, to 
which both governments are fa- 
vorably inclined. 


“Both governments hope that 
they will thus make a real con- 
tribution toward international co- 
operation and the development of 
a good neighbor policy.” 


be a good thing if we stopped 
to think these matters 
through a little more care- 
fully. 


and parts; 84 plants for the 


steel and related products; 
manufacture, 14 plants for 


We 
for the transportation. of 


It must make 
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Survival Of Private Enterprise Dependent 
Upon Sound Post-War Fiscal Policies 


(Continued from first page) 


was not of much significance if 
woistakes were made in fiscal poli- 
cies. But when taxes are so steep 
that the Government becomes the 
senior partner in business and 
takes the lion’s share of the earn- 
ings, then it is highly important 
that the taxes levied should not 
seriously interfere with nor ob- 
struct the workings of the eco- 
nomic machine. 

To carry the post-war burden 
of a possible $300,000,000,000 or 
more Federal debt and a Federal 
budget of at least $20,000,000,000, 


our productive forces must be in | 


good working order. 

It should be realized that in- 
dustry is passing through the most 
trying period in our 


pression, it was called upon vir- 
tually overnight to transform to 
war. 


‘time operations. Then for years 
to come it will be called upon to 
provide a high level of employ- 
ment. : 

Faced with these conditions, it 
should be obvious that our tax 
policies can no longer be deter- 
mined by political considerations 
_any more than we can operate our 
military affairs on such a basis. 


Heavy taxes have been imposed 
upon industry since the 1930's, 
with the present normal rate of 
corporation tax about twice that 
on individual income. This is un- 
sound in principle and destructive 
jn practice. It disregards the fun- 
damental fact that industry rep- 
resents an aggregation of units 
engaged in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods, and is the chief 
source of income and employment. 
As a noted authority on taxation 
has said: “Taxing the business 
concern as such is like taxing the 
pipe line instead of that which 
fiows through it.” 
American system centers around 
business, it is highly important 


that no steps be taken that will | 
chill the initiative and enterprise | 


which have been responsible for 
our great economic progress. 


Some of the social reformers | 
taxation | 


advocate discriminatory 
against large corporations on the 
‘theory that they are a menace. 
But this is not in accordance with 


facts. The development of bigness | 
was not a deliberate policy on the) 


part of corporations, but 
‘jJargely the 
economic progress. Size is deter- 
mined largely by the fundamental 
factors within an industry, such 
‘as the character of the raw ma- 


was 


terial, amount of capital needed, | 
degree of risk involved, nature of | 
demand for product, and the like. | 


in response to these requirements 
we find large-scale operations in 
railroads, public utilities, insur- 
ance, banking, the automobile in- 


dustry, chemicals, coal, petroleum, | 


yubber, steel, sugar refining and 
similar lines. The chief advantages 
of large-scale operations are that 
they provide economies in the 
purchase and sale of materials, 
make possible the use of labor- 
saving devices and the utilization 
of by-products, and because 
their position they command the 
best of talent in management. In 
other words, the size of an indus- 
iry is in general determined by 
economic factors, and it is along 
this line that our economic system 
has been established. To unscram- 
ble big business by punitive and 
discriminatory taxation would re- 
sult in the disintegration of our 
economic system. The yardstick 
to be applied to business should 
not be size, but rather its contri- 
bution to the general living stand- 
ards. On that basis, large cor- 
porations have played a major 
.role. There will always be a place 
for small, efficient organizations, 
but in some lines large-scale 
operations are imperative Any 


arbitrary reduction in the size of : 


history. | 
Emerging from a decade of de-| 


When hostilities are over, | 
its task will be to return to peace- | 


Since our | 


natural outcome of) 


of | 


private enterprise by taxation is 
likely be followed by an in- 
crease in Governmental bureau- 
cracy with its attendance waste, 
extravagance, and high cost to 
consumers. 

A complete and thorough over- 
hauling of our tax structure is one 
of the most important tasks in our 
preparation for the post-war pe- 
riod. While there will be a con- 
siderable difference of opinion as 
to the specific changes that shoula 
be made, taxes should be on an 
equitable basis and should not be 


to 


|'ness enterprise. A tax provision 


.stances, 


a hampering influence upon busi- | 


should be made at once to enable | 


corporations to create cash re- 
serves for the reconversion of 
plant, and rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion after the war. This is im- 
‘portant not only from the stand- 
point of arranging for corpora- 
tions to maintain their solvency, 
| but also that they may be in posi- 
tion to provide employment for 
lthe many millions that will 


| and the war industries. 

It should be realized that war 
profits of many concerns may be 
largely illusory and may 
Following a prosperous. period 
number of firms were on the brink 
of ruin in 1920-21 because of the 


So a substantial cushion should be 
provided for such a contingency. 
After the close of the war the 
normal tax on corporations should 
be reduced gradually to a maxi- 
mum of around 20%. Only through 





gain 
perform under its own power. 


the pre-war period had been in 
effect four or five decades ago, 
it would have seriously checked 
the growth of practically all of 
'our present large industries. In 
consequence, it would have pre- 


modern mass production methods 


at relatively low prices. 
would we have been able to turn 
out war goods on anywhere near 
the prodigious scale that has been 
achieved. 

For more than a decade, the tax 
on income in the upper brackets 
has been so high that the net re- 





ol 
In CcoMnse- 


sent merely a transfer 
within the community. 
quence, according to the advocates 
of this theory, the Government 
should embark upon aée huge 
spending program after the war 
in order to sustain purchasing ; 
power and employment. This 
spending theory rests upon the 
assumption that this country has 
reached a mature economy and 
that there are no incentives for 
private enterprise to embark upon 
new ventures. Under the circum- 
therefore, the proponents 
hold that the Government should 
collect the savings of the country 
through ‘taxes and then distribute 
this money through the spending 
channels. This is a_ pernicious, 
dangerous and fallacious doctrine, 
since it opens wide the door for 
pressure groups and commits the 
nation to chronic deficits. It would 
make the Federal Government not 
only the senior partner of busi- 
ness, but the initiator and director 
of our economic affairs. If such 


money 


a theory is adopted as the basis 


| would proceed on 


of our national fiscal policy, we 
the road of 
creeping collectivism, and in the 


course of time our private enter- 


disap- | 


pear with post-war adjustments. | nolicies as we go along, and re- 
‘store the freedom of production 


after the First World War, a large | <9 that we can earry the heavy 


be | Prise and democratic form of Gov- 
ce sed from the armed forces |@™™@ment would be engulfed by to- 
| “€lease | talitarianism. 


Our principal task in laying the 
groundwork for the post-war pe- 
riod is to face the future with 
courage and faith, adopt sound 


'load inherited from the war and 
: une. |provide for a high level of em- 
sharp decline in inventory values. | 


ployment. 





From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 


| notwithstanding the solemnly pro- | 


reasonable taxes can industry re- | 
its vitality and be able to) 
| ain 
If the high tax rate of even) 


vented the development of the! 


that have provided us with such | 
an abundance and variety @f goods | 
Nor | 


| 
| 


'turn on investment has been only | 


about as much as can be obtained | 


' 


from tax-exempt securities. There | 
'is no incentive, therefore, to take | 


risks or to embark upon new ven- 
tures. 
of this group constituted a most 


Prior to the 1930s, savings | 


nounced Four Freedoms as the} 
joint Anglo-American goal, Brit- | 
is said to be more realistic | 
than we, to realize that conditions | 
have changed and to be in the)! 
mood te bargain with Russia, even | 
at the expense of Poland. 

This writer frankly is not con- | 
cerned with what satisfactory ar- 
rangements are arrived at by 
those charged with the job. 

But what sort of a picture is it 
all going to make, as it gradually 
unfolds before the American 
people? We had expected the un- | 
folding after the war. The result 
then would have made us sick at | 
the stomach as we were the last | 
time, but now apparently all of 
the sordidness is going to be) 
thrown on the screen for us in the | 
next few weeks. 

It is going to provide a field 
day for the ideologists. The stub- 
born Hull is going to make a 
stubborn fight for the Four Free- 
doms formula. He is going to try 
with all of his might and main to 


'convince Stalin that his greatest | 


important source of new capital, 


funds. In order to 
savings to flow again 
Ccuctive channels, taxes on 
type of income after the 
should be substantially reduced. 
Taxes in the post-war period 


into pro- 


induce these | 


security lies in a concert of na- | 
tions against aggressors; contend- 


|ing that what Stalin wants, in- 


this | 
war | 


stead of giving this security, will 
insure a series of Balkan wars. 


| But he wont receive support from 


will inevitably be high because of | 
the large interest charges on the | 
Federal debt and the heavy out-} 


lays for military purposes. But all! 


| non-essential items should be cut 


to the bone. If we are To main- 
‘tain national solvency after the 
|/war we must eliminate waste and 
| extravagance, reduce Governmen- 
tal bureaus and commissions, and 
abandon the philosophy of spend- 
ing our way to good times. Com- 
mon sense should tell us that we 
cannot continue after the war to 
pile up deficits for future genera- 
tions to pay. A conscientious and 
determined effort should be made. 
_therefore, to balance the budget 
/when the emergency is over. 


| The greatest threat to our sol- 
_vency and private enterprise is 
_the new ®philosophy of debt and 
| spending. In effect, it is that we 
need not worry about the debt 
since we owe it to one another, 
and that tax payments are not a 
strain on our economy, but repre- 





resolution expressing our 
| terest in world affairs,” 





our ideologists. He will be dubbed 
anti-Russia and pro-Fascist. The | 
President, after having been de- 
cidedly cool towards the Fulbright | 
“in- 
or some- 
thing of the sort, is said now to) 
want the Senate to pass it as a 
means of help to Hull in his argu- 
ments. 


| 
So far as the industry of con-| 
troversing about foreign affairs is | 
concerned, the bottom completely | 
dropped out of it a few weeks ago | 
with members of Congress saying | 
the public is pronouncedly unin- | 
terested. It looks now however, | 
as though it will enjoy a tremen- | 
dous comeback. 
And in its comeback, with the, 
national hatreds and greeds to be | 
threshed out now, instead of, 


| American 
'our Government 


|said Mr. 


| life 


| life 
'there would seem to be no more 
the 


Government Should Gel 
After War. Secreta 


(Continued fre 


political and military collabora- 
tion with other nations for the 
preservation of peace. Whether 
public opinion has shifted in the 
same sense, in the direction of 
post-war international collabora- | 
tion in the economic field, is not 
so clear. Yet it is apparent that 
political and military arrange- 
ments cannot preserve peace if 
we have economic warfare. 

“Therefore, the good neighbor | 
policy which, with the approval | 
of the President, Secretary Hull | 
has been developing these past | 
10 years, will become of increasing | 
importance... . 

“The war has emphasized that 
the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere should develop their trade 
relations and further cement the 
ties that now bind them together. | 

“In doing this we cannot expect 
our neighbors to deal with us if 
we do not attempt to meet and an- 
ticipate their needs. We must sup- 
ply them with what they want— 
not just what we want to sell 
them. And we must be prepared 
to develop markets for them in 
this country. 

“That is the way in which 
business can back up 
in the further- 
ance of the good neighbor policy. 

“The opportunities which will 
open with the coming of peace are 
almost inconceivable. 

“There are few _ enterprises 
which will not face tremendous 
demands. Take our own country 
alone. We need new houses, new 





' roads, new automobiles, household 


appliances, furniture, refrigera- | 
tors, gas and electrical appliances, | 
et cetera. These constitute just a/| 
few of the items which will be) 
needed in vast quantities. If we) 
save our war bonds as a nest egg, | 
we will be able to buy the many 


Out Of Active Indusiry 
ry Jones Declares 


ym first page) 
things we have been denied dur- 
ing the war. 

‘We shall have a healthy infant 
industry coming to maturity in 
airplane travel and shipping. 

“There is probably not a state, 
county or municipality that will 
not need to extend or repair its 
facilities—schools, streets, water- 
works, sewerage, fire protection, 
et cetera. 

“Railroads and bus lines will 
need to repair and replace their 


| equipment. 


“Then there will be the recon- 
struction problems in the countries 


| that have been overrun. And peo- 
| ple in the farthest outposts have 


learned that there are new things 
to be had that will improve their 
standards of living. 

“The United States will be called 
upon to supply goods and services 
for many parts of the world. Busi- 
ness and ‘government will coop- 
erate in this great task. The 
Department of Commerce, estab- 
lished to foster and promote the 
trade and commerce of our coun- 
try, will be available to business 


| It will represent business in gov- 


ernment. In my opinion, we have 
nothing to fear in an economic 
sense if we carry into the future 
the confidence and courage with 
which we have always met any 
situation.” 

The dinner was held 
York at the Waldorf - Astoria. 
Floyd N. Dull, President of the 
Board of Trade, presided. Besides 
Secretary Jones the other speak- 
ers were Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, 
Percy C. Magnus, Chairman of the 
Board of Trade, and John B.: 
Glenn, toastmaster, Chairman of 
the Latin-American section. At 
the dinner Secretary Jones was 
awarded a testimonial plaque for 
his years of distinguished public 
service. 


in New 


Extension Of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Urged By G. B. Plantz Of N. Y. Savings Bank 


Speaking before the Tri-State 
Insurance at Lenox, Mass., on Sept. 
the New York Savings Bank, advocated an extension of the service 
of Savings Bank Life Insurance in New York State through a removal 


of the present $3,000 limitation. 


reason why any person in New York State s 
the amount of Savings Bank Life 


Insurance which he can purchase,” 
Plantz. He went on to 
say: “Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance has now been in operation 
nearly five years in New York 
and it has been demonstrated that 
this system of ‘over-the-counter 
insurance through a reduc- 
tion of selling expenses does pro- 
vide life insurance at substantial 
savings in cost. The present limit 


| was imposed at the time the bill 


was passed and may have been 
justified at that time because of 
the fact that an appropriation of 
state funds was made to get the 
system started. At the present 
time, however, through an amend- 
ment to the original law, Savings 
Bank Life Insurance operates on 
its own just as does any other 
insurance organization and 


reason for a limitation on 
amount of Savings Bank Life In- 
surance than there is for a limita- 
tion of the amount which may be 
issued by life insurance companies 
doing business in the State of New 
York.” 

“I believe,” Mr. Plantz added, 
“that it is in the public interest 
that the limitation on Savings 
Bank Life Insurance be removed. 


The removal ef the present limita- | 


tion would not only permit of the 
benefits of this form of insurance 


Conference on Savings Bank Life 
28, C. B. Plantz, Vice-President of 


“There is no longer any logical 
hould be limited as to 


to be more widely extended to all 
classes of people, but should also 
result in even lower costs to buy- 
ers of small amounts of insurance 
in the Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance System.” 

“The basic purpose of life in- 
surance is to replace lost income. 
How far will $3,000 go today in 
supporting the widow and chil- 
dren, in the event of the death 
of the breadwinner, even on the 
most modest standards of living?” 

“In these days of rising prices 
and threat of inflation, it 
doubly important that the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance System be 
permitted the widest possible 
scope both in view of the fact that 
it reduces the cost of a necessity 
of life and the fact that life insur- 
ance dollars are  anti-inflation 
dollars.” 


Latron' Quits Food Post 


| James D. LeCron, Director of 
\the Food Supply Division of the 
Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
‘American Affairs, has resigned 
because of what he termed “in- 
_terference, obstruction, delay and 
‘unintelligent dictation” by State 


is 


|Department officials, it was an- 
| nounced on Sept. 3. 


'| Mr. LeCron, a close personal 


after the war, the public is likely to demand if Britain intends to friend of Vice-President Wallace, 


to become very much. interested, | 


“free” India and her colonial 


_told Nelson Rockefeller, the. Co- 


but with no advantage to the pro- possessions; indeed, if the Dutch ordinator, in a letter of resig- 
moters of the business, or to the intend to give democracy to the) nation that the State Department 


conduct of the war. Very likely, 
Willkie will press into the picture- 


Malayans. It is going to be an 


awful mess. 


|} was making it~ impossible 
carry out needed projects. 


to 
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Senators Returning From 


Foreign Tour 


Urge Clearer Post-War Policy 


The United States ought to enunciate a broad post-war foreign 
policy now for the rest of the world’s guidance, it was asserted on 


Oct. 1 by three Senators who rece! 
of world battlefronts. 


Senators Mead (Dem., N. Y.), 


itly returned from an inspection 


Russell (Dem., Ga.) and Lodge 


(Rep., Mass.), told of finding widespread coufusion about American 








policies not only among foreign-¢ 
ers, but among American repre- 
sentatives as well, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices of Oct. 1, which further said: 

“A declaration by Congress of 
foreign policy would have a very 
wholesome effect upon our activi- 
ties in parts of the world in which 
we have vital interests,’ Senator 
Mead told a reporter. 

Senator Russell said that while | 
he believed a definite foreign pol- | 
icy should be established, he did 
not think Congress could attempt 
to fill in the details at this time. | 

Senator Lodge said talks with 
Americans in the field convinced | 
him there were two general im- | 
pressions abroad—that many peo- | 
ple expect gifts and favors that 
the United States is not in a po- 
sition to grant and that others! 
greatly fear a post-war expansion | 
of American foreign trade and| 
aviation. 


N. Y. Factory Payrolls 


Higher In August 


The New York State Depart-| 
ment of Labor announced on Sept. | 
16 that seasonal expansion in the 
apparel ‘industry and increased 
activity in war plants resulted in 
an advance of more than 2% in) 
total factory payrolls in the State 
from July to August. There was 
very little change in total employ- | 
ment during the month although 
the clothing industry showed an 
increase of 3.7%. The Depart- 
ment’s advices further said: 

“The index of factory employ- | 
ment compiled by the New York | 
State Department of Labor was} 
159.8 for August, an increase of | 
0.2% from July and 9.2% from) 
August, 1942. The corresponding | 
payroll index was 290.8 which 
represents an advance of 2.5% 
from July and 26.6% from August 
a year ago. These indices are 
based on the average of 1935-1939 
as 100. Average weekly earn- 
ings were $45.24 this month com- 
pared with $44.05 in July and 
$38.90 a year ago. Preliminary 
tabulations covering reports from 
2,855 manufacturing firms 
throughout the State are the basis 
for the above statements. The 
collection, tabulation and analy- 
sis of these reports are made by 
the Division of Statistics and In- 
formation. 

“Practically every branch of the 
women’s apparel industry en- 
joyed seasonal increases in em- 
ployment and payrolls in August; 
this was especially true of dress 
and millinery shops. Women’s 
coat, suit and skirt houses were 
busier than in July although some 
of them had passed their peak of | 
fall production. Blouse and lin- 
gerie firms added more workers 
in August and manufacturers of| 
children’s and infants’ wear did | 
likewise. 

._ “Employment dropped sharply | 
in factories making men’s shirts, | 
pajamas and neckwear; there was 
a small increase in the production 
of men’s work clothing and little 
change among tailoring firms. 
Curtailed activity was reported 
by furriers and manufacturers of 
miscellaneous accessories. Shoe, 
glove and handbag manufacturing 
dropped off. Employment de- 
clined in every branch of the tex- 
tile group and payrolls decreased 
almost 1% for the group as a 
whole. 

“Among the food products in-| 
dustries, employment was lower, 
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reg” ream and soft drink fac-| ters of credit and travelers’ checks 
in ice ¢ outstanding of $634,000,000. 


“Loans and discounts were $9,- | 


tories as well as in breweries and | 
increased among) 


eanneries. It 


‘ubber and 


Compared 
ago, 
29% 
rolls respectively. 
in the clothing 

even more pronounced in the City 
than in the State as a whole. 
ployment increased 5.4% 
apparel group and payrolls were | 
14% 
of 

glass, payrolls increased in all the 
major industrial groups although 
employment 
Losses 
insulating materials were largely 
| responsible 
ployment 

stone, clay and glass group. 


group, which comprises most of 
the 
was 1.6% 
and 
Shipbuilding 
of electrical 
equipment 

craft 
area 
\smaller payrolls. 


industries which showed 
losses were tobacco, 
leather. 

“War industries as a group re- 


ther 
»mployment 


ported fewer employees in August | 
and higher payrolls. 
a large steel mill affected the em- | 


A strike at 
aloyment and payroll figures for 
hat industry. 

“In New York City factory em- 


nonth and payrolls advanced 5%. 

with August a year 
increases were 7‘ 
employment . and 


the 
for 


Em- 
for the} 


With the exception 
and stone, clay and 


higher. 
rubber 


dropped in many. 
in plants manufacturing 
em- 
the 


decreased 
payrolls in 


for 
and 


“In the metals and machinery 


industries, employment 
above the July figure 
payrolls were 1.8% higher. 
and manufacturing 
and ‘communication 
increased while air- 
plants in the metropolitan 
had fewer employees and 


war 





Upstate Districts 


“Payrolls were higher in all of 
the upstate industrial areas ex- 
cept the Kingston - Newburgh- 
Poughkeepsie district, where the 
drop was less than one-half of 
1%. With the exception of 
Rochester and Syracuse, employ- 
ment decreased in all of the up- 
state areas.” 


Nat’l Bank Assets U 
Loans Show Decline 


The total assets of national 
banks on June 30 of this year 
amounted to nearly $59,000,000,- 
000, it was announced by Comp- 
troller of the Currency Preston 
Delano on Sept. 13. Returns from 





,the call covered the 5,066 active 


national banks in the United 
States and possessions. The as- 
sets reported were greater by $4,- 
000,000,000 than those reported by 
by the 5,087 national banks on 
Dec. 31, 1942, the date of the 
previous call, and an increase of 
$14,000,000,000 over the amount 


reported by the 5,107 active banks 
ion June 30, 1942. 


The Comptroller’s announce- 


ment further said: 

“The deposits of the national 
banks on June 30, i943, were 
nearly $55,000,000,000, an increase 
since December, 1942 of $4,000,- 
000,000, and an inerease since 
June 30 last year of $14,000,000,- 
000. Included in the current de- 
posit figures are demand and time 
deposits of individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations of $30,- 
518,000,000 and $8,971,000,000, re- 
spectively, United States Govern- 
ment deposits, including war loan 
accounts, 
posits of States and political sub- 
divisions of $2,900,000,000, postal 


| Savings of $7,000,000, deposits of 


banks of $7,156,000,000, and certi- 
fied and cashiers’ checks, cash let- 


of $4,582,000,000, de- 


000, or nearly 
ja year ago. 


Government 


16%. 


States 
direct 


“Investments in United 
obligations, 


and guaranteed, of $30,190,000,000, 
showed an increase of $6.365,000.- 


( 


ber 
261,000,000, 
since June of last year. 


rer 


00, or nearly 27%, since Decem- 
1942, and an increase of $15.,- 
or more than 102%, 


The di- 


rect and indirect obligations held 


on 


{ 


tively. 
securities 
which 
States 


June 30, 1943, were $28,515,- 
100,000 and $1,675,000,000, respec- 
Other bonds, stocks and 
held of $3,538,000,000, 
included obligations of 
and political subdivisions 


of $2,026,000,000, decreased $119.- 
000,000 since December and $176.- 
000,000 since June of last year. 


c 
$1,498,000,000 including $137,000.- 
000 of preferred stock. Surplus of 
$1,475,000,000, undivided profits of 
$584,000,000, and reserves of $268.,- 
600,000, 


000,000 in the six 


Cross War 


| ship. 


“Cash of $807,.000,000, balances 


* | with other banks, including cash 
ployment increased 2% during the | jtems in process of collection, of 
' $6,567 ,000,000, 
| Federal Reserve banks of $7,853,- 
© and) 990,000, a total of $15,227,000,000, 

Pay- | decreased $1,023,000,000 since De- 
_ Seasonal gains | cember but showed an increase of 
industries Were | $911,000,000 over the amount re- 
ported in June last year. 


and reserves with 


“The unimpaired capital stock 
yf the banks on June 30,.1943, was 


a total of $2,327,000,000, 
increased $93,000,000 and $155,- 
and 12 month 
periods, respectively. 

“The percentage of loans and 


discounts to total deposits on June 
20, 1943, was 16.78, in comparison 


with 20.14 on Dee. 31, 1942. and 


26.81 on June 30, 1942.” 





Coll And Brown Named 
N. Y. Reserve Directors 


S. Sloan Colt, President of the 
EFankers Trust Co., New York 


City, and Donaldson Brown, Vice- 


President of General Motors, | 
heve been recommended for}! 
nomination and election to three- | 
year terms on the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York, according to an announce- 


on nominations for Federal Re- 
serve directors, representing mem- 


sey and Connecticut. 


began with the Farmers’ Loan & 


Chairman of the American Red 
Fund Committee in 
1$42 and is a past President of the 


tion. He was recommended to 
succeed Leon Fraser, President of 
the. First National Bank, New 
York City, on the board as a 
representative of Group One, com- 
prising banks with capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000 and over. 


of 
recom- 


Company and a member 
finance committee, was 
mended to succeed himself. 


representing business and indus- 
try; since Jan. 1, 1941. The post 
for which Mr. Colt was recom- 
mended is a Class “A” director- 
Class “A” directors are 
nominated from the banking pro- 
fession. The board election 
be conducted by mail in the next 
few weeks and the new directors 
will take office Jan. 1, 1944. 


The nominating committee was 
composed of Chairman John E. 
|Bierwirth, President, New York 
Trust Co., New York City; Charles 
H. Diefendorf, President, Marine 
Trust Co., Buffalo; Elmer B. Mil- 
liman, President,. Central Trust 
Co., Rochester; M. M. Parrish, 
President, Cambridge Valley Na- 


G. Cowan, President, National 
Newark and Essex Banking Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Charles E. Black- 
ford, President, Peoples Trust Co. 
of Bergen County, Hackensack, 





meat packing, confectionery and | 190,000,000, a decrease of $1,010,- 


eoffee grinding plants. 


Payrolls 000,000, or 10%,. since December | 
advanced 1.6% for the food group.’ last, and a decrease of $1,711,000,- .on Sept. 27 invited member banks 


N. J., and Lewis A. Shea, Presi- 
dent, First National Bank & Trust 
_Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The New York Reserve Bank 


States 


mneceune™ States Urged To Amend Insurance Laws To 


Permit Investing In Unencumbered Real Estate 


Present laws which force life insurance companies to invest 
principally in debts ought to be investigated to determine if they 
should be relaxed or perhaps eventually abolished, Walter H. Rolapp, 
Vice-President of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
told the mortgage men at their conference in Chicago on Sept. 23. 
“A most stabilizing factor for the real estate market would be for all 
to amend their insurance? meio pone 


thorizing insurance companies to| August Truck Freight 
Volume 7.1% Over 42 


invest up to 10% of their assets in 


unencumbered real estate. It 
would create a highly desirable bse ‘ ree 
investment outlet,” he suggested. The volume of freight trans- 
4 ; sorted , , - pnarriare i ee 
Mr. Rolapp stated that the fu- rec b) moto} ee Au 
gust increased 1.4% over July 


ture of mortgage lending is com- 


z Id 7.1% , ; ‘ 
plicated in some degree because and held 7.1 over August, 1942, 


according to reports compiled and 


| load of national debt.” 


Trust Co. in 1914, was National | 


New York State Bankers Associa- | 


Mr. Brown, who is also:a director | 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and | 
its | 


He | 
has been the Class “‘B” director, | 


will | 


tional Bank; Cambridge; Robert | 


each state has its own require- | 
ments for making a mortgage |! 
loan, there are no uniform me- 

chanic’s lien laws, foreclosure 
laws or uniform building codes. | 
He also suggested the possibility 
of introducing something entirely 
new in mortgage banking—a plan 
whereby the borrower pay not a 
fixed sum as interest but a per- 
centage of his income each month 
until the mortgage, plus interest, 
is paid off. In a period of high 
earnings borrowers would pay} 





t 


| ceived 
carriers in 41 States. 


gregate of 
gust, as against 1,685,344 tons in 


eleased on Sept. 27 by the Amer- 


‘ican Trucking Associations, Inc. 


Comparable reports were 
by ATA from 215 


re- 
motor 
The report- 
ing carriers transported an ag- 
1,708,843 tons in Au- 


July, and 1,595,951 tons in August, 


1942. 


The ATA index figure, com- 


puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 


more, and in depression would ; : 

pay less. It would, ‘he explained, of 1938-1940 as representing 100, 

“eliminate the fixed feature in| 8S 191.35. Me 

favor of adjustment through aj, A/most 814% of all tonnage 
transported in the month was 


percentage of income _ arrange- 
ment.” Many of the most success- 
ful chain store leases are being 
negotiated on that basis and Cali- 
fornia built its major highways on 
that principle, he said. 

He warned “that something 
must be done to expand our na- 
tional income to help carry the | 





| 


Stettinius Sworn In 
As Under Secretary 


Edward R. Stettinius Jr. was 
sworn in as Under Secretary of 





State on Oct. 4 in a ceremony wit- | 


nessed by Secretary of State Cor-| 


| dell Hull and other officials of the | 
ment on Sept. 24 by a committee | 
'day Mr. Hull presented Mr. Stet- 
'tinius at his press conference, ex- 
ber banks in New York, New Jer- | 
|ciation. The new Under Secretary 


Mr. Colt, whose hanking career | 


State Department. Later in the} 


pressing pleasure at the new asso- 


responded with a pledge that he 
' would do everything in his power 
to justify the faith and confidence 
| Mr. Hull placed in him. 


The Senate had unanimously 


|approved on Sept. 30 President 
Roosevelt’s nomination of Mr. 
Stettinius to succeed Sumner 


Welles, resigned. The nomination 
had been formally submitted on 
Sept. 28 and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee confirmed it 
on Sept. 30. Ordinarily, the Sen- 
/ate would not have considered the 
nomination until the next day 
(Oct. 1) but Senator Connally 
(Dem., Tex.) Chairman of the 
|'Foreign Relations group, urged 
prompt action “because of the 
present posture of international 
relations and the probable absence 
from the country of the Secretary 
'of State at an early date.” Secre- 
tary Hull is expected soon to go 


transported by carriers of general 


freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory increased 1.4% over July 


and 6.9% over August of last year. 

Transporters of petroleum prod- 
ucts, accounting for a little more 
than 8% of the total tonnage re- 
ported, increased 3.3% over July, 


and 25.3% over August, 1942. 


Haulers of iron and steel prod- 


'ucts reported slightly more than 
131% 
/ volume 
showed virtually 


The 

commodities 
no change as 
compared with July, but decreased 
6.1% under August of last year. 

Almost 7% of the total tonnage 
reported was miscellaneous .com- 
modities, including tobacco, milk, 
textile products, coke, bricks, 
building materials, cement and 
household goods. Tonnage in this 
classed showed a slight increase 
of 0.1% over July, but decreased 
1.1% under August, 1942. 

— a 


Report Russia Objects 
To Foreign Ministers 
Meeting In London 


Russia has rejected the Ameri- 
can suggestion that the forthcom— 
ing meeting of United States, 
British and Soviet foreign min- 
isters be held in London instead 
of’ Moscow, it was learned authori- 
tatively on Oct. 2, said Kingsbury 
Smith, International News Service 
Staff correspondent in Washing- 
ton. 

According to this acocunt, ap- 
pearing in the New York “Jour- 
nal-American” of Oct. 2, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull is now 
expected to go to Moscow to at- 
tend the conference, which prob- 
ably will meet about the middle 


of the total tonnage. 
of these 








‘abroad to attend the meeting of 
_American-British-Russian foreign 
| ministers. Senator McNary (Rep., 
| Ore.), minority leader, at first ob- 
| jected to consideration of the 
nomination, in view of the rules 
of the Senate and to “protect” 
Senators who were absent, but 
later yielded to the plea of Sena- 
tor Barkley (Dem., Ky.) majority 
leader. 

The appointment of Mr. Stet- 
tinius, who had been Lend-Lease 
Administrator for over two years, 
was reported in these columns 
Sept. 30, page 1327. 





in Group I to nominate candidates 
for these directorships by Oct. 28. 
The election will be held from 


'Nov. 1 to Nov. 16. 


of this month. 

| The State Department had sug- 
|gested the meeting be held in Lon- 
jdon in order to spare Secretary 
|Hull the long air trip to Russia. 


Morton Joins WPB 
Advisory Group 

Appointment of A. N. Morton, 
Vice-President in charge of pro- 
duction for Mack Manufacturing 
Corp., as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee for the auto- 
motive, farm, and tractor liquid- 
cooled gasoline engine industry, 
has been announced by the War 
Production Board from Washing- 
ton. Mr. Morton was appointed 
production chief of the manufac-: 
turing interests of Mack Trucks, 
Ine., in February and became 
Vice-President and Director of 
|Mack Manufacturing Corp. in 
, September. 
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Treasury Officials Gonsidering International 
Bank-In Effect World-Wide RFG 


Would Be Financed By Participating Nations 


A post-war international bank which in effect would be a 
world-wide Reconstruction Finance Corporation 1s under considera- 
tion by Treasury officials, said United Press advices from Washington 
on Sept. 28. which went on to say: 

“Dr. Harry D. White, author of the American post-war monetary | 
stabilization plan, acknowledged tonight that such a bank was under | 
consideration, but he said it had» 





not reached the state of discussion | National Bank, Fort Atkinson, 
with other nations. The _bank Wis. : 
would be designed primarily to| R. B. Stewart, President, The 


Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 
Cc. D. Tedrow, President, Citi- | 


zens First National Bank, Prince- 


finance production of raw mate- 

rials throughout the world and 

would be financed by the partici- 

pating nations on a plan similar to 

that proposed for the American |ton, II. 

stabilization fund.” ; | John Wetzel, Comptroller, Bay- 
Such a plan, it may be noted! side National Bank, Bayside, N. Y. 





here, was advocated in an arti-| J. E. Drew, Deputy Manager, | 
cle by Congressman Charles S.|American Bankers Association, | 
Dewey, which appeared on the/|Secretary. 

first page of the “Chronicle” of! 


June 24, 1943. 


Jade Urges Higher Taxes 
Wiggins Appoints To Prevent Inflation 
ABA Commission On ; Economists specializing in taxa- 


| tion problems believe America is | 
C { My y M4 oblems headed for a tremendous price in- | 

oun ry an r | flation very soon unless taxes are | 

Creation of a nationally repre-| raised considerably, Dr. Harold | 
sentative Commission on Country | Hotelling, Professor of Economics 
Bank Operations, composed of} at Columbia University, declared 
country bankers from 17 States,,;on Sept. 30. They believe that 
has been announced by A. L. M./ even the adoption of the proposed 
Wiggins, President of the Ameri- | 30% withholding rate will not be 
can Bankers Association. enough to prevent economic chaos, 

The tommission, which will| he said, it was reported in the 
function under the chairmanship| New York ‘World-Telegram”’ of 








lers succeeds Ottmar 


ito the First Vice-Presidency. 


of Kenneth J. McDonald, Presi- 
dent of the Iowa Trust & Savings 
Bank at Estherville, Iowa, will 
have for its responsibility the in- 
terests of country banks. 
study their problems of manage- 
ment and operation, and competi- 
tion, their opportunities for the 
extension of their services, their 
needs for promotional material 
and other assistance, and will 
make such suggestions and recom- 
mendations as will help them 
to solve their problems and 
strengthen their position. 

The new commission will not 
supplant other commissions and 
committees devoted to the inter- 
ests of the country banks, such as 
the Agricultural Commission, 
Food-for-Freedom Committee, and 
the Federal Legislative Commit- 
tee, and its Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Credit, but will sup- 
plement the activities of these 
groups. 

The Commission on Country 
Bank Operations will hold its first 
meeting in Chicago, Oct. 11-12. 

The members are: 

K. J. McDonald, President, Iowa 


Trust & Savings Bank, Esther- | 


ville, Iowa, Chairman. 

R. A. Bezoier, Vice President 
and Cashier, First National Bank, 
Rochester, Minn. 


j Sept. 30, from which we also 
quote: , 


| “Despite the hardships of taxa- | 


er ° 
; tion, they are preferable to infla- | : : : 
It will | tion’such as Germany experienced | 404000 paid out in May of this 


when  500,000,000,000 
;marks might buy a_ postage 
| Stamp,” Dr. Hotelling explained. 
“Congress so far has been com- 


| in 1923, 


| plete:y avoiding the issue and has | 
| Spent half a year playing around | 


instead of | 


with the Ruml plan 
raising tax rates. 


“Since it is impossible to. avoid | 


_ the cost of war and the govern- 
ment’s expenses are far b2yond its 
revenue, we can expect serious 
inflation followed by depression 
unless a new system of taxation 
which will be extended into the 
post-war period is adopted.” 


Dr. Hotelling advocated that in 
working out plans for higher taxes 
the loopholes should be filled up, 
particularly in the larger income 
brackets. “We need to strengthen 
the Federal estate tax, and the ex- 

emption from death duties should 
be pushed down from the $60,000 
| level to $10,000 or less,” he said. 

Economists, he added, favor a 
graduated spendings tax whereby 
| the government issues some free 
|coupons and more can be pur- 





|chased. They oppose a sales tax 


T. E. Burch, President, Security | as uneconomic, and contend that 


State Bank, Wewoka, Okla. 

R. L. Eberhardt, Executive 
Vice-President, Stockton Savings 
& Loan Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Glenn L. Emmons, President, 
First State Bank, Gallup, New 
Mexico. 

Howard Hambleton, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 

B. M. Harris, President, Yellow- 
stone Bank, Columbus, Mont. 

Clyde D. Harris, President, 
First National Bank, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 


John B. Sloan, President of the’ 


County Bank, Greenwood, S. C. 


Cc. C. Neumann, 
Vice-President, Farmers & Mer- 


chants National Bank, Oak- 
land, Neb. 
Claude F. Pack, President, 


Home State Bank, Kansas ‘City, 
Kan. ‘, 

Eddie Pacot, Executive Vice- 
President, Stockmen’s Bank, Gil- 
lette, Wyoming. 

William C. Rempfer, Cashier, 
First National Bank, Parkston, 
So. Dak. 

S. N. Schafer, President, First 


Executive’ 


spending should be kept to a min- 


| imum. More bonds should be pur- 


chased, in addition to those ac- 
quired during the big bond drives, 
he said. Congress will have to 
begin planning now for a system 
for redeeming bonds in a way 
which will not disturb post-war 
price levels, he added. 





Revenue Collector Resigns 


President Roosevelt accepted on 
Sept. 29 the resignation of Joseph 
T. Higgins as Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Third New York 
District. Mr. Higgins, who has 
held the post since January, 1935, 
resigned to become the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Justice of the 
City Court, New York City. James 
W. Johnson, Chief Assistant in the 
Collector’s office, has been sworn 
| is Acting Collector. 


In accepting Mr. Higgins’ resig- 
nation, the President wrote: 


“Your fine loyalty and zeal in 
the public interest has been out- 
standing and I must take this 
opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation of the wav you have con- 








, ducted that office.” 





| 655,000 in July 1942. 





Powers Heads Bank 
Auditors & Comptroilers 


Hugh E. Powers, Cashier of the 


Lincoln Bank & Trust Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., was elevated to 
the presidency of the National 


Association of Bank Auditors and 


|Comptrollers at the annual meet- 
(ing held Sept. 24, 


in the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Mr. Pow- 
A. Waldow, 
Comptroller of the National Bank 


|of Detroit, who now automatically 
becomes a 


member of the Ad- 
visory Board for a period of four 
years. 

Other National Officers of the 
Association who were elevated to 
new positions are, John C. Shea, 
Auditor of the Whitney National 
Bank, New Orleans, La., advanced 
He 
Ben | 


was Second Vice-President. 


|N. Jenkins, Auditor of the First 
| National Bank and ‘Trust Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., becomes 


| Second Vice-President, moving up 
|from Secretary. 


Arthur R. Bur- 


| bett, Comptroller of the _ First 
| National Bank, Baltimore, Md., 
moves from Treasurer to Secre- 


tary, and Mills B. Lane, Jr., First 
Vice-President of the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga., is the newly elected Treas- 
urer. 


Steel Payrolls Reach 
New Peak In July 


Monthly payrolls of the steel 
industry climbed to a new peak 
during July, reaching a total of | 
$142,769,000, more than $5,000,000 
above the previous peak of $137,- 





year, it is revealed in a report re-| 
leased on September 8 by the! 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which adds: 

“In June of this year payrolls 
amounted to $136,217,000 while in 
July a year ago $120,671,000 were 


distributed in payrolls by steel 
companies. | 
“Employment in the industry 


continued to decline during July, | 
the total number of employees on | 
the payrolls during the month | 
being reported at 627,000, com- | 
pared with 631,000 in June and) 


“Wage-earning employees of | 
the industry earned an average of 
115.5 cents per hour in July, the 
highest average hourly earnings 
on record. By comparison, 112.7 | 
cents per hour was earned in June} 
of this year and 102.7 in July of 
last year. 


‘“‘Wage earners worked an aver- 
age of 43.5 hours per week in July 
as against 43.3 hours per week in 
June and 38.4 hours per week in 
July 1942.” 


Dr. Fisher Leaves ABA | 
For State Dept. Post 


Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, director 
of research in mortgage and real 
estate finance for the American 
Bankers Association, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Office 
of Foreign Economic Coordina- 
tion of the Dept. of State and 
will be on leave of absence from 
the Association while carrying out 
the duties of the office to which 
he has been appointed. Dr. Fisher 
will be Chairman of an area com- 
mittee which will deal with the 
rehabilitation of the Low Coun- 
tries, including Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 


He has been a member of the 
staff of the A.B.A. since January 
1940, when he was appointed a 
Deputy Manager of the Associa-. 
tion. He also has been Secretary 
of its Savings Division. From 





1934 until 1940, he was director of 
the Division of Economics and 
Statistics of the Federal Housing 
Administration in Washington. 

While on leave of absence from 
the ABA Dr. Fisher will reside in 
Washington. 





London Criticism Of Currency Report 


Of ABA Economic Policy Committee 


Terming the post-war currency report of the Economic Policy 


Commission of the American 


plan,” 


Bankers 
The London Financial News stated in a leading editorial on 


Association “the Bourbon 


Sept. 18 that the American bankers are asking for the restoration of 
precisely the conditions that brought on the boom of 1929 and the 


subsequent collapse, with the banking crisis 
thee 


cablegram from London 
“New York Times” 


to 
reporting this 


further indicated as follows the 
criticisms contained in the edi- 
torial. 


Admitting that the comment is 
based only on extracts and sum- 


imaries of the American plan, the | 


publication asks, how it is pos- 
sible for ‘‘well-informed, thought- 
ful people to be so blinded to the 


|realities by their belief in hard 
money at all costs”’. 
The report’s alleged assertion 


that an ideal state of affairs could 
be reached by eliminating ll 


forms of government intervention | 
and | 


and “obstacles to initiative 
enterprise” and by ending “deficit 
financing’ makes “one rub his 
eyes to make sure he is not 
dreaming,” the editorial says. 
Such a policy would mean large 
numbers of unemployed, a delay 
in the reconstruction of war-torn 
countries, a decline in production 


and a drain on the Treasury, 
which would have to fund ma- 
turing war debts at exorbitant 


rates, according to the editorial. 
“Few things are more certain 
than the determination of a ma- 


in 1932 and 1933.: A 
Reserve districts did not report 
any failures in August. When the 
amount of liabilities involved is 
considered all districts, except the 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Dallas and San Francisco Districts 
had smaller amounts of liabilities 
involved in August than in July. 
ee ae Sas 


May Credit To War 
Lozn Deposit Account 


In connection with the Third 
War Loan Drive, Allan Sproul, 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, on Sept. 15 


notified those banks and trust 
companies in the Second (New 
York) Federal Reserve District 


| qualified to act as special deposi- 
taries of public moneys that the 
| Treasury Department has _ ap- 
|proved a _ procedure to permit 
greater use of their War Loan De- 
posit Accounts. Under the plan, 
,any qualified banking institution 
| may endorse any check payable to 
'the order of the Treasurer of the 
United States, or to the order of 


jority of the electorate in this and' the Reserve Bank as fiscal agent 
other countries not to tolerate a' of the United States, received by 


|government which would sacrifice |such depositary in connection with 


'the report is divided with the ex- 


change in their status, while all 


their prosperity to the canons of | 
financial orthodoxy,” it continues. | 
“The public may be right or'| 


| wrong, but any government which | 


‘followed the American bankers’ | 
hard money lead would be de- 
feated in the _ (first general | 


election.” 


Business Failures 
In August Are Higher | 


Business Failures in August | 
were larger in number than in| 
July, but the amount involved | 
was lower, the August number | 
and amount were lower than in| 
August 1942. Business insolven- | 
cies in August, according to Dun | 
& Bradstreet, Inc., totaled 227 and 
involved $2,905,000 liabilities, as 
compared with 203 involving $3,- 
595,000 in July, 1943 and with 
698 involving $6,781,000 in August 
1942. 

Increases in the number of fail- 
ures in August from July took 
place in all the groups into which 





ceptions of the manufacturing and 
wholesale groups. When _ the 
amount ‘of liabilities involved is 
considered only the Wholesale and 


Retail groups recorded totals 
larger than in July. 
Manufacturing failures last 


month amounted to 33, involving 
$913,000 liabilities, compared with 
43 in July with $2,017,000 liabil- 
ities. Wholesale failures increased 
to 28 from 19 in July and liabil- 
ities involved from $202,000 to 
$435,000. In the retail trade sec- 
tion insolvencies were up to 120 
in August from 98 in July and 
liabilities rose to $786,000 in Aug- 
ust from $429,000 in July. Con- 
struction failures numbered 31 
with $477,000 liabilities in Aug- 
ust which compares with 22 with 
$647,000 liabilities in July. Com- 
mercial service failures dropped 
to 15 in August from 20 in July 
and liabilities involved from 
$300,000 in July to $294,000 in 
August. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve districts it 
is seen that the Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Richmond and San 
Francisco Reserve districts had 
more failures in August than in 
July and the Cleveland and Dal- 
las Reserve districts has no 


the remaining districts had fewer 
failures in August than in July. 





It is worthy of note that the At- | 
lanta, Kansas City and Dallas’ 


a subscription for United States 
Government securities and credit 
the proceeds of such check to its 
War Loan Deposit Account in pay- 
ment for the securities. 





‘Retirement System 
Trustees Elected 


Charles Diehl, Executive Vice- 
President of the Empire City Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, has 
been reelected a Trustee of The 
Savings Banks Retirement System 
by the participating banks of 
Group IV of The Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York. Mr. Diehl served the sys- 
tem for several years as a member 
of the Investment Committee and, 
since January 1 of this year, has 
been Vice-Chairman and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 

Jacob H. Strong, President of 
the Rhinebeck Savings Bank, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., was elected a 
Trustee by the participating banks 
of Group III of The Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York. He succeeds Frank L. 
Gardner, President of the Pough- 
keepsie Savings Bank, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., who was a Trustee 
since the inception of the System 
in May 1941 and a member of the 
Association’s Committee on Or- 
ganization of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. Both Trustees were elected 
to serve for a term of three years 
commencing Oct. 1, 1943. 


Sweden’s Nat’!] Debt Now 
Over Nine Billion Kronor 


Sweden’s national debt in- 
creased by 285,000,000 kronor 
(about $71,250,000 at par) during 
August, thereby for the first time 
exceeding 9,000,000,000 kronor, to 
a total of 9,125,000,000 kronor 


(about $2,281,250,000 at par), 
compared with 2,500,000,000 kro- 
nor (about $625,000,000) in 1939. 
Practically the whole debt is 
placed domestically. The bulk of 
it, or 6,702,000,000 kronor (about 
$1,678,000,000), is funded, and of 
this amount 4,625,000,000 kronor 
(about $1,156,250,000) is repre- 
sented by bond-loans subscribed 
to by the people during the war. 
The floating debt is 2,423,000,000 
kronor (about $605,750,000), and 
the per capita debt is 1,400 kronor 
(about $350). 
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President Asks Home Rule For Puerto Rico Truck Delivery 


President Roosevelt transmitted to Congress on Sept. 28 a report 
embodying a bill proposing that the people of Puerto Rico “be 
given an opportunity for the free exercise of the powers of local 


self-government in all three 


legislative and judicial.” 


been the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States pro- 
gressively to reinforce the ma- 
chinery of self-government in its 
territories and island possessions,” 
adding that “there is no question 


of the Puerto Ricans’ ability now | 


to administer their own internal 
affairs and to assume the attendant 
responsibility.” 

The report forwarded to Con- 
gress by Mr. Roosevelt, was made 
to Secretary Ickes, said a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York 
“Times,” by a group consisting of 


an equal number of Puerto Ricans | 
States | 


and Continental United 
residents as the result of a study 
of insular problems in the sum- 
mer. The legislation was 


tion on the recommendation. 

The committee’s report recom- 
mended that the Puerto Rican 
people elect their own Governor 
and that he, in turn, appoint all 
departmental heads, subject to 
confirmation of the Puerto Rican 
Senate. 


With respect to the proposed | 


legislation, the President’s mes- 
sage stated: 

“Thre would be reserved to the 
President the power to veto only 
such measures passed by the Leg- 
islature as were beyond the 
proper field of local self-govern- 
ment. 


States Commissioner General in 


Puerto Rico upon whom would) 


devolve the responsibility for the 
execution of the laws of 
United States, 
ordination and supervision of the 


activities of Federal civilan agen- | 
and their correlation with | 


cies, 
the activities of insular agencies. 
He would also have authority to 
require reports of all activities of 
the insular government for trans- 
mittal to the President through 
the Secretary of the Interior. The 
fiscal relationship of the insular 


government to the Federal Gov-| 


ernment would not be altered, nor 
would the ultimate power of Con- 
gress to legislate for the territory. 
The people of the island would, 
however, be given assurance of 
the intention of Congress to ob- 
tain the concurrence of the people 
of the island before imposing 
upon them any further changes in 
the organic act... 

“As to the future, it is not pro- 
posed that the political develop- 
ment of Puerto Rico be left to 
chance. On the contrary, it is rec- 
ommended by the committee that 
a continuing joint advisory coun- 
cil, under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary of the Interior, be ap- 
pointed to conduct continuing 
economic and ‘political studies of 
all the elements of the Puerto 
Rican situation and of American 
necessities, to guide us for the 
future. This council must report 
at least once during the life of 
each Congress. 

“In addition to the Secretary of 
the Interior, the council would 
consist of the Governor of Puerto 
Rico’ and the Commissioner Gen- 
eral, who shall serve ex officio, 
and also four persons to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
United States, and five persons to 
be appointed by the Governor of 
Puerto Rico.” 

In concluding his message, the 
President declared: 

“The government of Puerto 
Rico should not be static; it 
should be changed and developed 
as conditions warrant. Tt. i¢ 
equally important that the econ- 
omic situation of the Puerto Ric- 
ans should be improved. I am 
confident that with patience and 


cooperation both these objectives. 


can be attained.” 

A day or two prior to the sub- 
mission of the President’s message 
to Congress, a report by Gov. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell of Puerto 


branches of 


sub- | 
mitted by the Committee as a pos- | 
sible guide for congressional ac- | 


There would be a United | 


the | 
and for the co-| 


government—executive, 


In his special message, the President asserted that “it has long 


> . - 


Rico was released in Washington 
in which it was contended that 
the United States, while extend- 
ing the good neighbor policy to 
all the rest of Latin America, had 
no policy at all toward Puerto 
Rico, but kept its people in “hu- 
miliating suspense, by implication 
neither fit to govern themselves 
nor to become part of the United 
States.” 
soctated Press accounts, 
also stated in part: 

“His report, prepared in Febru- 
ary for the Chavez Committee of 
the Senate which investigated 
social and economic conditions in 
the island, was released by the 
Interior Department.” 


which 


| prepare Puerto Rico 
political freedom in 
“with the 
icans with to 


respect subject 


| peoples” and must grant economic | 


assistance, so that the island can 
be industrialized. 


The question of Puerto Rico’s | 


ultimate status must be deferred, 
ihe said, because “the United 
|States has not prepared the way 
.for the honest settlement of this 
| issue.” 


His 3l-page report was a de-| 


|fense and explanation of his two- 
| year administration. 
The suggestion that Puerto Rico 
| be permitted to elect its own Gov; 
ernor came from Mr. Tugwell 
more than a year ago and was 
reiterated in the report. 
the United States should inaugur- 
ate a deliberate policy of assist- 
ance and after a few years permit 
the electorate to express itself. 
Mr. Tugwell did not specifically 
advocate Statehood for the island 
but asserted that delay in grant- 
ing “the characteristic freedoms” 
of Statehood was now “notable 
and requires excuse.” 


New Locomotives On 
Order Increased . 


Class I railroads on Sept. 1, 
1943, as reported to the Car Serv- 
ice Division, had 28,433 new 
freight cars on order, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Sept. 22. Of this total 
there were 5,551 plain box, 2,825 
automobile box, 3,833 gondolas, 
14,165 hoppers, 300 refrigerator, 
200 stock, and 1,559 flat cars. On 
Sept. 1, last year, the roads had 
a total of 35,063 cars on order. 

Locomotives on order on Sept. 
1, this year totaled 1,038 which 
included 461 steam, four electric, 
and 573 Diesel locomotives. ‘On 
Sept. 1, 1942, they had 861 loco- 
motives on order which included 
323 steam and 538 electric and 
Diesel. 

Class I railroads put 15,744 new 
freight cars in service in the first 
eight months of 1943, compared 
with 53,695 in the same period 
last year. Those installed in the 
eight months of 1943 included 6,- 
783 hopper, 6,257 gondola, 1,830 
flat, 135 automobile box, 688 plain 
box, one refrigerator, three stock, 
and 47 miscellaneous freight cars. 

The railroads also put 408 new 
locomotives in service in the first 
eight months this year, of which 
264 were steam, 14 electric, and 
130 Diesel. New locomotives in- 
stalled in the same period last 
year totaled 514, of which 207 
were steam and 307 were electric 
and Diesel. 

The ODT also reported 48 new 
locomotives on order on Sept. 1, 
and 16 new locomotives installed 
in the first eight months of this 
year by other than Class I car- 
riers. This brings the total of new 
locomotives on order on Sept. 1 
to 1,086 and the number installed 


ais the first eight months to 





This is learned from As- | 


He said the United States must | 
for greater | 
accordance | 
professions of Amer- | 


He said | 


Restrictions Extended 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 
Defense Transportation, on Sept. 
15, ordered restrictions on all 
wholesale and retail motor truck 
deliveries in the Nation. These 
are the same as those which have 
been in effect in the 12 Eastern 
| States and the District of Colum- 
bia since last spring and will be- 
come effective at 12:01 a.m. on 
Oct. 11. This action was taken 
|in Amendment 3B to General Or- 
der 17. 

The restrictions include: 

1. A prohibition against the re- 
tail delivery of packages which 
|'weigh five pounds or less or 
measure 60 inches or less in 
length and girth combined. 

2. Limitations upon the 
quency of retail and 
deliveries of certain commodities. 


fre- 


< . . . . | 
3. A prohibition against Sunday | 
ice, | 


of 
Sunday 


retail deliveries 
milk or cream, 


except 
and all 


In addition 
imposed, the order requires 
delivery truck operators 
eliminate all duplicating or over- 
lapping routes. This does not 
mean, however, that no operator 
may duplicate the routes of an- 
|other. The requirement is that no 


all 


|carrier operate over a delivery | 


|}route which duplicates or over- 
laps another of his own routes. 


The order permits Sunday re- 
' tail delivery 
icther than from milk or cream 
| provided that the other products 
(butter, cheese, etc.) are deliv- 
ered in combination with milk 
and cream. This also applies to 
fruit or vegetable juices and eggs 
|delivered in combination with 
|fresh milk or cream. 


The prohibition against the re- 

tail delivery of small packages 
|\does not apply to deliveries of 
|milk or cream, or the other prod- 
;ucts which may be delivered in 
combination with milk or cream, 
(or to a number of other products. 
These include: 
\fresh or frozen fruits or vege- 
|'tables, meat or poultry, fish or 
|shell fish, medical supplies, dry- 
| cleaned, dyed or altered garments, 
|parts and supplies for repairs, or 
property sold on mail or phone 
order. 
« Under the order, limits on re- 
tail milk deliveries will apply to 
all horse-drawn ‘vehicles as well 
as trucks. 

Extension of the delivery con- 
trols to the remainder of the 
ccuntry was endorsed by Fred M. 
Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, who said there were 
iene reasons” for the ac- 
ion. 








Living Costs Down In ss 
48 Industrial Cities 


The cost of living for wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers in August declined in 48 
of 69 industrial cities surveyed by 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. Living costs were 
higher in 18 of the cities, and re- 
mained unchanged in three of 
them. 

The Board’s announcement fur- 
ther said: 

“The largest decline, 1.8%, oc- 
curred in Flint, Mich., and there 
was a decline of 1.0% or more in 
six other cities. The largest in- 
crease, 1.5%, occurred in Bridge- 
port, Conn. For the United States 
as a whole, the cost of living de- 
clined 0.3%. 

“Living costs were higher this 
August than in August, 1942, in 
all cities for which comparable 
figures are available. Macon, Ga., 
recorded the largest increase dur- 
ing the 12-month period with an 
advance of 8.2%. The smallest 
was shown in New Haven, Conn., 
where it rose only 2.1%. 
of living for the United States as 
a whole stands 4.8% higher than 
/a year ago. and 19.5% above Jan- 
‘uary, 1941.” 





wholesale | 


wholesale deliveries except of ice. | 
to the restrictions | 


to | 


of dairy products | 


bakery products, | 


The cost | 


Record Great Lakes 
lron Ore Movement 


In a determined effort to wipe 
out the deficit which the late 
opening of navigation caused in 
the Great Lakes iron ore move- 
ment, the carriers in August 
'moved 13,976,707 gross (long) 
tons of ore from upper to lower 
Lake ports, setting a new all-time 
record for the second successive 
month, Joseph B. Eastman, Direc- 
tor of the Office of 
Transportation, reported on Sep- 
tember 3. 

Mr. Eastman further added: 
son’s cumulative total to 51,323,852 
tons as of August 30, only 76,000 
tons, 0.1% behind the cumulative 
schedule which must be main- 
tained in order to meet the sea- 
son’s total of 86,500,000 tons. 

“With only foggy weather pre- 
| venting the carriers from exceed- 
ing the 14,000,000-ton mark in 
their movement of ore along the 
route to mills which produce the 
steel required for the Nation’s 
war machine, the Lake carriers 
| topped the month’s quota by some 
27,000 tons a week.” 

I 


Women Controlling 
Election Says Hanley 


The election of any candidate 
today is in the hands of the 
women, State Senator Joe R. Han- 
ley, Republican candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor, told a party 
rally at the Mineola (Long Is- 
land) Fairgrounds on Sept. 25. 
This is learned from Mineola ad- 
vices to the New York “World 
Telegtam,” which quoted Mr. 
Hanley as saying: 

“The women of Nassau, 
women of our State, must and 
will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in elections during 
wartime. With so many of our 
young men of voting age now in 
|military service women are be- 
coming a more dominant factor 
in elections here at home.” 

He added that the women “can, 
if they wish, elect or defeat any 
candidate they choose” and said 
he was sure the women had com- 
plete confidence in the present 
State administration. 


the 





Aug. Cotton Consumption 


Under date of Sept. 14, 1943, the 
Census Bureau at Washington is- 
sued its report showing cotton 
consumed in the United States, 
cotton on hand, active cotton spin- 
dles for the month of August. 

In the month of August, 1943, 
cotton consumed amounted to 
842,260 bales of lint and 108,166 
bales of linters, as compared with 
839,705 bales of lint and 107,334 
bales of linters in July, 1943, and 
924,915 bales of lint and 122,741 
bales of linters in August, 1942. 

In the twelve months ending 
with July 31, cotton consumption 
was 11,098,513 bales of lint and 
1,301,208 bales of linters, against 
11,170,106 bales of lint and 1,487,- 
506 bales of linters in the same 
twelve months a year ago. 

There were 1,928,808 bales of 
lint and 456,335 bales of linters on 
hand in consuming establishments 
on Aug. 31, 1943, which compares 
with 2,117,343 bales of lint and 
465,369 bales of linters on July 31, 
1943 and with 1,925,118 bales of 
lint and 353,088 bales of linters on 
Aug. 31, 1942. 

On hand in public storage and 
at compressors on Aug. 31, 1943, 
there were 8,026,905 bales of lint 
and 44,430 bales of linters, com- 
pared with 7,704,181 bales of lint 
and 57,197 bales of linters on July 
31, 1943 and with 7,539,501 bales 
of lint and 85,293 bales of linters 
on Aug. 31, 1942. 








spindles active during August, 
/1943, which compares with 22,- 
654,790 active cotton spindles dur- 


| . . 
|conference territory 


‘ | Arkansas, 
“The heavy run brought the sea- | 








ABA Trust Conference 
To Be Held in Chicago 


Discussions on current and 
post-war trust problems will fea- 
ture the program for the Mid- 
Continent Wartime Trust Con- 
ference to be held in Chicago on 
Oct. 14 and 15. This conferenee 


|will be held under the auspices 


of the Trust Division of the Amer- 


j}ican Bankers Association and the 
'Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
Defense | 


The 
includes 
bankers from the following States: 
Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, “Minnesota, Missowri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 


of Chicago will act as host. 


| Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennes- 
|see, Texas and Wisconsin. 


Henry A. Theis, President of the 
ABA Trust Division and Vice- 


| President of the Guaranty Trust 


Co. of New York, has announced 
that the program will include four 
sessions with a discussion after 
each topic. 


—_— 


September 1 Cotton Report 


A United States cotton crop for 
1943 of 11,679,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight is forecast by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, based upon information 
as of September 1. This is a de- 
crease of 879,000 bales or 7% from 
the forecast as of August 1, and 
compares with 12,824,000 bales 
produced in 1942 and the 10-year 
(1932-41) average of 12,474,000 
bales. The lint yield per har- 
vested acre is now indicated at 
258.7 pounds. This yield, although 
somewhat above average for the 
past ten years, is 13.8 pounds be- 
low the record yield of 272.5 
pounds produced in 1942. Acreage 
abandonment, estimated at 1.5% 
of the acreage in cultivation on 
July 1, leaves 21,672,000 acres re- 
maining for harvest, 


The September prospect de- 
clined materially from the all- 
time record U. S. average yield 
which was indicated on August 1, 
Dry hot weather which prevailed 
over a large part of the Cotton 
Belt during most of July had re- 
duced the early threat of damage 
from boll weevils, and was almest 
ideal for the development of the 
cotton crop. Continued dry and 
hot weather throughout the month 
of August maintained the crop 
prospect in the eastern part of the 
Cotton Belt, but resulted in con- 
siderable deterioration in the 
western portion. The most severe 
losses in prospective production 
were in Texas where the present 
forecast is 375,000 bales below a 
month ago. Arkansas is down 
200,000 bales, Oklahoma 125,000, 
Mississippi 120,000, and Tennessee 
45,000. In Louisiana the crop was 
sufficiently advanced to escape 
much damage from the drought. 


The report of the Bureau of the 
Census shows ginnings to Septem- 
ber 1 at 1,784,629 running bales 
from the crop of 1943, compared 
with 739,005 for 1942, and 505,720 
for 1941. 


Dodds Sees Search For 
Security Post-War Problem 


The chief post-war problem 
facing the United States is the 
possibility that over - emphasis 
may be placed on security in de- 
mestic economy while underesti- 
mating its importance in foreign 
affairs, Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
President of Princeton University, 
declared on Sept. 29, according to 
the New York “Sun” of Sept. 30. 


The search for security will re- 


| sult in new methods of curbing 


tton | unemployment and will increase 
There were 22,632,776 ‘co 'national production of most mer- 


chandise, Dr. Dodds told the 76 
members of the 1944 class. whe 


‘ing July, 1943 and with 23,000,994 | were graduated at the university’s 


| active cotton spindles during Aug- 
ust, 1942. 


third commencement exercise of 
| the year. 
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Michigan Group Of Smaller War Plants Corp. 
Resigns, Scoring Organization 


The seven members of the Michigan Regional Division of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. resigned on Sept. 29, and in a resolution 


asserted that “five months of diligent effort, substantial expense and | 


use of much manpower has failed to produce results beneficial to 


the war effort.” 

The resolution, drawn a 
Governors of the Michigan Re- 
gional Division in Detroit, asserted 
that small industry has not bene- 
fited “in any way commensurate 
with” the effort expended. 

Associated Press Detroit advices, 
reporting this action, further 
stated: 

“There is as yet no indication,” 
it added, “of a properly’ organized 
effort toward the establishment of 
a sound and practical form of de- 
centralized organization or the de- 
velopment of adequate major pol- 
icies of a type and character that 
will permit this regional organi- 
zation effectively to promote and 
assist the war effort or assist small 
industry in the light of the con- 
tingencies that lie ahead.” 

The resolution asserted that the 
duties of the regional division “ap- 
peared to be to carry out requests 
received from Washington that the 
members contact their Congress- 
men and the press, commending 
the efforts of the SWPC, and ob- 
\ taining favorable publicity for the 
SWPC; that the principal tasks of 
the regional office appear to be 
the compiling of statistics, having 
industry complete questionnaires, 
obtaining letters of commendation 
for use by the Washington office, 
and preparing figures inferring 
results exceedingly favorable to 
SWPC.” 

Members of the Board signing 
the resolution were Wendell W. 
Anderson, Chairman; Chester A. 
Cahn, F. A. Grandy, Willis H. 
Hall, John L. Lovett, Frank Rising 
and Joseph F. Verhelle. 


Foreign Traders To 


at 





Convene In New York 


Problems of post-war 
struction will be the main theme 


recon- 


of the 30th National Foreign 
Trade Convention, which meets in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on Oct. 25-27 inclusive. the 
preliminary program of which has 
been issued by the National For- 
eign Trade Council. The advance 
registrations to date, the Council 
states, far exceed those of any 
previous year, an indication of 
the growing interest taken by 
American foreign traders in the 
measures to be taken to reorgan- 
ize the dislocated channels of in- 
ternational trade and commerce in 
conformity with the general prin- 
ciples agreed to by the signatories 
of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Mutual Aid Agreement. 

The program of the Convention 
includes the major issues occupy- 
ing the minds of those engaged in 
a study of post-war planning: In- 
ternational trade and commerce, 
monetary policy and exchange 
stabilization, transportation and 
insurance, lend-lease, inter-Amer- 
ican relations, American foreign 
property losses in war areas, re- 
habilitation and reconstruction in 
territories occupied by the Allies, 
foreign trade education, etc. 

-The opening session on October 
25 will be addressed by the Chair- 
man, W. A. Mitchell, Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. P. Morgan and Co., Inc., 
New York; Eugene P. Thomas, 
Chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council; William L. Clay- 
ton, Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; John E. Ot- 
terson, Chairman, American Mari- 
time Council, New York; Brooke 
Claxton, Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Prime Minister of Canada. 

Of particular interest and im- 
portance is the program of the 
Bankers’ Luncheon, and the Bank- 
ing Session that follows, on Oct. 
- 25. Monetary policy and exchange 
stabilization will be the leading 
topic, with Dr. Harry D. White, 
Director of Monetary Research, 
Treasury Department, and author 


meeting of the Board 


special 
of the White Plan, as speaker. 
| Other speakers at these meetings 
'will include Wilbert Ward, Presi- 
dent, Bankers’ Association for 
|Foreign Trade and Vice-President, 
|The National City Bank of New 
| York; Joseph C. Rovensky, Vice- 
|'President, The Chase National 
|Bank of the City of New York: 
R. E. Knight, Manager, Foreign 
Branches, Bank of Montreal; Clar- 
ence E. Hunter, Chairman, Com- 
mittees on Monetary Policy and 
Exchange Stabilization of the 
Bankers’ Association for Foreign 
Trade and National Foreign Trade 
Council, and Vice-President, The 
New York Trust Co. 





Trade Reconstruction Committee, 
Clark H. Minor, President, Inter- 
national General Electric Co. of 
New York, and Sir Alan Garrett 
Anderson, Comptroller of Rail- 
ways, British Ministry of War 
Transport, and Honorary Presi- 
dent of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, will speak at the 
Foreign Tirade Reconstruction 
Session. Sir Alan Anderson will 
be accompanied by Arthur Guin- 
aess and Sir Owen Jones, as an 
informal British delegation to the 
Convention, with the object of ex- 
ploring the possibilities of a united 
British and American post-war 
policy. 

Other speakers at the several 
sessions will inelude: 


Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines 
Corp., and Honorary President, 
international Chamber of Com- 
merce; Juan T. Trippe, President, 
Pan American Airways System; 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs; 
John B. Glenn, Chairman, Latin 
American Section of the New 
York Board of Trade; H. H. Pike, 
Jr., Chairman, Cuban Committee 
of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, and Vice-President, H. H. 
Pike & Co., New York; James S. 
Carson, Vice-President, American 
and Foreign Power Co., New 
York; Stanley Powell, Director, 
California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco; Philip Young, Deputy 
Administrator, Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, Washing- 
ton; Frederick C. Crawford, Pres- 
ident, National Association of 
Manufacturers, President, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland; Dr. 
James T. Shotwell, Chairman, 
Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace and member of 
Advisory Committee, Department 
of Cultural Relations, Department 
of State; Robert F. Loree, Chair- 
man, Foreign Property-Holders 
Protective Committee and Vice- 
President, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York; Robert H. 
Patchin, Vice-President, W. R. 
Grace & Co.; Elliott S. Hanson, 
Administrator, Inter - American 
Training Administration, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Washington; Freder- 
ick E. Hasler, President, Pan- 
American Society, Inc., and Presi- 
dent, New York Chamber of Com- 
merce; John Abbink, President, 
Business Publishers International 
Corporation, New York; Felix 
Dayton, Chairman, Tax Commit- 
tee of the National Foreign Trade 
Council; Mitchell B. Carroll, Spe- 
cial Counsel, Tax Committee of 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil; Charles R. Carroll, Chairman, 
Law Committee of the National 
Foreign Trade Council; William 
S. Swingle, Vice-President, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council; 
Judge John W. Haussermann, 
Vice-Chairman, Philippine-Amer- 
‘ican Committee on War Damages 
jand Rehabilitation; J. J. Clarey, 


‘Jr., President, Export Advertising 
Association, Inc.; R. F. Warner, 





of | 


The Chairman of the Foreign ; 


Council _of 
American Importers, Inc.; J.D. 
Fletcher, Vice-President, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

The Wartime Export Forum, 
October 26, and the Industrial 
Group Sessions on October 27, will 
deal generally with current and 
| post-war problems. A large num- 
ber of 
lattend the Convention and 
| participate in the proceedings. 


President, National 


| In his message to the delegates | 


|to the Convention, accompanying 
ithe preliminary program of the 
|Convention, Eugene P. Thomas, 
| Chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, says: 

“The momentous 
are being decided on many battle- 
fronts, and which are shaping the 
future destinies of this and other 
nations, are rapidly materializing 
through the dramatic change in 
Allied military fortunes which is 
bringing us closer to victory. Al- 
ready, the task of relief and re- 
habilitation has begun in the wake 
of the retreating enemy, in which 
United States economic and finan- 
cial interest are deeply involved. 
It is of the highest importance, 
therefore, to voice at this time the 
views of American industrialists 
and business men on the policies 
they conceive to be essential to- 
ward the ultimate coordination of 
domestic and international recon- 
struction planning.” 





More Goal Mines 
Released By Gov't 


Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes on Sept. 14, announced 
the release by the Coal Mines Ad- 
ministration of 167 more mines 
belonging to 100 companies, under 
provisions of the Smith-Connally 
Act. 

Termination of Government 
possession and control over these 
mines brought to a total of 854 the 
number of coal mines returned to 
private possession since Aug. 21. 
Of these, 39 are anthracite mines 
and the remainder are bituminous. 
They are located in approximate- 
ly 25 States. 


The mines released to date have 
an estimated annual production of 
216,113,394 tons, or more than 
32% of this year’s production re- 
quirements of 665,000,000 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal. 


Also the properties of 153 com- 
panies whose mining activities 
have been abandoned were re- 
leased by the Coal Mines Admin- 
istration. It was confirmed by the 
survey of productive efficiency 
that 136 of the companies had 
ceased coal mining activities prior 
to the time the Government took 
possession, and that 17 others had 
quit business since that time. (The 
mines of these 153 companies are 
not included in the cumulative 
total of returned mines listed 
above. ) 

Mines still in possession and 
control of the Coal Mines Admin- 
istration now total 2,524 belong- 
ing to 1,953 companies. 

Secretary Ickes said these re- 
maining mines will be returned in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the War Labor Disputes Act. This 
law provides that the Government 
must release mines from its con- 
trol and possession as soon as 
practicable, but in any event not 
more than 60 days after the res- 
toration of the productive effici- 
ency prevailing prior to taking 
possession of the mines. 


Sir Kingsley Wood Dies 

Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the British 
Cabinet, died in Londen on Sept. 
21. He was 62 years old. Sir 
Kingsley had served as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer since May, 1940 
under Prime Minister Churchill. 
He previously had served as Lord 
Privy Seal and Air Minister and 
had led the movement which re- 
sulted in the éstablishment of the 
Ministry of Health. 





Government officials will | 
will | 


issues which | 


! of 


The Board of Governors of 
of August is estimated 
$100,000,000 during the month. 
of July, reflecting a less rapid 
;credit and a comparatively 
| debtedness. The Board’s 
nouncement further stated: 
“Instalment sale credit 
|creased about 4% 
pared with the 


an- 


monthly 


spring and early summer. 
end of August instalment sale 
ciedit amounted to about $800,- 
000,000 or approximately two- 


a year ago. 

“Instalment loans 
declined during August at about 
the same rate as in the preced- 
ing month. 

“The amount outstanding on 
charge accounts, which customar- 
ily shows little change from July 
to August, declined by about 2% 
during the month and continued 
somewhat below the year ago 
level. 

CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSANDING 


(Short-term credit. In millions of dollars. 
Figures estimated) 


Inc. or Dec. from 
Aug. 31, July 31, Aug. 31, 
1943 1943 1942 
Total consumer 
credit 
Installment sale 
credit: 
} Automotive 190 
Other 615 
tInstalment loans 1,089 
Charge accounts. 1,198 
single-payment 
loans 976 126 


Includes service credit not shown sep- 
irately *Includes repair and moderniza- 
tion loans. 


| A railroad emergency board ap- 
| pointed to investigate the wage 
dispute of more than 300,000 train 
and engine service employees, it 
was announced on Sept. 28, de- 
nied the demands of these em- 
ployees for an increase of 30% or 
$3 per day in wage rates but rec- 
ommended an increase, retroac- 
tive to April 1, 1943, of 444%, 
equal to 32 cents in the basic daily 
rates, or 4 cents per hour. This 
recommendation is now before the 
Economic Stabilization Director 
for final determination. 

The recommended increase was 
limited to the application of the 
Little Steel formula. The board 
.stated that the employees had 
made out a strong case for a wage 
increase “to correct gross inequi- 
ties and to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war,” but under 
the limitations of the Stabilization 
Program its recommendation was 
restricted to an increase permis- 
sible under the Little Steel for- 
mula. One member of the board 
dissented on the ground that the 
authority of the board was not so 
limited, and he recommended an 
increase of 71445%, 
hour. 

The parties to the dispute in- 
cluded virtually all of the rail- 
roads of the country and their 
operating employees — engineers, 
conductors, firemen and trainmen 
engaged in both road and yard 
service. The unions involved were 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
the Order of Railway Conductors, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America. 


Their demands for a 30% wage 
increasee or a minimum. increase 


4,745 1,974 


684 
543 
627 


34 





on the railroads. Jan. 25, 1943. 
Conferences between the carriers 
and the organizations were fruit- 
less, as were attempts of the Na- 
tional: Mediation Board to bring 
the parties together. As a result, 
on May 31, 1943, Chairman Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson of the National 
Railway Labor Pane] appointed a 
special board composed of Walter 
P. Stacy, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, 
' chairman; I. L. Sharfman, profes- 
| sor of economics at the University 
Michigan, and Frank M. 





This decline 
rate of 
small decrease in charge-account in- 


fifths of the amount outstanding} rate 





of $3 per basic day were served 





. Consumer Credit Outstanding Down In August 


the 
|nounced on Sept. 30 that consumer credit outstanding at 
at $4,745,000,000, 


Federal Reserve System an- 
the end» 
representing a decline of 
is smaller than that 
decline in instalment sale 


| Swacker, attorney, New York City. 
de- | 
in August com-/|and engine and yard service em- 
rate of} 
6% that prevailed during the late | 
At the} 10.5% 


Since January 1941 the train 
ployees, as a group, have received 
an increase of approximately 
on the basis of average 
straight-time hourly earnings, as 
of that date, of 89.9 cents. The pro- 
posed increase of 412% of the base 
will give effect to the full 


15% increase of the Little Steel 


outstanding |! formula. 


Mr. Swacker in his dissenting 
opinion stated that he concurred 
in the board’s report in all re- 
spects except that in his view it 
was the duty of the board to go 
beyond the Little Steel formula in 
this case and recommend an in- 
crease of 742% in the basic wage 
rates of these employees. He 
stated that the evidence showed in 
fact an~ inequity arising since 
January 1941 of not less than 16% 
but that a moderate estimate of 
the gross inequity is 712%. He 
based his dissenting view of the 
authority of the board on a 
broader interpretation of the order 
and memorandum opinion of the 
Economic Stabilization Director, 
on the Stabilization Act of Oct. 
2, 1942, and on the view that the 
case of the operating employees, 
like various cases decided by the 
National War Labor Board and 
approved by the Stabilization Di- 
rector, is a “rare and unusual 
case.” 

In two other cases before 
board, involving requests upon 
the Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Coast Railroad for the payment of 
standard wage rates to train and 
engine service employees and to 
train dispatchers, the board de- 
nied the requests. 

“This,” an Associated Press dis- 
patch adds; “is the second major. 
railroad wage controversy. The 
demand of the 1,100,000 non- 
operating employees are still un- 
settled. An emergency board rec- 
ommended a raise of 8 cents an 
hour for them last May. Stabili- 
zation Director Fred M. Vinson 
set it aside in June and proposed 
instead a graduated scale of in- 
creases. 


“The 15 non-operating unions 
opposed the veto of Director Vin-' 
son, signed contracts with the rail- 
roads for the 8 cents and appealed 
to President Roosevelt to approve 
them. The 8-cent hourly increase 
would cost about $204,000,000 a 
year.” 


The recommendation announced 
on Sept. 28, it was estimated, 
would atid approximately $30,000,- 
000 to the railroads’ annual wage 


the 


or 6%4¢ Per | pill. 


Cotton Spinning For Aug. 

The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Sept. 20 that accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,- 
403,030. cotton spinning spindies 
were in place in the United States 
on Aug. 31, 1943 of which 22,- 
632,776 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 22,654,790 for July, 22,777,-' 
328 for June, 22,788,058 for May,’ 
22,893,630 for April, 22,925,194 for 
March, and 23,000,994 for August, 
1942. The aggregate number of 
active spindle hours reported for 
the month was_ 10,091,335,224. 
Based onan activity of 80 hours 
per week, the cotton spindles in! 
the United States were operated: 
during August, 1943 at 122.5% ca- 
pacity. This percentage compares,, 
on the same basis, with 120.0 for: 
July, 129.7 for June, 134.1 for May, 
133.2 for April, 134.4 for March, 
and 137.0 for August, 1942. The 
average number of active spindle: 
hours per spindle in place for the 
month was 431. 
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Proposal For Unified Bank System Griticized 
By Senator Wiley As Totalitarian 


Wis.) criticized on Oct. 1 the recent pro- 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
for a “unified banking system” coupled 
with “well-regulated branch banking limited to trade areas.” 

In his remarks to the Senate, Mr. Wiley said that “all this means 
that apparently in Mr. Eccles’ judgment we should become British- 
minded in our banking methods»————— - 
or that our State and Federal'in the nella field. In other 
banking supervisions are no longer | words, the States should not be 
functioning effectiveiy together, deprived of their right to charter 
and that our system of dual bank-| and supervise banks which are 
ing must be eliminated, with! designed to look after local needs. 
State authority supplanted by a 
-strongly centralized authority.” 
He added that “it cannot be de- 
nied that a single centrally con- 
trolled national banking system 


Senator Wiley (Rep., 
posal of Marriner S. Eccles, 
the Federal Reserve System, 


“Marriner Eccles’ idea is just 
another indication of the thinking 
of some people who believe 
by centralizing more power 
Washington, a better job can 


in 
be 


that | 


would wipe out one more aspect 


done in the hinterland. 


of our traditionally democratic 
economy.” 

The address of Mr. Eccles, re- 
‘ferred to by Senator Wiley, was 
delivered before the recent con- 
ference of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks 
at Cincinnati and was referred to 
in these columns Sept. 23, page 
1227. 

The foregoing. criticisms 
Senator Wiley are quoted from 
the “Congressional Record,’ from 
which we also take the following 
further strictures by the Senator: 

“In every totalitarian country 
one of the first steps was the tak- 
ing over of the banking and finan- 
cial institutions. The control of 
money and credit has always been 
a prerequisite for a strong cen- 
tralized government. 

“We base our Government on 
duality—a Federation of autonom- 
ous States. Here the people are 
sovereign. They have given to the 
State governments the powers they 
possess. They can retake those 
_powers. The Federal Constitution 
' provides that all power not specif- 
ically delegated to the Central 
Government shall be reserved to 
the States. 

“I call attention to Marriner 
Eccles’ statement because I do not 
believe that the National Govern- 
ment should have exclusive power 


“There is no better example of 
the fallacy of such thinking than 
in banking itself. The independent 
country banker has been one of 


country. He has been father con- 
fessor in connection with all the 
financial troubles of the com- 
munity. To him 
sos troubled in spirit and in mind, and 
~ |\they have received aid and as- 
faithful to his trust... . 

“Now it is proposed that his 
bank should simply be a branch 
institution, not a local home-bred 
institution, and, of course, the 


out of date, so a manager would 


is what Eccles was talking about. 


“I stress this matter at this time 
because in the opinion of 
average American centralization 
in government has gone too far. 
I believe that the next nominee 
for President on the Republican 
ticket will ‘ring the gong’ if he 
emphatically tells the American 
people that when the war is over 
he will pledge himself to demo- 
bilize department after 
ment to the extent of at least 50% 
and in many 
get rid entirely of useless agencies 
‘in government.” 


Free Use Of Airports In Post-War Era 
Envisioned By President Roosevelt 


The question of post-war aviation has been under study by the) 
Government for some time, President Roosevelt told his press con- 
ference on Oct. 1, adding that both he and Prime Minister Churchill 
of Great Britain are in agreement concerning freedom of the air. 


Mr. Roosevelt also said that some conversations on aviation also have 
taken place among other Government and Allied officials. 
His views as reported in Asso-*- 
ciated Press Washington advices American territory. 
Oct. 1 were given as follows in “By a free air, do you mean free 
-the New York “Sun”: use of airports that are being | 
He expressed the view that what built?” a reporter inquired. Mr. 
he termed internal aviation ought Roosevelt said he thought so, but 
to be owned by the individual 
countries and added that commer- 
cial and passenger routes in gen- 
eral should be in private hands. 
There might be some exceptions, 
he said, in instances where it is 
desirable to extend a line to some 
area into which a private concern 
could not go profitably. Then, he 
suggested, a governmental line or 
perhaps a United Nations line, 
might be operated with a loss. 
The President’s discussion of 
- aviation was touched off by a re-| 
porter, who noted that Senators | 
- just back from a world inspection | 
trip had manifested considerable | 
concern as to our ability to USE | w 
present air bases after the id 
The reporter said that some’ On the question of domestic con- 
Senators thought that within SiX trol over ‘internal aviation, the 
months after we were out of the | president cited two examples: 


-war we would be out of the air Suppose a Canadian line is es- 
centers. too. ‘tablished to the Bahamas or to 

Mr. Roosevelt replied that there | Puerto Rico, he said. There is no 
. were no more assurances on that, reason in the world why it should 
point than that his questioner and | not be allowed, or why Canadian 
himself would be alive after the | planes should not be allowed to 
war. The point was raised that) refuel in this country, but they 
perhaps the United States would | should not be permitted, he said, 
run into objections if it attempted | to pick up passengers in Buffalo 
to exercise sovereignty over air- | and take them to Miami, as that 
fields it has established in foreign would be internal transportation: 
lands. The President inquired how Or if a British line should be 
we would like it if another nation | set up to Australia and New Zea- 
told us they wanted sovereignty | land, he said, it ought to be able 
_over airports they were using in to refuel in New York and San 


important. 

He hinted at a possibility that 
American airlines might have to 
be subsidized after the war to 
meet foreign competition, but he 
|said that was a 


done. He recalled, however, that 
it had been necessary to grant dis- 
guised subsidies in the form of 


pete with foreign lines. 

Another solution, he said, would 
be the raising of living standards 
in foreign countries, so that their 

wages and operating costs would 
be more nearly in line with ours. 


the great stalwart forces of our | 


have gone the) 


sistance. By and large, he has been | 


banker would be considered to be | 


come from some distant city. That | 


the | 


depart- | 


instances more, and |} 


__|be restricted replacements, 


that ownership of airports was un- | 


detail and that) 
he did not know what would be} 


mail contracts to American ship- | 
ping lines to enable them to com- | 


Problems Of Work 
Week Over 40 Hours 


of a work 
40 hours were 
sidered by Miss Marion A. 
Assistant Secretary of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, in an 
address delivered Sept. 27 at the 
20th annual conference of the Life 
Office Management Association in 
Chicago. 

In lengthening hours, 
said, three questions should be 
considered: (1) how many hours 
can be worked effectively on 
| clerical 
factor cutting general 
(2) what is the cost to the com- 
pany of lengthened hours; and 
(3) with the lengthening of hours 
release persons for war’ work? 
the same time it was 
that surveys taken 
records of 
ing the period in 1941 when com- 
panies were on a shorter 
week, up to the present longer 
hour week schedule, show that 
“there would seem to be no fa- 
tigue factor which needs to 


week 
con- 
Bills, 


Problems 
longer than 


indicated 
and 


ate lengthening of work hours.” 
Regarding even longer 
weeks, Miss Bills stated: 
great probability is that hours 
which approach 50, even when}! 
'clerical work is involved, do pro- 
duce an undesirable fatigue.” 
Miss Bills stressed 
that it is extremely doubtful if | 
insurance companies can absorb 
without a substantial increase in 
cost ratio the part of the cost rep- 
resented by the extra half-time 
pay involved in all hours over 40. 
This is particularly true of life 
companies which have no means 
of raising rates on the 95% or 
more of their business which is 
already on their books. Good 
management, simplification of 
systems, etc., can result in 
creased efficiency but “the in- 
creased cost of the longer work 
week probably cannot-be reduced 
to less than the extra half-time | 
paid over 40 hours and it will 
probably exceed this somewhat.” 
“The third consideration in 
lengthening hours, the most im- 
| portant one, since it is the end 
toward which all the rest are 
working, is: can manpower be re- 
| leased?” Miss Bills continued. “It 
| was the general opinion of Hart- 
|ford companies that few, if any, 
/persons could be released at the 
‘time hours were Jengthened, but 
| they did believe that there might 
and 
| this is exactly what happened.” 
Miss Bills further pointed out 
| that with so many insurance com- 
'pany employees in Hartford 
/working from 12 to 20 hours a 
week on “victory shifts” in local 
factories, an increase to a 48-hour 
| week would probably force these 
|people to reduce the time they 
spent in factories and ‘“‘even were 
we to release the number of 
| people proportioned to the time 
increase, the actual benefit to war 
industries would by no means be 
the full amount.” 


Hill Gets WPB Post 


The War Production Board an- 


“The 





/nounced on Sept. 6 the appoint- 


ment of A. C. C. Hill, Jr. as Dep- 
uty Vice-Chairman for Civilian 
Requirements. Mr. Hill had 
served for some time as assistant 
to WPBeChairman Donald M. 
Nelson but lately has been as- 
sociated with the Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements, headed by 
Arthur D. Whiteside. 


Srntinigco, heak anh Salis passengers 
between those points, and the same 
thing would apply to air routes 
using Africa, he said. 

Answering a question, he said 
he thought that Mr. Churchill 
shared his idea about a free air 
and that the whole thing had been 
under study a long while. The 
talks have been informal, he 
added; and the stage has not been 
reached to .talk about individual 





airports. 


Miss Bills | 


jobs without the fatigue | 
efficiency; | 


‘Wallace Declares ‘Common Man’ Talks Were 
Intended to Stimulate Thinking for Lasting Peace 


Vice-President Wallace, asked to explain the reason behind his 
many speeches about the “common man,” said on Oct. 1 that he is 
trying to stimulate thinking that will make a lasting peace through 
giving the common man everywhere a better living which would in- 
clude better wages, food and housing. 

In reporting the interview, Associated Press Washington advices 
as given in the New York “Sun,’’® 
said: | 

“T have felt,” 
terview, “that 
things were 


There his guar criticism of the 
Vice-President for his thinking 
and utterances ranking from 
something like ‘ ‘star-gazer’ * to de- 
scriptions less complimentary, but 
of his critics he said: 

“I have always felt they were 
valuable. They have been to me. 
By arousing discussion, they give 
you a power to get across your 


he said in an in-| 
a great many 
apt to be passed up) 
too long if we are going to end 
wars. For that reason I have 
made these speeches. They need- 
ed to be made and I will con- 
tinue to make them. There are 
| millions of folks in this country 


| Who feel the way I do.” 


At | 
€a | were having any effect, Mr. 
careful | 
job production cover- | 


| the 
hour 


} in 


work | 


| spect the 


.office, 


M4 | 











Asked if he thought his talks 
Wal- 
lace said: 

“Yes. I have been pleased by 
reaction seen in the mail I 
receive and the folks I have met 
different cities. There has 
been a good reaction in foreign 


b | countries, too, principally in Eng- 
e | 
seriously considered in a moder- | 


land and Latin America.” 

He said he believes that the 
“so-called right wing trend in| 
this country has aroused Latin 
American fears of a revival of 
dollar diplomacy” and that it is 
important “to the future to put 
these fears of Yankee imperial-' 


|ism at rest.” 
the point | 


A modern democracy must re- 
“individuality and po- 
tentialities of the common man,” 
he said in his book-lined Senate | 
“but those potentialities | 
haven’t yet been realized in any 
country. “ 


| ideas that sometimes you may not 


possess yourself.” But criticism 
is valuable only so long as it is 
fair, he said, expressing resent- 
ment against distortions’ of his 
words and thinking. 

Mr. Wallace pointed out that 
his speeches have fallen into two 
categories, foreign and domestic 
post-war goals, with most recent 
emphasis on how they are to af- 
fect this country. 

He emphasized that “post-war 
full employment of labor, tech- 
nology and natural resources in 
the service of the common man” 
had been and would continue to 
be the essence of the speeches. 
But thinking of that post-war life 
in the United States without 
thinking also of how it should be 
in the rest of the world he con- 
tinued, would be unbalanced 
thinking, because only better div- 
ing conditions for all men can as- 
sure lasting peace. 


FHA Head Says No New Housing Financing Plans 
Are Needed In Post-War Period 


Those who are 


busy advocating new methods of financing hous- 


ing have overlooked the fact that the Federal Housing Administration 


is 
Abner 


ready to resume its insurance activities at a moment's notice, 
H. Ferguson, FHA’ Commissioner, told the meeting of the™ 
| Mortgage Bankers Association at Chicago on Sept. 23. 
| with Mr. Ferguson in a conference on post-war mortgage planning, 


Participating 





| were B. C. Bovard, FHA Genera: ® 
' Counsel, 


and representatives of 
commercial banking, savings 
banking, life insurance companies, 
mortgage banking and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. Mor- 
gan L. Fitch, Chicago, President 
of the Illinois Association of Real 
Estate Boards, conducted the pro- 
gram. 

“FHA needs no new legislation 


| to go into immediate action in the 
; small 
| wartime 


home field the moment 
restrictions are lifted. 
There is still about $500,000,000 
of unused insurance authorization 
outstanding under Title II of the 
National Housing Act. This would 
be sufficient to finance at least 
100,000 houses. And the law au- 
thorizes the President to make 
available an additional $1,000,000,- 
000 of authorization if and when 
it becomes necessary,’ Mr. Fergu- 
son explained. 

He drew an optimistic picture of 
the difference between conditions 
we are likely to encounter after 
this war and the end of the de- 
pression. Mortgage money was 
scarce then and it will be plentiful 
after the war. He said FHA would 
continue to adhere to its scientific 
methods of appraising and insur- 
ing of home loans because only 
“through such sound operations 
can FHA successfully aid in the) ; 
battle against such inflationary | 
tendencies as over-valuation and) 
poor construction which might | 
easily deevlop in the very active 
residential construction market) 
that is anticipated.” 


As an example of the influence 
wartime construction may have. 
on post-war building, Mr. Fergu- | 
son said the structures themselves | 
are good and well-located but) 
there is some question of the heat- | 
ing, bath and kitchen facilities | 
which have been used. He said 
there is some doubt of their mar- 
ket acceptance after the war. He 
also observed that the question of | 
rental housing, like the question 


of urban rehabilitation, still re- 
mains to be solved after the war. 


U. Ss. War Casualties 
Total 105,205 


The Office of War Information 
announced on Sept. 17 that casual- 
ties of the United States armed 
forces from the outbreak of the 
war to date total 105,205. The an- 
nouncement says: 

“This total, based on War and 
Navy Department reports, in- 
cludes: Dead, 20,104; wounded, 
28,226; missing, 32,905; prisoners 
of war, 23,970. 

“The War Department report 
(as of Sept. 17) shows Army casu- 
alties totaling 75,714. Of this num- 
ber 9,899 were killed, 23,026 
wounded. There were 22,971 miss- 
ing, 19,818 prisoners of war. Of 
the wounded, 9,946 have returned 
to active duty or have been re- 
leased from hospitals. The casual- 
ties include 12,506 Philippine 
Scouts; of these, 481 were killed, 
743 wounded and the remainder 


‘are assumed to be prisoners of 


war. 
“The Navy Department report 
(as of Sept. 17) shows casualties 


totaling 29,491, made up of 10,205 


5,200 wounded; 9,934 miss- 
These 


dead; 

ing; 4,152 prisoners of war. 

| were divided as follows: 
NAVY 

Dead _ ue. 


Wounded 
Missing 


| Prisoners of War 


Total 
MARINE CORPS 
Dead a 
Wounded 
Missing 
Prisoners of War 


Total 
COAST GUARD 
Dead _ 
Wounded 
Missing 
Prisoners of War_ 


Total .- 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And-Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 

(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
111.07 
110.88 
110.88 
119.88 
110.88 
110.88 
110.88 
110.88 
111.07 
111.07 
110.88 
110.88 
110.88 
110.88 
110.88 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 


U. 8. 
Govt. 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages Bonds 
Oct > 120.65 
+ 120.62 
2 120.62 
1 120.62 
30 120.62 

29 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R. P.U. Indus 


103.30 113.89 116.41 
103.13 113.89 116.41 
103.13 113.89 116.41 
103.13 113. 116.22 
103.13 113.8 116.22 
103.13 113.7 116.41 
103.13 113.7 116.41 
103.13 113. 116.41 
103.30 113.85 116.41 
103.30 113.85 116.41 
103.30 113.7 116.41 
103.13. 113. 116.41 
103.13 113. 116.41 
103.13 113.7 116.61 
103.13 113.7 116.61 
103.13 113.7 116.61 
103.13 113 116.61 
103.13 113 116.80 
103.13 112 
103.13 113 
103.13 113. 
103.13 113 
103.13 113 
103.13 113 
103.13 113 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 

119.20 116.41 98 
119.00 116.22 98 
119.00 116.22 98.7: 
119.00 116.22 98.7% 
118.80 116.41 98 
118.80 116.41 98.7: 
118.80 116.41 98.7 
119.00 116.41 98 
119.00 116.41 98 
119.00 116.41 98. 
119.20 116.41 98.7: 
119.20 116.41 
119.00 116.41 
119.00 116.41 
119.00 116.41 
119.20 116.61 
119.20 116.61 
119.20 116.61 
119.00 116.41 
119.: 116.61 
119.: 116.61 
119.2 116.61 
119.2 116.61 

111.07 119.2 116.61 

111.07 119.2 116.61 
Exchange Closed 
120.30 111.07 119. 
120.30 119. 
120.29 119. 
120.29 119.2 
120.34 119.2 
120.20 119.: 
120.29 119. 
120.19 119.: 
120.18 119 
120.41 118 
119.82 118. 
118.36 118 
116.93 117 
117.11 117. 
117.04 117 
120.87 119 
116.85 116 
118.41 117 
115.90 115. 


Sept. 


on on on tn cn tn nt 
AAA TH 


non 


117.00 
117.00 
116.80 
117.00 
117.00 
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103.13 
103.30 
103.30 
103.13 
103.13 
103.3 
103.30 
103.13 
103.30 
102.46 
102.390 
101.31 
100.65 
100.00 

99.04 
103.47 

97.16 

97.47 

95.32 


113 
113 
113 
113 
112 
113 
113. 
114 


114 
113. 
131.3 
113.13 
113 
112 
112 
114 
111 
112 
109 


116.61 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
117.00 


117.00 
116.22 
115.82 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.04 
117.00 
113.89 


114.27 
112.75 


117.00 
117.20 
117.00 
117.20 
117.20 
117.2¢ 


bo to 
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99.04 
99.04 
99.04 
98.09 
97.78 
97.00 
96.23 
95.47 
94.56 
99.36 
92.35 
92.64 


111. 
111. 


111. 
110. 
110. 
109.79 
109.60 
109.24 
108.70 
111.44 
107.44 


107.62 
106.04 


Pr ago a 


Ww 
o 


“de With 


July 
Jun 2 
May : 
Apr. 
Mar. < 
Feo 
Jan. : 
High 
Low 
High 1942___-_- 
Low i1942-- 
1 Year ago 
Oct. 5, 1942 
2 Years ago 
Oct. 4, 1941 


115.82 


Ww 
rs 


115.63 
115.43 
115.43 


117.40 
114.46 


117.40 107.98 117. 113.89 -70 97.16 111.6: 


119.17 107.27 118.40 115.43 109.24 97.16 112.1 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 
Oct. 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.82 
1.82 : 
1.83 aid 
Exchange Close 
1.83 3.11 
1.83 3.10 
1.83 3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 


3.09 
3.13 
3.15 
3.18 
3.19 
3.21 
3.24 


3.31 
3.09 
3.39 
3.30 


Corporate by Groups 
RR FV. 


3.55 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 


Corporate by Ratings 
Aa A 


2.83 


Aaa 
2.69 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.69 
2.69 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
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2.84 


2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
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2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.81 
2.81 
2.80 
2.80 
2.81 
2.80 
2.80 
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2.80 
2.80 


Aug. P ; 


09 
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2.79 
2.8 

2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.82 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 


co G2 00 & CA & & 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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July 
Jun 
May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb 
dan. 
High 
Low 
High 
Low 


1 Year ago 
Oct.. 5, 1942_- 


2 Years ago 
Oct. 4, 1941 3.28 2.88 3.21 3.93 3.05 2.85 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3%.% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Average Declines Fractionally 


The wholesale commodity price index, compiled by the National 
Fertilizer Association and made public on Oct. 4, registered its first 
decline in 12 weeks. This index, in the week ended Oct. 2, declined 
to 135.8 from 135.9 in the preceding week. A month ago this index 
stood at 135.5, and a year ago 130.2, based on the 1935-1939 average 
as 100. The Association’s report continued as follows: 


A slight fractional decline in the general level of the wholesale 
commodity price index was due largely to a decrease in the total 
_ farm products group. Although cotton and grains moved into higher 
ground, a sharp reduction in the livestock group was sufficient to 
‘cause a decrease for the group as a whole. There was a rise in all 
grains, causing this group to advance noticeably. The food price 
average reached a new peak over a 16 week period due to advancing 
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2.80 | 


’ 


116.80 | 


117.00 | 
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Electric Output For Week Ended Oct. 2, 1943, 
Shows 18.4% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


116.61 | 


115.63 | 


quotations for eggs and potatoes. 
offest a rise in cotton, causing the 
ally. 


A slight decline in wool more than 


textiles group to decline fraction- 


All other group indexes remained unchanged. 


During the week price changes in the index were evenly bal- 
anced with 8 price series advancing and 8 declining; in the preceding 
| week there were 8 advances and 6 declines; and in the second pre- 
| ceding week there were 10 advances and 3 declines. 
WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939 


% 
Each Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


Group 


25.3 © Foods ere 

Fats and Oils 

Cottonseed Oil 
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Cotton  - 
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Chemicals and drugs 
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23.0 
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100.0 All groups combined___- ~~~ 
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1942, 101.4. 


were 


The Edison Electric Institute, 


mated that the production of electricity 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Oct. 2, 


100* 


Month 
Ago 
Sep. 4, 
1943 
138.8 
146.0 
162 
156.4 
195 
148 .: 
152.6 
122 
131.0 
150.5 
104.4 
152.5 
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117. 
119. 
104 


Year 
Ago 
Oct. 3, 
1942 
132.6 
141.8 
153.9 
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178.2 
119.4 
143.3 
119.3 
126.3 
147.4 
104.4 
151.5 
120.7 
117.9 
115.3 
104.1 
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135.9 
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2, 1943, 


25, 


in its current weekly report, esti- 
by the electric light and 
1943 


| was approximately 4,359,003,000 kwh., compared with 3,682,794,000 


| kwh. 
|The output for the week ended Sept. 25, 1943, was 17.2% 


in the corresponding week 


oft the similar period of 1942. 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE 


of 
in 


last year, an increase 


excess 


OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 








Major Geographical Divisions— 
Sn I ea 
Middle Atlantic__—_~ 

Central Industrial__-_ 


| West Central____._____~- 
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‘brass slabs upon its steel-rolling »—— - | 
consumers, notably those produc- 
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/100% mark, all-time tonnage peak. | 


‘of orders for sheets, plates and | 
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DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 


Week Ended— 
July 3 
July 10 


1943 


4,110.793 
3,919,398 
4,184,143 
4,196,357 
4,226,705 

4,240,638 
4,287,827 
4,264,825 
4,322,195 

4,350,511 

4,229,262 
4,358,512 
4,359,610 
4,359,003 


1942 


3,424,188 
3,428,916 
3,565,367 
3,625,645 
3,649,146 

3,637,070 
3,654,795 
3,673,717 
3,639,961 
3,672,921 

3,583,408 
3,756,922 

3,720,254 
3,682,794 


Aug 7 
Aug 14 
Aug 21 
Aug 28 
Sep 4 
Sep 11 007 
Sep. 18 __- 
25 


Oct. 2 PRA 


% Change 
1943 
over 1942 
+20.1 
+14.3 


1941 


2,903,727 
3,178.054 
3,199,105 
3,220,526 
3,263,082 
3.233,242 
3,238,160 
3,230,750 
3,261,149 
3,132,954 
3,322,346 
3,273,375 
3.273,376 
3,330,582 


1932 


1,341,730 
1,415,704 
1,433,993 
1,440,386 
1,426,986 
1,415,122 
1,431,910 
1,436,440 
1,464,700 
1,423,977 
1,476,442 
1,490,863 
1,499,459 
1,506,219 


1929 


1,711.625 


+ 
_ 
-1 
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PNCORDRWAM, 


1,732,031 
1,724,728 
1,729,667 
1,733,110 
1,750,056 
1,761,594 
1,674,588 
1,806,259 
1,792,131 
1,777,854 
1,819,276 
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Steel Operations Continue At All-Time High— 
Plate & Sheet Orders Crowd Mills Into 1944 


“Highlights of steel markets 


this week include intensification 


of the jam surrounding flat-rolled steel and widespread appraise- 
|ment of the electric furnace alloy steel problem,” “The Iron Age” 


9 | States in its issue of today (Oct. 7), further going on to say: 


“There 


were also such developments as the freezing of more mill schedules 
by the WPB and the announcement that one company is processing 


mills. Meanwhile, steel ingot pro- 
duction this week remained at the 


“Because of the great volume | 


other flat-rolled steel, WPB will 
permit steel companies to accept 
more plate and sheet tonnage than 
they had been permitted previ- 
ously to book under CMP regula- 
tions. Obviously, the current tight 
situation will prevent the rolling 
of all the added tonnage and the 
result may be a carryover of or- 
ders into 1944. 

“Up to last week practically all 
plate mills and continuous sheet 
units had received record-break- 
ing directives for prodiction. The 
amount of outstanding tonnage 
which was being offered to mills 
but which could not be fitted into 
schedules was somewhere near 
200,000 tons. 

“Tin plate has been cut back 
to make room for more plates, 
while sheet requirements for over- 
seas container plants have been 
slashed sharply (one project alone 
was reduced from 75,000 tons to 
15,000 tons for fourth quarter). 
Prebably Lend-Lease tonnages 
will be cut during first quarter, 
and some help will be received 
early next year when new plate 
mills start operating. However, 





a critical situation faces certain 
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ing steel shipping drums, in the 
next three months. Inquiries are 
being received for sheets for the 
amplified amphibian truck pro- 
gram, which will be difficult to 
schedule. 

“Reports of the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association on iron ore 
shipments down-lake during Sep- 
tember show a drop from August 
shipments, but the ore movement 
is still relatively high. 

“OPA has established the fol- 
lowing prices on steel for sale by 
Pacific Coast mills: Rerolling in- 
gots, $31 per gross ton f.o.b. mills; 
forging quality ingots, $48 per 
gross ton f.o.b. Pacific Coast ports; 
rerolling billets, $46 per gross ton 
f.o.b. Pacific ports; forging billets. 
$52 per gross ton f.o.b. Pacific 
ports. The latter three prices rep- 
resent the Eastern bases plus 
freight. As previously revealed, 
the Kaiser Co. was given permis- 
sion to sell ingots for Lend-Lease 
at $43 per ton f.o.b. Pacific Coast 
ports.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Oct. 4 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the oper- 
ating rate of steel companies hav- 
ing 94% of the steel capacity of 
the industry will be 100.8% of ca- 
pacity for the week beginning Oct. 


|for the week beginning Oct. 4 
1943, 


|compared to 
| week ago, 1,748,200 tons one month 


| summary 


3, | 


18.4%. 


1,592,075 | 
1,727,225 | 


4, unchanged from last week’s rec- 
ord high, and compares with 
100.3% one month ago and 98.6% 
one year ago. The operating rate 
is equivalent to 1,756,900 
tons of steel ingots and castings, 
1,756,900 tons one 


ago and 1,686,700 tons one year 
ago. 


“Steel,” of Cleveland, in its 
of the iron and steel 
markets, on Oct. 4, stated in part 
as follows: 

“Sheets and plates continue to 
lead demand, with deliveries be- 
|coming more extended, particu- 
larly on sheets, as more continu- 
ous mill capacity is converted to 
plate production. 

“Substantial tonnage still over~ 
hangs the market for last quarter, 
including plate tonnage for the 
Maritime Commission, still un- 
specified, though this is taken into 
account in appraising the situa- 
tion. Trade leaders believe much 
of this will be worked in for 
| fourth quarter, partly through di- 
rectives and in part by new ca- 
pacity. However, most new plate 
mill capacity, estimated at about 
130,000 tons monthly, is not ex- 
pected to be in production until 
early next year. 

“While considerable, plate ton- 
nage approved for fourth quarter 
but not yet scheduled is not so 
impressive as to percentage. Ac- 
cording to some trade estimates it 
may not run more than 3% of 
probable production in the cur- 
rent period. In sheets the per- 
centage may be 6 to 7%, based on 
the much lighter sheet output as 
compared with plates. Cutbacks 
in some items and closer scrutiny 
of inventories may also facilitate 
adjustments. 

“Shipbuilding, including plates 
for hulls and plates and sheets for 
| subassemblies, continues the larg- 
| est user. Producers also are faced 
by large demands for drums and 
a heavy tonnage is expected to 
| come out shortly for the recently 
| announced truck and trailer pro- 
| gram. So much drum stock ton- 
|nage has been placed that the 
| question arises whether there is 
sufficient fabricating capacity to 
utilize it. Shipyard demand will 
be accelerated early next year 
when production of Victory ships 
starts at several yards in the 
East. 


| “Tin plate restriction for fourth 
| quarter, estimated at about 10%, 
‘to divert tonnage to sheet produc- 
tion, is more easily handled than 
|last year when the cut came too 
| late to average production among 
|'the remaining months. This re- 

sulted in almost complete idle- 
| ness in December. 


“A program for about 9,000 do- 
mestic freight cars is understood 
|to have been set tentatively for 
| first quarter. Placing of car or- 
ders is proceeding for that de- 
| livery, including 1,500 for the 
Central of New Jersey. An in- 


| quiry for 800 cars for the Missouri 
Pacific is before the trade. 
“Bookings of fabricated struc- 
turul steel in August totaled 43,- 
951 tons, compared with 80,605 
tons in the corresponding month 
last year. August fabricated ship- 
ments were 51,511 tons, compared 
with 173,899 tons in August, 1942,” 


Moody’s Daily 
~ Commodity Index 


Tuesday, Sept. 28 247.8 
Wednesday, Sept. 29-_--- 248.5 
Thursday; Sept: Joss... 4 
Friday, Oct. : 248.7 
Saturday, Oct. 2....-..-__- 248.4 
Monday; Oct. ~4...5..0..-222_-: 247.2 
I. OMG. Bren ok ee 247.4 
Two ‘weeks ago, Sept. 21_..____ 248.3 
Month ago, Sept. 4__..__..___ 246.8 
Year ago, 235.5 
1949 High, Dec. « 22........: 2388 

OW, PRT Bee oN kc 220.0 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Sept. 25, 1943 Decreased 31,350 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Sept. 25, 1943 was 
4,344,400 barrels, a decrease of 31,350 barrels from the preceding 


mended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of 
September, 1943. The current figure, however, is 435,350 barrels per 
day more than produced during the week ended Sept. 26, 1942. Daily 
output for the four weeks ended Sept. 25, 1943 averaged 4,327,400 
barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,156,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 12,206,000 
garrels of gasoline; 1,437,000 barrels of kerosene; 4,608,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 8,560,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Sept. 25, 1943; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 70,024,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,666,000 barrels of kerosene; 
46,328,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 67,645,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do 
not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P_ A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen- ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Sept. 25, Previous Sept. 25, Sept. 26, 
September Sept. 1 1943 Week 1943 1942 
Oklahoma --~- : 347,000 358,000 +*325,250 2,100 326,200 368,550 
Kansas -- i 2 300,000 290,000 *296,150 750 286,700 296,900 
Nebraska - anil 2,000 Sadi a3 +1,800 1,800 3,300 
Panhandle Texas-_--_-~ 104,000 103,350 84,950 
eRe OOS cin 140,600 140,550 137,950 
West Texas _-_ ---. 333,500 mate 325,050 217,100 
East Central Texas_. 131,200 + 500 130,550 86,450 
Mast Texas ......... 380,000 cal 379,050 362,400 
Southwest Texas --~ 263,550 preaere 260,400 165,300 
Coastal Texas —.----~ 485,300 mee 483,200 326,200 
Total Texas____--~- 1,909,000 $1,946,153 1,838,150 + 500 1,822,150 1,380,350 
North Louisiana ~~~ 81,500 — 850 82,050 98,500 
Coastal Louisiana ~~~ 278,500 spice 277,250 231,550 
Total Louisiana_-_-_ 375,000 399,000 360,000 — 850 359,300 330,050 
A I oS mame 80,100 80,052 76,300 — 1,050 76,750 73,000 
Mississippi —....~-~--~ 50,000 48,850 pains 49,600 73,400 
Ne ea noes 222,800 215,450 — 1,850 217,900 262,350 
ES ein le an 13,800 14,400 — 550 14,100 16,750 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. lll., Ind. 
ane By.) ....--4. 86,600 75,200 — 1,150 76,000 83,550 
Mentucky ......---- 25,500 24,650 — 2,850 23,850 11,900 
Michigan —~_--~_- i 60,100 56,400 — 2,200 57,400 63,000 
Wyoming —~__-_. 6 98,800 102,950 — 1,400 99,350 94,950 
Montana __~--- - 23,200 21,750 + 450 21,450 21,700 
Colorado —.__.- 6,500 7,050 — 450 7,050 6,600 
New Mexico__.-.- 116,600 116,600 109,350 - nER 107,200 97,900 
Total East of Calif. 3,717,100 _ 3,573,700 —14,250 3,546,800 3,184,250 
| NR RE ie 835,000 §835,000 770,700 —17,100 780,600 724,800 
Total United States 4,552,100 4,344,400 —31,350 4,327,400 3,909,050 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables represent the production of all 
petroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate’and natural gas derivatives recovered 
from oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, 
that certain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may- be 
limited by pipeline proration. Actual state production would, under such conditions, 
prove to be less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reported the daily average 
production of natural gasoline and allied products in June, 1943, as follows: Oklahoma, 
27,000; Kansas, 4,900; Texas, 106,400; Louisiana, 19,300; Arkansas, 4,000; Illinois, 
11,500; Eastern (not including Illinois, Indiana or Kentucky), 6,000; Kentucky, 2,200; 
Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 2,000; Montana, 300; New Mexico, 5,400; California, 46,000. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended Sept. 23, 1943. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Sept. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 7 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 9 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 9 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 

§SRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED SEPT. 25, 1943 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 











§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining at Re- tStocks {Stocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas. of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland  sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels Oil 
*Combin’d: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas z 
and Inland Texas... 2,444 88.7 2,060 84.3 5,778 30,534 18,723 18,430 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1_----- 130 3=683.9 102 78.5 294 1,508 817 298 
District No. 2__---- 47 887.2 56 119.1 166 810 63 161 
Ota 0 p<, ae aipcingnnaieaye 824 85.2 717 87.0 2,644 13,594 5,944 3,406 
Okla., Kans., Mo._.-- 416 80.1 350 84.1 1,273 6,203 2,264 1,577 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3_----- 8 26.9 8 100.0 25 64 24 30 
District No. 4--.--- 2832139 = 57.7 104 74.8 326 1,184 421 732 
Selsornia. os 817 89.9 759 92.9 1,700 16,127 12,072 43,022 
Tot. U. 8S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 25, 1943 4,825 86.4 4,156 86.1 12,206 +70,024 40,328 67,645 
Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 18, 1943 4,825 86.4 4,209 87.2 12,736 71,299 40,299 66,893 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Sept. 26, 1942 3,834 11,001 78,474' 45,967 ‘79,341 


*At the r 
barrels; unfini 
and in pipe lines. 


uest of the Petroleum Administration for War. tFinished, 59,841,000 
ed, 10,183,000 barrels. {At refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
§Not including 1,437,000 barrels of kerosene, 4,608,000 barrels of 


gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,560,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended Sept. 25, 1943, which compares with 1,464,000 barrels, 4,420,000 
barrels and 8,524,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week, and 1,265,000 barrels, 
4,215,000 barrels and 7,094,000 barrels, respectively in the week ended Sept. 26 1942, 

Note—Stocks of kerosene amounted to 11,666,000 barrels at Sept. 25, 1943, against 
11,699,000 barrels a week earlier and 12,332,000 barrels a year before, 


Civil Engineering Construction 
$50,722,000 For Week 


Civil engineering construction in continental U. S. totals $50.- 
722,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construction 


| by military combat engineers, American contracts outside the coun- 
| try, and shipbuilding, is 29% lower than the total for the preceding 
week and 207,700 barrels less than the daily average figure recom- | 


week, and is 75% lower than in the corresponding 1942 week as 
reported by “Engineering News-Record” on Sept. 30, which added: 

Private construction for the week is 81% higher than a week ago, 
and 88% above a year ago. Public work, however, declines 46% 
from last week, and is down 83% compared with last year as both 
state and municipal construction and federal volume are lower. 
The current week’s construction brings 1943 volume to $2,488,- 
373,000, an average of $63,804,000 for each of the 39 weeks of the 
period. On the weekly average basis, 1943 construction is 67% below 
the $7,835,927,000 for the 40-week period in 1942. Private volume, 
$329,590,000, is 30% below a year ago, and public construction, 
$2,158,783,000, is down 70% when adjusted for the difference in the 
number of weeks. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1942 week, last | 
week, and the current week are: 


Oct. 1,1942 Sept. 23,1943 Sept. 30, 1943 | 





Total U. S. Construction ____$203,321,000 $71,951,000 $50,722,000 | 
Private Construction ______ 9,107,000 9,491,000 17,146,000 | 
Public Construction _____~_ 194,214,000 62,460,000 33,576,000 | 
State and Municipal_____ 10,382,000 8,366,000 3,915,000 
NE seth 183,832,000 54,094,000 29,661,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over a week ago are 
in waterworks, sewage, commercial building and large-scale private 
housing, and unclassified construction. Gains over the 1942 week are 
in commercial buildings, and earthwork and drainage. Subtotals for 
the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $445,000; 
sewerage, $966,000; bridges, $294,000; industrial buildings, $530,000; 
commercial building and large-scale private housing, $16,257,000; pub- 
lic buildings, $17,924,000; earthwork and drainage, $1,207,000; streets 
and roads, $3,510,000; and unclassified construction, $9,589,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $6,908,- 
000, and is made up of $1,378,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
and $5,530,000 in RFC loans for industrial construction. 

New construction financing gor the 39 weeks of 1943, $3,037,- 
207,000, is 67% below the $9,532,568,000 reported for the 40-week 
period in 1942. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals—Supply Of Gopper An Fy 
Actual Consumption. About In Balance | 


Editor’s Note—At the direction of the Office of Censorship cer- 
tain production and shipment figures and other data have been omitted 
for the duration of the war. 

“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” 
stated: “Owing to improved shipping conditions, the use of steel for 
certain shell cases, and a larger return of scrap, the United Nations 


Committee made to the Combined Raw “Materials Board and the | 
Combined Production and Re-® 
sources Board, released for publi-]42% sales in the week previous. | 
cation on Sept. 29. So far as prices| With October requirements of | 
were concerned, interest last week | 7onsumers about covered, the in- | 
centered in quicksilver. The metal| dustry looks for quiet market) 
was available in New York at} conditions to continue until books 
lower prices. The Department of|are opened for November busi- | 
Munitions and Supply of Canadajness. The fact that the stockpile | 





in its issue of Sept. 30, | 


have now reached ‘a rough balance’ between supply of copper and | 
actual consumption, according to a report of the Combined Copper | 


reports that the contracts of Cana- 
dian producers of cobalt and 
quicksilver with Metals Reserve 
Co. are not expected to be re- 
newed.” The publication further 
went on to say in part: 


Copper 


Now that copper appears to be 
moving out of the “most critical” 
classification of war materials. 
producers hope that WPB will 
ease the conservation measures 
governing some of the more or 
less essential civilian products. 


The Combined Materials Com- 
mittee pointed out last week that 
demand as forecast some months 


possible heavy sinkings of ships 
carrying ore and copper. The 
position in this respect has been 
much improved. Collection of 
scrap in the United States will 
exceed previous estimates. The 
committee emphasized that the 
balanced position of copper is de- 
pendent on maintaining existing 
and projected production rates. 


WP B is taking action to remedy 
the labor shortages at the brass 
mills, Donald M. Nelson stated. 


Production of copper in the 
Belgian Congo has increased from 
121,000 metric tons in 1939, the 
latest year officially reported, to 
nearly 170,000 tons in 1942, ac- 
cording to press reports from 
England. This would indicate 
that Katanga has increased oper- 
ations to the highest rate on 
record. = mqioee” 

Lead 





Sales of common lead during 
the last week exceeded by about 


ago necessarily took into account | 





of lead has been reduced by a fair | 
percentage is welcomed in most 
quarters and is viewed as a favor- | 
able development. Figures on the 
supply situation are not available | 


or 99% 
a pound, 


Chinese, tin, continues 


at 51.125¢ 


Molybdenum 


The Department of Munitions 
and Supply of Canada _ reports 
that molybdenum is now being 


produced in Canada in “substan- 
tial quantities”. Before the end 
of the first half of this year, a 


|large Quebec mine went into pro- 
| duction, 


and its output, when 
added to that of two smaller prop- 
erties, which began producing late 
in 1942, will make a material dif- 
ference in the over-all supply 
position. The Metals Controller 
is exploring the possibility of es- 
tablishing a roasting plant in 
Canada for’ producing molybdic 
oxide from molybdenite concen- 


| trates. 


Quicksilver 

Despite recent modification of 
the conservation order, the posi- 
tion of the market for quicksilver 
is regarded as uncertain. Offer- 
ings are increasing, with some 
producers anxious to enter into 
long-term contracts at concessions 
from the price level now prevail- 
ing. There appears to be nervous- 
ness as to whether the Metals 
Reserve will renew its buying 
program at the end of the year. 
During the last week prices in 
New York ranged from $195@$197 


‘per flask, a reduction of $1. 


The Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Canada, reports that 
the development of quicksilver 
production in Canada has been an 
outstanding achievement of this 


war. Today, Canada is one of the 
important producing countries, 
and sufficient metal is being 


turned out to allow for exports to 
Allied countries. A new property 
is being developed in British Co- 
lumbia, the Canadian authorities 
report. 

Silver 


The London market for silver 
was quiet, with the price un- 
changed at 23144d. an ounce. The 
New York Official for foreign 
| silver continued last week at 
4434¢. 

Daily Prices 

The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
1942, page 380. 





———— 


WHG Orders 48-Hour - 
Week In Los Angeles 


A 48-hour work week for news- 


for publication. | papers, the motion picture indus- 


Zinc . 

October allocations of zinc 
started to come through yester- 
day. The rush for zine appears to 
have diminished in some direc- 
tions, which the trade believes is 
due to a more conservative buying | 
program by consumers. In other | 
words, inventories now are being 
held down to a minimum, 


officials that war production must 
be maintained at the peak rate for 
a long time to come. 


week. 
Tin 

Substitution of other metals for 
tin has been made in solders, bab- 
bitts, bronzes and bearing metals, 
Clyde E. Williams, Director of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, told a 
group of engineers recently. The 
main problem left is the tin re- 
quired for tin cans, he said, and 
tinplate is now being made by 
electrolytic deposition, resulting 
in a substantial saving in con- 
sumption of tin. 


The price situation in tin was 
unchanged last week. Straits 
quality metal for shipment, in 
cents a pound, was nominally as 
follows: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Sept. 23.222. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 24_- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 25_- . 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 27.__-- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Bept, 26.22... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 29....... 52.000 52.000 52.000 





not- | 
withstanding warnings from high | 


There were | 
no price developments in zinc last | 


try, privately owned utilities and 
commercial printers in Los An- 
geles, Ventura, Orange, Santa 
Barbara and Riverside Counties 
in California, was ordered by the 
War Manpower Commission on 
Sept. 30, according to a Los An- 
geles dispatch Sept. 30, to the 
New York “Times,” in which it 
| was also reported: 

The only exceptions within 
| these industries are clerical work- 
ers, who will be on a 44-hour 
week, and actors, executives and 
others in the motion picture field 
who keep irregular hours. 


Between 18,000 and 20,000 util- 
_ities workers will go on the 48- 
hour week schedule as a result of 
the decision. Scores of thousands 
more in the other fields likewise 
will join many who recently went 
on the longer hours without any 
application for exemption. 

The ruling on the film industry 
was a review of the Committee’s 
previous action. The Committee 
overruled an appeal and stood by 
its decision. 

A committee spokesman ex- 
plained that editorial workers on 
newspapers, including reporters 
and photographers, were not con- 
sidered clerical employes and 
would go on the longer schedule. 

Under the Wages and Hours Act 
time-and-a-half must be paid in 
all the industries for work in ex~- 
cess of 40 hours per week. 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of 
soft coal in the week ended Sept. 25, 1943, is estimated at 12,075,000 
net tons, compared with 12,050,000 tons in the preceding week and 


11,577,000 tons in the corresponding period last year. Total estimated | 
output of soft coal to date exceeded that for the same period in 1942} 


by 1.8%. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the total production of 
Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Sept. 25, 1943, 


1,299,000 tons, an increase of 36,000 tons (2.9%) over the preceding | 


week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
of 1942 there was an increase of 15,000 tons (1.2%). The calendar 
year to date shows an increase of 0.1% when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1942. , 
The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of by-product coke in the United States for the week ended Sept. 25, 
1943, showed an increase of 3,100 tons when compared with the out- 
put for the week ended Sept. 18, 1943. The quantity of coke from 
beehive ovens increased 6,400 tons during the same period. 
ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
(In Net Tons—000 Omitted.) 
—————Week Ended- 
Sep. 25, *Sep. 18, 
1943 1943 
Total incl. mine 12,075 12,050 
Daily average 2,013 2,008 
*Revised. tSubject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 

—Week Ended—— -— 
$Sep.25, {Sep.18, Sep.26, Sep. 25, Sep. 26, Sep. 28, 
1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1929 
1,299,000 1,263,000 1,284,000 45,023,000 44,998,000 52,254,000 
1,247,000 1,212,000 1,233,000 43,221,000 43,198,000 48,492,000 


January 1 to Date———— 
*Sep. 20, Sep. 26, Sep. 25, 
1943 1942 1937 
432,505 424,791 322,991 

1,899 1,884 1,433 


Sep. 26, 
1942 
11,577 

1,930 


Bituminous coal 
and lignite 
fuel 


~ ——Cal. Year to Date 
Penn. anthracite— 
“Total incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial production 
By-product coke— 
United State total_ 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 171,200 

*Includes washery and dredge coal, 
operations. tExcludes washery fuel. {Comparable data not available. 
vision. { Revised. 

ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 

(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

Week Ended 
Sep. 19, 
1942 
383 
5 


1,250,400 1,247,309 1,210,000 46,594,600 45,648,500 


164,800 167,900 5,809,800 6,094,300 5,132,000 


and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
§Subject to re- 


Sept. 
average, 
{1923 
406 








Sep. 18, 
1943 


382 
5 


Sep. 18, 
1937 
256 

3 

65 
135 
+t 
1,005 
370 
75 
138 
864 
169 


Sep. 11, 
1943 
362 
5. g 5 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 92 84 
Colorado 161 131 
Georgia and North Carolina__ 1 1 
Tilinois 1,525 1,333 
565 501 
42 39 
147 142 
959 949 

395 302 277 

36 32 34 

4 4 4 


Sep. 20, 
1941 
341 

5 

103 110 
166 157 

1 1 
1,239 1,107 
525 480 
48 52 
171 149 
953 


96 
214 


587 
550 
117 
168 
713 
248 

40 
27 


Kentucky—Eastern 
Kentucky—Western 


15 
Montana (bituminous 

78 
36 


93 


97 
} 34 


68 
36 } 


New Mexico 56 
North and South Dakota 

"29 
861 
585 
119 


48 
700 
2,898 
147 


45 
693 


35 
653 
2,782 
120 


Pennsylvania (bituminous) __ 
Tennessee 
Texas (bituminous and lig- 
26 
103 
245 
58 
1,474 
857 
165 
*e4 


+ 
93 
409 
27 


g 
118 
390 

33 

2,210 
948 
180 

1 


Washington 
*West Virginia—Southern___. 
West Virginia—Northern-__. 998 


1 











Total bituminous and lig- 
- 9,249 
794 


11,814 
714 


11,575 
1,190 


11,704 
1,265 


10,453 


nite 
§Pennsylvania anthracite-__. 1,263 1,183 


Total all coal 12,765 12,969 11,642 10,043 12,528 


*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. fIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “Other Western 
6States.”” ttLess than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Commodity Index Unchanged 
During Week Ended Sept. 25, Says Labor Dept. 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on Sept. 30 that except 
fer minor fluctuations in agricultural commodities, prices in primary 
markets were steady during the week ended Sept. 25. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ comprehensive index of nearly 900 price series re- 
mained unchanged at 102.9% of the 1926 average. It was 3.5% higher 
than a year ago. 

The Department’s announcement further said: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Average market prices for farm 
products rose 0.2% during the week, largely because of higher quota- 
tions for barley, lambs, cotton, eggs, seeds, apples, and potatoes. 
Lower prices were reported for oats and wheat, for calves and hogs, 
and for lemons and wool. The index for farm products is 0.2% below 
that for the corresponding week of August but more than 15% higher 
than at this time last year. 

“Led by an increase of 2.7% for fresh and dried fruits and vege- 
tables, average prices for foods in primary markets rose 0.4%. 

ions were also higher for rye flour. Markets were lower for 
cereal products such as oatmeal and pretzels, and for mutton. 

“Industrial Commodities—In the building materials group, 
slightly higher prices for maple flooring and turpentine were offset 
by lower prices for gum and oak lumber. The indexes for all indus- 
cae groups of commodities were unchanged from the mid-September 


The following notation is made: 

During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked (*), 
however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 














rts. 
The following table shows index numbers for the principal groups 


Was | 


of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for Aug. 28, 1943, and Sept. 26, 
1942, and the precentage changes from a week ago, a month ago, and 
a year ago: 
(1926=-100) 
Percentag2 changes to 
Sept. 25, 1943 from 
9-26 9-18 8-28 9-26 
1942 1943 1943 1942 
99.4 0 0 KR. 


9-18 
1943 
102.9 


9-11 
1943 


102.38 


8-28 
1543 
102.9 


9-25 
1943 
102.9 
123.8 
104.9 
118.4 
97.0 
81.6 
103.8 
112.5 
100.2 
104.2 
92.6 
112.¢ 
92.8 
100.1 


Commodity 
All 


groups 
commodities 


123.2 *124.0 
104.8 105.5 
118.4 118.4 
97.( 97.0 
81 81.8 
103. 103.8 
112.! 112.1 
100.: 100.2 
104.: 104.2 
92 92.4 
112.: 112.8 
92. 92.8 
100. 100.0 


123.6 
104.5 
118.4 
97.0 
81.6 
103.8 
112.5 
100.2 
104.2 
92.6 
112.4 
92.8 
100.1 


| Farm 
| Feods 
| 


| Hides 


products 


oOo, 


wro 


and leather 
| Textile products 
Fuel and lighting materials 
| Metals and metal products 
|} Building materials ae 
Chemicals and allied products 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 
Raw materials - , 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products 
All commodities other 
farm products —_ pile Soaar ds 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods 


*Preliminary. 


products 


hr ow 
oe noe UW 


96.2 
104. 

88 
101.£ 

92.4 


99 5 


oooneo 


Cc 


than 


98.5 98.5 98.5 98.4 97 


97.4 4 97.4 97.3 95 


97 


8 
Trading On New York Exchanges 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 


sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Sept. 18 (in round- 


of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,917,810 shares. 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 11 of 
1,260,435 shares, or 17.88% of total trading of 3,526,460 shares. 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Sept. 18 amounted to 264,510 shares, or 14.94% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 884,920 shares; during the Sept. 11 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 235,895 shares was 
15.04% of total trading of 784,145 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Steck Exchange and Reund-Lot Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 18, 1943 
Total 
for week 
61,440 
3.836.370 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales __- Wee 3 
tOther sales - 

Total sales —__- 3.917.810 

B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of 
bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 

Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases _______-~ 
Short sales ..__--- 
+Other sales ._.-.-~-- 


388,000 
38,160 
288,160 


326,320 


Tetal aaies:. .....—- Sissel Ss od eins ecco eat 

2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purcnmases -__--__--- ni 

Short sales ~..--- : pooh 

Se SS Se oe a 


207,720 
13,500 
160,550 


Total sales 174.050 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases = ce 
Short sales 


See SO, oe. 


121,680 
16,480 
121,090 
Total sales 137,570 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales ._--- 
sOtaer wiles... <__- 


717,400 
68,140 
569,800 





Total sales 637,940 17.30 
Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 18, 1942 
Total 
for week 
5,245 
879.675 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales —_ eit 
pT SS ae Sere mn 
RR ae 884,920 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for 
Members: 
1. Transactions of speclalists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales ____ 
{Other sales 


the Account of 


74,035 
3,225 
69,835 


Total sales 73,060 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

Toons. parcnaces — 

UN, ne i 
tOther sales 


33,975 


20,140 
Total sales 20,140 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


29,110 
50 
34,140 


Total sales 


4. Total— 
Total purchases 


34,190 








Total sales. 
C. mag Transactions for the Account of Special. 
e— 
Customers’ short sales 
§Customers’ other sales 


Total purchases 42,887 


Total sales. 25,688 

*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

fIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exehange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

+Round-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with “other sales.” : : 

Sales marked “short exempt’ are included with “other sales.* 


127,390 


0 
42,887 

















The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Oct. 2 | 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the | 


members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 18, continuing | 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- | 


let transactions) totaled 1,355,340 shares, which amount was 17.30% | 
This | 


On | 


Increase 


| country.” 
| recommended by Mr. Ickes, 
_ added, 
gasoline to consumers less than 


“must the 
greatest petroleum-producing na- 
| tion 
| winter for want of fuel oil? 
'must farm and factory workers 
have only one gallon of gasoline’ 





‘civilian use.” 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Oct. 2 
a summary for the week ended 
Sept. 25 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
iransactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handled odd lots 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a series of 
current figures being published 
by the Commission. The figures 
are based upon reports filed with 
the Commission by the odd-lot 
dealers and specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 

LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 


ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Sept. 25, 1943 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Numbe: 16,177 
Number of share: 457,962 
Dollar value 17,496,955 
Odd-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
‘Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short 
Customers’ other 


of orders 


124 
17,750 


sales 
sales 
Customers’ total sales 17,874 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short 
Customers’ other 


3,868 
449, 863 


sales 
sales 


453,731 
14,921,031 


Customer total sales 
Dollar value 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers—— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
yOther sales 


220 
130,830 


Total sales 131,050 


Round-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers—— 
Number of shares 
‘Sales marked ‘‘short 
ported with ‘‘other sales.”’ *tSales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 
liquidate a long position which is less than 
a-round lot are reported with “other 


In Oil Price 
Urged By Pettengill 


An immediate increase in the 
price of crude oil to stimulate 
search for new fields and insure 


137,020 
exempt’’ are re- 


/adequate production for war and 


essential civilian needs was urged 
on Sept. 24 by Samuel B. Petten- 


gill, former member of Congress. 


Tulsa, Okla., advices to the New 


| York “Herald Tribune” reporting 
| this, added: 


Mr. Pettengill charged, at a 


/meeting of leading Oklahoma and 
| Texas oil operators, that “bureau- 
_crats in Washington” are chiefly 
'responsible for the oil shortages, 


but he made an exception of Har- 


‘old L. Ickes, Petroleum Adminis-. 
| trator for the War. 


Mr. Ickes, he 
pointed out, has urged a moderate 
price increase, and “if he cour- 
ageously fights for his recom-, 
mendation he will serve his 
The price’ increase 
he 
would raise the cost of 


one cent a gallon, or about $2 a 

year. 
“Why,” asked Mr. Pettengill, 
people living’ in the 


in the world go cold this 
Why 


where they formerly used six, in 
a country that produces 60% of 
the world’s oil but has only 6% 


of the world’s people?” 


He agreed that there have been 
legitimate reasons for oil short- 
age, such as increased war de- 
mands and the submarine peril 
off the east coast, but he con-° 
tended that “but for bureaucrats” 
oil supplies would be more ade-, 
quate. 

Mr. Pettengill said the small 
interests in the petroleum indus-. 
try are “being squeezed out of the 
nation’s life between rising costs 
and frozen price ceilings.” He 
added that the “black marketer is 
thereby given a new field,’ and 
warned that if the war should 
be of long duration needless loss 
of life will be caused by lack of 


“adequate oil for military and 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 


Ended Sent. 25, 1943 Increased 4,545 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 25, 1943, 
totaled 907,311 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on Sept. 30. This was an increase above the corresponding week oi 
1942 of 9.884 cars, or 1.1%, but a decrease below the same week in 
1941 of 12,483 cars or 1.4%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of 
4.545 cars, or 0.5% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 402,261 cars, 
2.359 cars above the preceding week, but decrease 
below the corresponding week in 1942. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
102,606 cars, an increase of 951 cars above the preceding week, 
an increase of 12,741 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Coal loading amounted to 179,814 cars, an increase of 656 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 8,420 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Grain and grain products loading 
of 910 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 5,266 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Sept. 25, 
totaled 37.957 cars, a decrease of 327 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 4,623 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Live stock loading amounted to 23,657 cars, an increase of 2,707 


Sept. 25, increased 


an increase of 
of 23,543 cars 


a 


totaled 
and 


totaled 53,214 cars, a decrease 


cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 3,456 cars above | 


the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone, load- 
ing of live stock for the week of Sept. 25, totaled 18,821 cars, an 
increase of 2,611 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 
2.806 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Forest products loading totaled 43,684 cars, a decrease of 1,947 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 6,378 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1942. 

Ore loading amounted to 87,147 cars, an 
above the preceding week and an increase of 9,013 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,928 cars, an increase of 243 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 909 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1942, except the Pocohontas, Southern and Centralwestern. 


| Winston-Salem Southbound... 


| 


} 


| Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_ 
| Great Northern_________ 
| Minneapolis & St. Louis____._._______-_ 


increase of 486 cars| 
| Spokane International 


All districts reported decreases compared with 1941 except the North- | 


lwestern and Southwestern. 


1943 
3,530,849 
055,640 
.073,426 
136,253 
149,708 
151,146 
307,406 
,554,446 
901,075 
834,671 
902,766 
907,311 


31,504,697 32,239,824 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Sept. 25, 1943. 
During this period 62 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week last year. 


western. Centra 


1941 
3,454,409 
2,866,565 
3,066,011 
2,793,630 
4,160,060 
3,510,057 
4,295,457 
3,581,350 

797,791 
914,656 
907,969 
919,794 


31,267, 749 


5 weeks 
4 weeks 


‘ January 
{t Februar: 
4 weeks of March 
4 weeks of April 
5 weeks of May -_- 
4 weeks of June —__ 
5 weeks of July 
4 weeks of August 
Week of September 4 
Week of Sé€ptember i1 
Week of September 18 
. Week of September 25 


We Wh WWW 
Wom Wm OW 


903,099 
897.427 


Tota! 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS)—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 


25 
Total Loads 
Received from 


Connections 
1943 1942 
1,526 1,240 

186 167 

15,179 
2,223 
40 
2,648 
11,591 
11,008 

127 
1,169 
2,445 

19,740 
7,065 
2,748 
1,826 
13,780 


Railroads Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded 
1943 1942 
284 
894 
6,318 
1,467 
38 
1,047 
6,609 
7,603 
479 
1,676 
283 
13,434 
4,522 
158 
2,285 
8,837 
2,32V0 
6,156 
2,425 
49,713 
9,090 
1,100 
8,026 
365 
7,915 
5,526 
850 
346 
1,067 
424 
6,129 
5.560 


Eastern District— 


Rie ArPer no i a Rbialaaiciaistieis sala 

Bangor & Aroostook 

Boston & Maine_____ 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville____. 

SpOET Ak BOP aoe oS 

Central Vermont 

Delaware & Hudson_________-_ : 
. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 

Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___- 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 

Zrie____- 


1941 
649 
930 

9,121 
1,697 
27 
1,488 
7,839 
10,428 
3i7 
2,496 
351 
16,443 
5,633 
203 
1,431 
9,579 
3,254 
6,700 
2,670 
53,409 
12,781 
1,702 
7,455 
557 
8,749 
6,769 
857 
416 
1,294 
616 
6,109 
5,780 


1,932 
53 
2,886 
10,863 
9,984 


iohish & New pee age SRNL, OS RS 

Lehigh Valley.__......-. _~ . 

Maine Central 

Monongahela 

Montour__...._..- 

New York Central Lines_-_____ eG PEEL 

_N. Y.. N. H. & Hartford 

New York, Ontario & Western 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis___-_-_--. 

_N. Y., Susquehanna & Western___--~-~-. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette 

' Pittsburg & Shawmut 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia 1,147 
386 

6,356 

6,080 


172,313 





163,016 187,750 231,100 


| a ED EE IN RT ce ee 








Allegheny District— 


' Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Baltimore & Ohic 

- Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley 
Cambria & Indiana 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 


754 
46,375 
6,980 
327 
1,785 
7,555 
643 
223 
154 
1,817 
1,922 
87,337 
15,380 
21,497 
4,294 


197,043 


Ligonier Valley_._-....------------ - 
* Long Island 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pennsylvania System 
Reading Co 
- Union (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland 


Total. 


2,038 
91,967 
17,535 
21,004 

4,605 


199,681 


28,774 
8,296 
11,687 


177,891 


4,288 
186,606 


12,543 
173,751 

















Pocahontas District— 

* Chesapeake & Ohio.w_..........-.~--. 
Norfolk & Western... 

Virginian 


28,247 
23,375 
4,790 


56,412 

















| Chicago & Illinois Midland______ 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


| Burlington-Rock Island 


| Litchfield & Madison 


| Missouri & Reranses 
13,920 | 


|; Quanah Acme & Pacific 


| Texas & Pacific 
Wichita Falls & Southern_._____-~---~-_- 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 

1943 1942 

335 
3,174 
1,153 

10,479 
5,341 
1,615 
2,671 

325 

819 
1,780 


Railroads Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1942 
351 
681 
72 
,697 11,268 
766 4 
324 
629 l 
379 
119 
331 


Southern District— 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern___ 245 
Atl. & W. P W.R. R. of Ala. : 653 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgia 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
Clinchfield 
Columbus & Gree nvi 
Durham & Soi ithern. 

Florida East Coast 


1943 1941 


367 

945 

845 012 
10,672 425 
80C 4,563 4,519 
393 5 ,336 
737 7 2,532 
530 182 
131 328 
763 


,970 
Gainesville Midland 30 40 107 
Georgia_ SARE 931 .398 2,858 
Georgia & Florida 365 321 507 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4,104 081 4,506 3,989 
[Hinois Central System ,240 2,017 29,886 111 
Louisville & Nashville Z 5,005 ,519 27,985 ,768 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 218 197 204 759 
Mississippi Central 284 222 239 484 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St 3,557 3,884 3,835 911 
Norfolk Southern _-_ oPRe ,010 ,373 1,594 .784 
Piedmont Northern. ‘ 340 321 495 ,209 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_ 413 424 * 498 9,972 
Seaboard Air Line__ dies 8,825 10,202 10,296 ,667 
Southern System 21,256 3,703 26,022 23,533 
Tennessee Central 520 538 539 


938 
138 119 185 984 


381 
2,601 
9 


623 


2,069 
1,286 


1,031 





112,467 





Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western___ 
Chicago, Milw., 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 


15,868 
3,438 
11,743 
4,686 
423 
562 
10,307 
95 
5,887 
1,032 
55 
2,394 
2,962 
5,278 
548 
3,469 


3,623 
10,939 
4,645 


1,211 
10,439 
710 
25,212 
651 
2,106 
2,066 
8,026 
13,172 
201 
2,725 


1,267 


Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South__- ‘ad 110 
Green Bay & Western_ 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 63 
2,519 
3,339 
5,773 


Minn., St. Paul&S.S.M 


Northern Pacific_____ 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 3,252 





145,713 68,747 69,496 








Central Western District— 


Atch,, Top. & Santa Fe System 25,626 
3,149 
650 
21,138 
2,466 
13,666 
2,852 
1,089 
4,783 
986 
1,515 
1,903 
1,267 


14,542 
4,185 
100 
13,404 
984 
12,243 
5,506 
2,199 
8,016 
10 
1,388 
2,326 
437 
116 
723 

0 
14,408 
2,090 
18,210 
6 
4,740 


12,810 
4,780 
113 
12,717 
882 
12,669 | 
4,022 | 
2,058 
6,807 
24 
1,668 | 
2,315 
460 | 
118 | 
667 


Bingham & Garfield 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Colorado & Southern_ 
Denver & Rio Grande Western__ oO NE 
Denver & Salt Lake_-__- He 
Fort Worth & Denver City___ 
Illinois Terminal_________ 
Mae UINAE A CII nas cen aa sehibicds eitn eo aeqhldin we ; 
Nevada Northern 

North Western Pacific 

Peoria & Pekin Union 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 

Union Pacific System 

Utah 


2,034 
1,181 
2,015 
1,263 
7 
32,985 
382 
17,948 
571 
2,476 


11,247 
1,713 | 
17,138 


4,096 | 





139,605 133,855 105,633 96,307 | 








Southwestern District— 

174 
2,623 
3,612 
1,023 
2,729 
2,340 
1,549 

266 

499 
6,191 

19,359 

235 
9,221 
6,438 
4,797 
6,664 

40 
29 


Cer SR itn shitenscinccn atone 
International-Great Northern 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 

Kansas City Southern 

Louisiana & Arkansas___. 


Midiand Valley 


Missouri Pacific 


St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Texas & New Orleans 


6,693 
5,225 
7,710 

34 | 


Weatherford M. W. & N. W 38 | 





67,789 








Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 


Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
| paperboard industry. 








The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 


| dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 


member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders 
Remaining 
Tons 


580,683 
573,342 
587,181 
572,786 
571,705 
600,338 
586,901 
568,361 
570,859 
598,255 
589,323 


Production 
Tons 


Orders Percent of Activity 


Received 
Tons 


179,835 
111,912 
151,993 
136,881 
153,646 
177,541 
143,629 
133,446 
148,381 
177,766 
121,125 


Period 
1943—Week Ended 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Ang. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Current Cumulative 
92 93 
69 , 93 
91 93 
97 93 
97 93 
94 93 
98 93 
95 93 
96 93 
97 93 
83 93 
Sept. 153,708 157,082 583,714 98 93 
Sept. ; 144,100 151,725 558,633 96 93 
Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


144,232 
100,115 
140,803 
148,852 
150,337 
146,515 
154,747 
150,012 
147,494 
150,943 
126,427 


8,890 | 
8,710 | 
24,399 | 
1000. 

1,090 | 
119, 679 | 
| $102,743,000 and in 1937 the cor- 
| responding figure was $159,054.- 
15,174 | 
| ment in the first half of this year 
| was at the rate of 4.9% 
449 | 


10,804 | 


6,149 | 
811 | 


‘nearly 30% 


69,596 


Steel Co. Earnings 8% 
Under 1942 and 40% 


Below Peace-Time Level 

Earnings of Americah steel com- 
panies in the first half of 1943 
dropped 8% below the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and 
were 40% less than earnings in 
a representative peace-time year 
like 1937, it is indicated in a re- 
port issued on Sept. 9 by Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, cov- 
ering earnings of a group of com- 
panies representing more than 
90% of the industry’s capacity. 
The report goes on to say: 

[In the six months ending June 
30, 1943, the net earnings of the 
companies after all charges and 
before dividends totaled $94,522,- 
In the corresponding 1942 pe- 
riod, substantially the same group 
of companies earned a total of 


000. Indicated return on invest- 
per year, 
as against 5.3% a year ago. 

A sharp increase in total pay- 
rolls was the major factor in the 
decline in earnings. For the first 
six months of this year, aggregate 


|payrolls of the reporting compa- 
| nies, including payrolls of certain 


are | subsidiaries which do not produces 
(a7 | 


steel, amounted to $1,236,485,000, 
more than the total 


payrolls of $969,855,000 distributed 


|in the first half of 1942. 


The amount of taxes provided 


'for by the companies in the first 


half of this year was $335,178,000. 
| somewhat less than tax provisions 
'in the corresponding period of 
1942 when large amounts had to 
be set aside for taxes before the 
| tax laws for the year were finally 
| enacted. In the first half of 1942, 
ithe total amount set aside for 
|'taxes was $392,913,000. 

Dividends paid to stockholders 
of the industry were lower in the 
| first half of this year than in the 

same period of 1942, amounting to 

| $69, 372,000 this year, compared 
| with $72,846,000 a year ago. Divi- 
|dend payments this year were 
equivalent to 5.3 cents per dollar 
distributed in payrolls, compared 
with 7.5 cents per payroll dollar 
in the first six months of 1942. 

As compared with a represen- 
tative peace-time year, such as 
| 1937, current earnings reports. of 


4| steel companies reveal sharp de- 


_ clines in net earnings and return 
'on investment and very large in- 


the, in payrolls and taxes. 


The aggregate net earnings of 
| the reporting companies this year 
were 40% below earnings in the 
first half of 1937. Payrolls this 
| year are more than double the 
| payments to employees in the first 
half of 1937, while taxes are cur- 
rently nearly four times the tax 
bill in the first six months of 1937. 

Stockholders’ dividends in the 
first half of this year are down 
about 5% from dividend payments 
in the first half of 1937. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Sept. 25, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 461 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 3.3% be- 
low production for the week 
ended Sept. 25, 1943. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 2:6% greater than produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files in the 
reporting mills amounted to 102% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
lent to 40 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
| equivalent to 37 days’ production. 
| For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 8.4%; or- 
ders by 10.2%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39 produc-+ 
tion of reporting mills was 17.1% 
greater; shipments were 16.6% 
| Seoeter and orders were 17.8% 
greater. 
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Items. About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 1423) 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, New York, in its statement 


of condition as of Sept. 30, reports | 


total resources of $805,877,249 and 
total deposits of $759,893,034, com- 
pared with $780,853,643 and $734,- 
037.118 on June 30. According to 
the current statement, cash on 
hand and due from banks 


amounted to $136,071,109, against | 


$138,444,766 three months 
U. S. Government securities (di- 
rect and fully guaranteed) are 
now $520,017,165, compared with 
$518,857,917; State and municipal 
bonds and notes at the latest date 
are $21,563,270, against $19,674,- 
853, and loans and bills purchased 
are $105,438,799, compared with 
$77,351,887. The capital and sur- 
plus remain unchanged from three 
months ago at $20,000,000 each, 
with undivided profits also at the 
same at $1,817,508. 


Total resources of the National 
City Bank of New York have 
passed the four billion mark for 
the first time and deposits are also 
at a record high. In its statement 
as of Sept. 30, the bank reported 
total resources of $4,019,806,154, 


as compared with $3,735,625,234 | 


on June 30 and $3,179,688,427 on 
Sept. 30, 1942; total deposits of 
$3,799,031,594, against $3,512,094, - 
114 and $2,959,691,932. Holdings 
of United States Government ob- 
ligations were $2,193,237,927, com- 
pared with $2,072,406,287 and $1,- 
475,684,968. Cash on hand and due 
from banks was  $765,818,003, 
against $806,918,420 and $792,986,- 
202. Loans and discounts were 
$764,599,054, against $584,133,089 
and $577,632,680. Capital and sur- 
plus remain unchanged since June 


30, 1943 at $77,500,000 and $85,- | 


000,000, respectively; surplus was 
$77,500,000 Sept. 30, 1942. Un- 
divided profits were $28,719,510, 
compared with $26,851,580 and 
$21,391,723. 


Combined net current operating 
earnings of the National City 
Bank and City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. for the third quarter of 
the year were 60 cents per share 
and for the first nine months 
amounted to $1.68 per share, as 
compared with $1.49 cents per 
share for the same period in 1942. 
These earnings are exclusive of 
bond profits and recoveries which, 
together with the earnings of the 
trust company, have been trans- 
ferred to reserves. The bond 
profits transferred to reserves for 
the nine months period were 
equivalent to 24 cents per share, 
compared with 35 cents per share 
for the nine months of 1942. 


The City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co. reports total deposits as of 
Sept. 30 of $137,727,655, against 
$107,285,551 on June 30, and $85,- 
206,274 on Sept. 30, 1942. Total 
resources were $15,405,609, com- 
pared with $134,495,057 and $111,- 
944,327. Cash amounts to $35,064,- 
205, against $18,007,453 and $27,- 
669,775, and holdings of United 
States Government securities were 
$111,025,116, against $97,714,740 
and $61,393,966. Capital and sur- 
plus were unchanged at $10,000,- 
000 each, and undivided profits 
were also unchanged at $5,830,103. 


Resources, deposits, and hold- 
ings of U. S. Government obliga- 
tions are reported at their highest 
totals on record in the statement 


__ of condition of the Guaranty Trust 


fy 


Company of New York as of Sept. 
30, 1943, published Oct. 4. Total 
resources are $3,325,058,938, as 
compared with $3,073,489,040 at 
the time of the last published 
statement, June 30, 1943; deposits 
are $2,999,738,529, as compared 
with $2,758,836,791, and holdings 
of U. S. Government obligations 


are $1,896,444,734, as compared 


with $1,841,302,186. Loans and 
bills purchased total $816,733,632, 
as compared with $624,160,820 on 
June 30, 1943. Undivided profits 
total $27,578,472, as compared with 


$25,453,136 on June 30, 1943. The | 254,774 on June 30, 1943 and $305,-,ment securities to $56,186,399, 


las of Sept. 
$1,237,545,819 and total assets of | 


ago; | 
. |Cash on hand and due from banks | 


company’s capital and surplus re- 
main unchanged at $90,000,000 and 
$170,000,000, respectively. 


The Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reported 
30, 1943 deposits of 
$1,330,421,678, compared 


as re- 


spectively with $1,108,817,304 and | 


| $1,203,538,173 on June 30, 1943. 


| amounted to $242,515,537, com- 


|pared with $244,628,6€5; holdings | 


\of United States Government se- | 


‘curities to $683,668403, against 
| $610,219,501; bankers’ acceptances 
land call loans to $87,928,013, 
against $48,294,227, and loans and 
discounts to $159,362,483, against 
| $125,642,126. 

Capital and surplus were un- 
changed at $20,000,000 and $55,- 
000,000, respectively, and un- 
divided profits were $6,866,718, 
against $6,288,537 at the end of 
June. The indicated net earnings 
on the bank’s 2,000,000 shares (par 
$10) amount to $.74 per share for 


pared with $.62 for the same quar- 
ter a year ago. 





| Gale F. Johnston, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life In- 
isurance Company, has been 
elected a member of the Advisory 
| Board of the Fifth Avenue at 29th 
Street office of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company of New York. 
|Mr. Johnston is also President. 
| Publisher and Director of the In- 
'telligencer Publishing Company, 
|Mexico, Missouri, a director in the 
Missouri Portland Cement Co., Val 
Toon Sales Corp. and Laclede 
Power & Light Co. Mr. Johnston 
is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
| versity, class of 1924, Trustee of 
| National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in 1940-1942 and served 
the Government as Field Director 
of Defense Savings Staff (now 
War Finance Committee) of the 
Treasury Department, directing 
the sale of Defense Bonds and 
Stamps. He continues to act in 
an advisory capacity to the War 
Committee and consultant to the 
Finance Committee and consult- 
ant to the U. S. Treasury. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company on Sept. 30, Cap- 
tain Geoffrey V. Azoy, formerly 
a Trust Officer, and George L. 
Farnsworth, formerly an Assistant 
Branch Officer, were appointed 
Assistant Secretaries. Captain 
Azoy, a graduate of Princeton 
University, class of 1920, has been 
with the Chemical Bank since 
September, 1930. He entered ac- 
tive service with the Coast Artil- 
lery, Ft. Hancock, N. J., in April, 
1942 and was recentlyy retired to 
inactive status. 


Mr. Farnsworth is a gradaute 
of the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania, class of 1933, and 
has been with the Chemical Bank 
since October, 1934. He is Presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Board 
of Trade of New York. 


The statement of condition of 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York as of Sept. 30, 1943 
shows deposits of $1,503,217,103 
and resources of $1,503,251.171. 
Deposits are reported in excess 
of $1,500,000,000 for the first time. 
These figures compare with de- 
posits of $1,416,802,430 and re- 
sources of $1,517,315,839 shown on 
June 30, 1943. On Sept. 30, 1942 
the respective figures were $1,- 
112,353,210 and _  $1,207,153,258. 
Cash and due from banks is listed 
at $333,256,410, as against $330,- 
842,294 shown on June 30, 1943 
and $334,502,993 shown a year ago. 
United States Government securi- 
ties stand at $821,671,218; three 
months ago it was $805,566,229 and 
a year ago it was $449,103,424. 
Loans, bills purchased and bank- 
ers’ acceptances is now $345,512,- 
945, which compares with $276,- 





236,225 on September 30 last year. 
Preferred stock is shown as $8,- 
307,640, common as $32,998,440 and 
surplus and undivided profits as 
$47,285,615. 

Net operating earnings for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30, 1943, 
after amortization, taxes, etc., as 
well as dividends on preferred 
stock, was $5,432,269, or $3.29 a 
share on the common stock. Of 
this amount $2,474,879 was paid in 
| dividends on common stock, $113,- 
644 was used to write down bank- 
ing houses and $2,843,746 was 
|credited to undivided profits. 


against $48,852,567, and loans and 
discounts to $43,186,734, against 
$32,260,334. Capital and surplus 
were unchanged at $4,000,000 and 
$3,000,000, respectively, and un- 
divided profits were $2,078,897, 
against $1,948,555 at the end of 
June. 

The Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Company of New York 


reported as of Sept. 30, 1943 total | 
deposits of $238,664,920 and total | 


assets of $261,443,428, compared, 
respectively, with $191,535,337 and 


$212,440,382 on June 30, 1943. The | 


| bank held cash on hand and due 


The Public National Bank and | 
Trust Co. of New York reports as 
|of September 30 total deposits of | 
| $307,260,324 and tdtal assets of | 
$330,502,553, compared, respec- 
tively, with $281,191,456 and $304,- 
| 415,592 on June 30. Cash and due 
'from banks amounted to $59,388,- 
|124, against $61,087,893; holdings 
‘of U. S. Government obligations, 
| $174,738,817, against $164,087,802, | 
and loans and discounts to $83,- 
|614,147, compared with $68,329,- 
'078. Capital and surplus are un- 
changed at $7,000,000 and $9,000,- 
/|000, respectively, but undivided 





| 905,593 at the end of June. 
| 

| Brown Brothers Harriman & | 
'Co., private bankers, report that 
|deposits as of Sept. 30, 1943, to-| 
'taled $141,108,047, compared with | 
| $143,7€5,723 three months ago and 


| 


| $136,102,334 a year ago. Total as-/| ties, $27,657,399, against $17,272,- | 


from banks of $52,818,745, com- 


| pared with $40,634,039 on June 30, 


1943; investments in United States 
Government securities of $143,- 
833,669, compared with $140,682,- 
178 on June 30, 1943. Loans and 
discounts of $59,674,043, compared 
with $27,953,622 on June 30, 1943. 


The bank’s capital account was 
unchanged at $7,000,000 and its 
surplus and undivided profit ac- 


/count increased to $9,960,207 from 


$9,763,776 at June 30, 1943, after 
payment of the regular dividend. 
Net earnings per share for the 
quarter were $4.80 and for the 


the third quarter of 1943, as com-| profits total $3,095,051, against $2,- | nine months of this year $12.86. 


Schroder Trust Company re- 
ported September 30 resources of 
$40,013,780, compared with $28,- 
283,273 on June 30; cash and due 
from banks, $7,640,097, against $5,- 


since 1930, first serving as Vice- 
President and later Executive 
Vice-President. Mr. Thomas’ 
banking career dated back before 
the. turn of the century, when he 
began as a messenger with the old 
Traders National Bank. He als# 
served for many years in various 
| positions with the Alliance Bank 
and the merged institution, Lin- 
| coln-Alliance Bank & Trust Co. 

John C. L. Dowling, principal 
assessor of the Boston Assessing 
| Department and President of the 
First Federal Savings and Loan 
| Association of Boston, died on 
September 19 in a Boston hospital. 
He was 60 years old. 


Authorization of a 3% dividend 
payment to savings depositors of 
the closed City Bank & Trust Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has been given 
by Superior Court Judge McEvoy, 
The payment, amounting to about 
$422,000, will bring total dividends 
paid to savings depositors to 87%. 
Commercial depositors have been 
paid dividends totaling 85%. 


Addison G. Brainerd, retired 
Vice-President of the Hartford 
(Conn.) National Bank and Trust 
Co., died on September 17. He 
was 68 years old. Mr. Brainerd, 
whose banking career lasted 
nearly 50 years, retired in 1942 
after serving 16 years as Vice- 
President of the Hartford bank. 





467,536: U. S. Government securi- | 


Carleton H. Stevens, Vice-Presi- 


i sets on September 30 amounted to |759: loans and discounts, $3,936,- | dent and Trustee of the Connecti- 


| $160,431,089, compared with $165.- | 


292, against $3,543,253. Surplus 


|cut Savings Bank, New Haven, 


| 666,602 on June 30, 1943 and $157,-|and undivided profits were $2,-' died on September 28. Mr. Stevens, 


| 274,662 on Sept. 30, 1942. Capital | 
,and surplus of $13,506,217, com- | 
'pared with $13,485,777 three} 
|months ago and $13,426,165 a year | 
‘ago. Loans and advances were 


| $30,335,078, against $27,551,987 on| tral Savings Bank of New York, | 


| June 30, 1943 and $28,186,998 on 
| Sept. 30, 1942. Other important | 
asset items compare as follows | 
‘with figures for three months and | 
a year ago: cash, $34,071,167, | 
against $32,583,399 and $37,268,- 
543; United States Government se- 
curities (valued at lower of cost 
or market), $61,347,146, against 
$€3,446,330 and $59,654,231. 


J. Henry Schroder Banking Cor- 
poration reports total resources of 
$50,081,320 as of Sept. 30, 1943, 
against $51,681,036 on June 30, 
1943. Cash on hand and due from 
banks was $6,891,185, against $8,- 
568,768. U.S. Government securi- 
ties were $28,961,715, against $28,- 
867,407; customers’ liability on ac- 
ceptances, $5,031,423, compared 
with $5,655,300 in June. Surplus 
and undivided profits were $2,- 
625,144, against $2,620,632 in the 
previous quarter; amount due cus- 
tomers was $35,231,020, against 
$34,767,176. Acceptances outstand- 
ing were $5,825,390, against $8,- 
088,138. 


At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company of New 
York, October 5, Douglas Gibbons 
was elected a Director. He will 
also head the Trust Company’s 
Real Estate Committee. Mr. Gib- 
bons is a member of the firm of 
Douglas Gibbons & Co., Inc., 
which he founded in 1920, after 
the World War where he served 
as aide to Vice-Admiral Sims, the 
Commander-in-Chief of. Naval 
Forces in European waters. Among 
his other directorates are the East 
River Savings Bank, New York 
Dock Co., and the Northern In- 
surance Co. of New York. He is 
a former Governor of the Real 
Estate Board of New York, and is 
one of the recognized authorities 
on New York real estate. 


The Continental Bank and Trust 
Company of New York reported 
as of Sept. 30, 1943, total deposits 
of $124,262,710 and total assets of 
$134,731,910, compared, respec- 
tively, with $105,963,432 and $116,- 
617,957 on June 30. Cash on hand 
and due from banks amounted to 
$24,704,780, against $23,695,884; 
holdings of United States Govern- 








030,877, against $2,024,939. 
posits were $36,194,546, 
$24,492,288. 


De- 
against 


James T. Lee, President of Cen- 


announces the retirement of two 
of the bank’s officers: Edward M. 
Hartman, who has been associated 
with the bank for 43 years, was 
elected Vice-President in October, 
1928, and Henry Vogeler, with 37 
years of service, who became As- 
sistant Cashier in November, 1927, 
and Assistant Vice-President in 
January, 1938. 


Fulton Trust Company of New 
York reports total deposits of $37,- 
170,263 and total assets of $42,382,- 
719 in its statement of Sept. 30, 
1943, as compared with deposits of 
$29,295,863 and assets of $34,501,- 
175 on June 30, 1943. Cash, U. S. 
Government securities and de- 
mand loans secured by collateral 
amounted to $38,053,622, against 
$30,426,107 on June 30, 1943. State 
and municipal bonds were $722,- 
725, as compared with $489,334: 
time loans secured by collateral 
were $903,239, compared with 
$917,494 on June 30th last. Capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits, 
after dividend payable Oct. 1, 
1943, amounted to $4,986,608, as 
compared with $4,968,662 shown 
on June 30, 1943. 


The statement of condition of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as of Sept. 30, 
1943, showed total deposits of 
$196,169,319, compared with $180,- 
869,131 on June 30 last, and total 
resources of $211,888,618, against 
$196,573,682 three months ago. 
Holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment securities were $122,216,- 
006, against $117,312,949, and total 
loans and discounts were $35,476,- 
223, against $25,533,865. Cash on 
hand and due from banks, includ- 
ing the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, totaled $40,017,953, 
against $40,125,697. Undivided 
profits were $1,437,489, against 
$1,432,986. Capital and surplus 
were unchanged at $8,200,000 and 
$4,725,000, respectively. 


Frank S. Thomas, a Director and 
retired President of the Genesee 
Valley Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.., 
died on September 24. He was 69 
years old. Mr. Thomas was Presi- 
dent of the Genesee Valley Trust 
from May, 1940, until his retire- 
ment in January, 1943. He had 
been associated with the company 


| who was 59 years old, had been 
|} connected with the bank since 
|1939. Prior to that he had prac- 
| ticed law. 

The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, reports in its state- 
ment of condition as of Sept. 30, 
1943, total deposits of $753,114,462 
and total resources of $810,651,588, 
compared with ‘deposits of $722,- 
821,102 and resources of $780,916,- 
341 on June 30, 1943. In the cur- 
rent statement, cash and due from 
banks amounts to $176,376,107, as 
against $193,367,810; holdings of 
U.S. Government securities, $488,- 
878,831, compared with $452,309,- 
070, and loans and discounts to 
$92,175,242, against $78,672,247. 
Capital stock and surplus are un- 
changed at $14,000,000 and $21,- 
000,000, respectively, but un- 
divided profits now total $13,944,- 
663, compared with $13,482,162 at 
gy of the second quarter of 


William L. Hart, Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has resigned in 
order to become Vice-President of 
the Central Trust Co., Cincinnati. 
Mr. Hart, who has served in the 
post since January, 1942, was for- 
merly President of the Farmers 
National Bank, Salem, Ohio. 


The Central Trust Co. also an- 
nounces that Earl J. Walton of 
Chicago, National Bank examiner 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District, has been named Trust 
Comptroller, and that Theodore P. 
Learn, Assistant Trust Officer, has 
been appointed Trust Officer. 


Harry A. Bryant, President of 
the Parsons Commercial Bank, 
Parsons, Kan., died on September 
14 in New York City while at- 
tending the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
which he had served for over a 
quarter of a century. Mr. Bryant 
had been associated with the Par- 
sons bank since 1904 and was 
President since 1928. He was 
President of the State Bank Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation for 1940-41 and prior to 
that was Vice-President of the 
Division, 1939-40, and Chairman 
of the Division’s Executive Com- 
mittee, 1938-39. 


In a tribute to Mr. Bryant read 
at the A. B. A. Convention, Dr. 
Harold Stonier, Executive Man- 
ager of the Association, praised 
him for “his courage, his intellec- 
tual honesty and his devotion to 
the cause of chartered banking.” 








